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PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESENTING 
THOMAS A. EDISON WITH A CIVIC FORUM HONOR MEDAL AT 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, ON MAY 6 


(This is the second medal awarded by the Civic Forum for distinguished public service, 
the first having been conferred upon Colonel George W. Goethals in 1914. In presenting 
the medal to Mr. Edison, President Butler said: “I place in your hands a gold medal for 
distinguished human service and the greatest scientific achievements. It is not awarded for 
any one discovery, however striking, or any one act, however important. It is awarded in 
recognition of a great public career,—a career which places your name and fame among 
the very highest in the rolls of human history.’’) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


‘i It had long been predicted that 
omentous ° . 
Doings in. May would usher in a series of 
~_ events of tremendous moment in 
the great conflict of nations. Lord Kitch- 
ener, in his terse and laconic fashion, had 
said that the war would begin in May. 
Mr. Simonds, whose lucid and graphic nar- 
ration of last month’s fighting appears in this 
number of the Review, shows with what 
furious aggression Germany and her allies 
turned upon their foes after having seemed 
for a month or two to be on the defensive, 
with the odds ever increasing against them. 
There is nothing conclusive, however, in the 
alternate give-and-take along the intrenched 
lines of the western war theater; nor is the 
fate of Galicia settled by recent Russian 
reverses. From the larger standpoint of 
history-making, it turned out that the most 
important chapters for the month of May 
were being written at Washington and at 
Rome. 
ai There were stormy scenes in 
ome as the a6 ° 
Critical Italy as the decision hung in the 
Center balance whether or not the king- 
dom would go to war against Austria and 
Germany. Every day'saw military prepara- 
tions more complete, and as the time ap- 
proached for the assembling of parliament 
on the 20th it seemed almost certain that 
the Allies would, before the end of the 
month, have Italy fighting with them. Rus- 
sian reverses had made Italian aid seem more 
desirable than in previous months. Austria 
had come down from her haughty position, 
and had offered concessions of territory that 
might six months ago have been accepted. 
But the dream of an enlarged Italy has been 
growing into a hard, practical program; and 
the war party would no longer listen to com- 
promises that only a little time ago would 
have more than satisfied their real expecta- 
tions. Upon Italy’s decision seemed to hang 
that of Rumania, with the increasing proba- 
bility that Bulgaria and Greece would be 
impelled by their interest in the final adjust- 


ment of Balkan questions to take active part 
against the Turks, and thus,—indirectly at 
least,—to fight Austria and Germany and to 
aid Russia and the Allies. Italy’s first for- 
mal step was the “denunciation,” on May 4, 
of her treaty with Austria-Hungary by which 
the famous Triple Alliance had been main- 
tained since 1882. It is now known that 
Italy based her claims on Austria for terri- 
torial concessions on a provision of this treaty 
which forbade any attempt on the part of 
either country to change the status of the 
Balkan States without the consent of the 
other. Austria-Hungary violated this pro- 
viso last summer. ‘The Italian Parliament 
met at Rome on May 20, and by overwhelm- 
ing majorities conferred on the government, 
headed by Premier Salandra, full power to 
make war. On May 23 war was declared. 





THE AWAKENING OF ITALIA 
Prince von Butow (to Italy): “Stop, stop, Signora! 
Yeu’re supposed to be mesmerized—not mobilized!” 
From Punch (London) 
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WILL COLUMBIA BE DRAGGED. IN? 
From the Herald (New York) 


- More absorbing to us in Amer- 
“Lusitania” and ica, however, was Our own new 
America and unanticipated attitude to- 
ward the European situation. ‘This was due 
to the sinking, on May 7, by a torpedo from 
a German submarine, off the coast of Ire- 
land, of the great British passenger steamer, 
the Lusitania, of the Cunard Line, which 
had sailed from New York on Saturday, 
May 1. ‘There had been German warnings 
against sailing on this ship, but her passen- 
gers felt secure, and many of these were 
Americans. Nearly 2000 persons were on 
board, of whom about three-quarters were 
passengers of all classes. About two-thirds 
of the total number were drowned, inclu- 
ding more than 100 Americans. A consid- 
erably smaller number of Americans were 
saved. Intense feeling was aroused through- 
out the United States. Many newspapers, 
and many individual leaders of public opin- 
ion, expressed themselves in terms of emo- 
tion. ‘The Government at Washington was 
urged to “act” instantly and without a mo- 
ment’s delay. The newspapers that are 
usually most sober and responsible took the 
lead in what seemed to be a demand for im- 
mediate declaration of war against Germany. 
The mood was one of unrestrained anger on 
account of what was felt on all hands to be 
a diabolical outrage. It was not a reason- 
ing mood, nor one that could be trusted to 
make wise decisions as to what course should 


be pursued. To plunge into war would bring 
untold misery and supply no remedy. It 
would victimize the innocent without harm- 
ing the guilty. 


- President Wilson kept his head 
e ° ° 
President's while the storm raged furiously 

Poise ~~ about him, and while the victims 
of a kind of temporary mania were scream- 
ing at him to do something, no matter what, 
to relieve their passionate anger. On Mon- 
day, the 10th, President Wilson made a 
speech at Philadelphia, to several thousand 
foreign-born citizens who were completing 
their probationary term and becoming natu- 
ralized. His tone was serene; he preached 
the doctrine of good-will and a large human- 
ity; and he said nothing at all about the 
Lusitania. His poise and right-mindedness 
had a good effect upon a country that had 
been unduly excited by headlines and insane 
editorials. Three days after this Philadel- 
phia appearance, the President sent a note to 
Germany. The course to take had been 
carefully considered in cabinet meeting, but 
the President faced the responsibility and 
himself prepared the message that was trans- 
mitted to Berlin by our Department of State. 
The language of the note was courteous and 
friendly. Its real object was to induce Ger- 
many to change her policy of submarine war- 
fare against commercial ships, and particu- 
larly against those carrying neutral.. and 
other non-combatant passengers. 


ee The President’s note was print- 

Germany ed throughout the United States 
and Its Results 4 the 14th, and it fully satisfied 
the newspapers that had been clamoring to 
have “something done.” Everybody of sense, 
furthermore, felt that the President was en- 
titled to loyal support, and that there must 
be no appearance of a divided country. But 
prudent and thoughtful men knew also that 
for the first time since Europe took up arms 
ten months ago we ourselves were facing the 
danger of being drawn into the conflict. And 
so there was an undertone of deep anxiety, 
and a profound desire that wise men should 
find ways to avert the unspeakable calamity 
of war. German statesmanship at that mo- 
ment was intensely occupied in the final effort 
to pacify Italy and to keep that former ally 
from suddenly hurling a _ million fully 
equipped soldiers into the ranks of her foes. 
Intimations of various kinds appeared in the 
newspapers. The most hopeful thing of a 
practical sort, however, lay in the simple fact 
that Germany had ceased to sink merchant 
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ships. In the week before the climax was 
reached in the sinking of the Lusitania, Ger- 
many had sunk twenty-three merchant ships. 
In the two weeks following the Lusitania, 
none at all were sunk, excepting for one 
very small vessel, which was apparently due 
to a misunderstanding or a failure to receive 
orders on the part of the submarine captain. 
It was reported, moreover, with some air of 
probable authority, that Germany would ab- 
stain from her attacks on merchant ships, or 
would at least greatly modify and abate her 
policy, pending the negotiations with the 
United States that were made requisite by 
the President’s note. 


- __ If this news should prove to be 
e Submarine 
“Blockade” true,—that Germany had for the 
afailure time being given up the practise 
of torpedoing merchant ships,—the atmos- 
phere would, of course, be greatly cleared, 
and many things could be talked out frankly 
without recrimination or passion. In the first 
place, Germany’s submarine blockade of Eng- 
land is a complete failure, because it has none 
of the effectiveness which could justify it as 
a war measure. It is not a true blockade, 
because it does not materially affect the move- 
ment of British commerce. In the period 
from February 18 (when the war zone de- 
cree went into effect) to May 7 (when the 
Lusitania was sunk), a total of ninety-one 
merchant ships had been sent to the bottom. 
Of these, moreover, as many as twenty were 
neutral ships. The great majority were small 
craft, many of them belonging to the deep- 
sea fishing fleet and known as “trawlers.” 
British foreign trade, both imports and ex- 
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THIS IS NOT THE TIME FOR JINGO-ISM 

















© American Press Association, New York 
PRESIDENT WILSON AS HE APPEARED WHEN RE- 
VIEWING THE FLEET IN NEW YORK LAST MONTH 


ports, had steadily increased in volume during 
this period of so-called war blockade. Of 
British vessels alone there had been an aver- 
age of more than 200 arrivals and departures 
for every day of the blockade period. 


From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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THE GREAT BRITISH ‘TRANSATLANTIC LINER “LUSITANIA,” WHICH WAS SUNK BY A GERMAN SUBMARINE, MAY 7 


itaags aa: policy so dangerous and ruth- 
a Changed less in its methods could only be 
justified by successful fesults,— 

which would not be measured in the number 
of ships sunk, but rather in the complete stop- 
page, or very large shrinkage, of British 
commerce. It had indeed been expected that 
German submarines would do everything in 
their power to strike at ships transporting 
troops and munitions of war across the Chan- 
nel to France. This at least would have 
been real warfare. As it happens, the 
British navy has been able to protect this 
movement of men and supplies. The attack 
on merchant ships could be justified from a 
military standpoint only as it should result 
in the tying-up of British merchant vessels in 
their safe harbors, and the prevention of 
neutral vessels from sailing into the desig- 
nated war zone. The policy as prosecuted 
thus far has involved a maximum of illegal 
annoyance to neutral shipping, and a further 
maximum of violation of humane principles, 
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PRESIDENT WILSON TO THE SHRIEKERS: 
DOWN! YOU’RE ROCKING THE BOAT!” 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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SIT 


—with an almost imperceptible minimum of 
war results to be urged in defense of the 
method. Germany should have enough 
sound practical sense completely to give up .a 
policy that has not achieved anything at all 
in terms of warfare, while it has endangered 
relations with neutral countries. Remember 
that these strictures bear no relation to the 
use of submarines against armed ships. 


A Word here remains, however, a mat- 

to the ter that neutrals on their part 
Fair-minded hould be honest enough to take 
to heart. Conditions which cannot now be 
remedied have made several neutral coun- 
tries,—the United States foremost of all,— 
a great source of military supply for the 
armies of the Allies. 
war has suddenly become the principal in- 
dustry of the United States. The profits of 
this business have quickened the life of other 
industries, and have thus for the time being 
done much to lift America out of a period 
of business depression. It is the truth to say 
that the gains from this vast and ever-grow- 
ing traffic have had a marked tendency to 
connect the American business world with 
the Allies in intimate relationship; and the 
new prosperity of the bankers and manufac- 
turers has had its inevitable effect upon the 
tone of many of our leading newspapers. It 
is one thing to sympathize with the Allies be- 
cause we hated the attack upon Belgium. It 
is a very different thing to drift into close 
and intimate association with their cause 
through the fact that they are spending not 
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merely hundreds but thousands of millions of ; 
dollars here in the purchase of supplies at F 
profitable prices. 


This is not an affair of our 
Passengers P ° 
versus (government in any direct sense. 
War Supplies But it has created an almost un- 
precedented situation, and Germany is high- 
ly sensitive to it. In these circumstances, the 
Germans have exceptional provocation for 
trying to intercept and destroy ships carry- 
ing munitions of war. And it would not 
be unreasonable to intimate to American trav- 
elers going to Europe that they ought not to 
ride on cargoes of guns and explosives in- 
tended for the destruction of German lives, 
and then expect our Government to follow 
them into war zones and guarantee their 
safety. We have an American line of pas- 
senger ships sailing to England. ‘That line 
has announced that it will not mix uf the 
trafic of carrying guns and powder with 
the trafic of carrying neutyal passengers. It 
is fair to remember that the Lusitania be- - 
longed to the British naval reserve, that her 
officers were technically members of the Brit- 
ish Navy, that she was carrying a large 
quantity of munitions of war when she sank, 
and that she had notoriously been carrying 
munitions of war on previous voyages. At 
the very time when she sailed there was an 
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THEY HAD BEEN 5 
WARNED. THEY 
WERE PASSENGERS 
ON A BELLICERENT 
COUNTRY’S SHIP, 
IN THE WAR 
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@©American Press Association, New Lork 
DR. VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, CHANCELLOR OF 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


(It was understood that he was preparing the answer 
to the American note) 





American liner sailing from the same port 
of New York to the same destination in 
England, without war material in her hold 
and under the guarantee and protection of 
the American flag. It was not prudent under 
these circumstances for American travelers to 
sail under the flag of a belligerent. 








ins This is not to condone the act ‘ 
e Traveler e 
and His of the Germans. It was their 
Risks privilege to capture the Lusitania 
if they could, and to sink ship and cargo 
after having safeguarded the lives of pas- 
sengers and sailors. But American passen- 
gers, as is perfectly well known, needlessly 
chose to sail under the British flag in full 








THE ADVISORS OF UNCLE SAM c a 
From the State Journal (Columbus) knowledge of the risks. The present Admin- 
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istration, year before last and again last 
year, warned American citizens who were 
rightfully in Mexico to get out of that coun- 
try because our Government could not con- 
veniently protect them in their rights. And 
in like manner it told Americans intend- 
ing to return there or to travel there that 
they would do so at their own risk. Many 
Americans in Mexico had everything at stake, 
and their hardships were very great. But it 
seemed better to have them get out of war 
zones than to have this country dragged into 
a war to avenge their wrongs or to protect 
their rights. Meanwhile it is true that sev- 
eral hundred American men, women, and 
children have lost their lives in Mexico, and 
that the incidents of outrage have been atro- 
cious and unspeakable. Most of these peo- 
ple were the innocent victims of war bar- 
barities from which they could not escape. 
The ordinary American pleasure-seeker, or 
the typically curious and restless transatlantic 
traveler, has no business in war zones any- 
where; and the proper place for him is at 
home. At the very least, he should not ride 
on the ammunition wagon, and expect that 
his American citizenship is to protect him 
from harm. 


In justice to many of those who 
sailed on the Lusitania, it is to 
be said that they deliberately 
preferred to take their chances under the 
English flag, rather than the American, and 
had no thought that the American Govern- 
ment was guaranteeing them in such a choice. 
President Wilson is right in calling upon 
Germany to give up the submarine campaign 
against merchant ships. But he is also right 
in putting his protest upon high grounds, inas- 
much as the Lusitania case is not primarily 
an American incident. There are times when 
one Government may be expected to speak on 
behalf of other countries besides its own, and 
of humanity and civilization in general. 
There were passengers of many nationalities 
on the Lusitania. The killing of one pas- 
senger creates a legal incident quite as truly, 
in the technical sense, as the killing of a 
hundred. The protest sent by President 
Wilson was entitled to the concurrence of 
all other neutral powers. The case was 
theirs as much as it was ours. Last month 
witnessed a successful conference at Wash- 
ington (described elsewhere in this number 
of the Review by Mr. Dunn) on the finan- 
cial and business relationships of the United 
States with other American republics. ‘It 
would seem as if the time had come for some 


Certain 
Broad 
Principles 
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kind of conference of all these Western 
Hemisphere countries upon the rights and 
duties of neutrals,—in the hope that Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and per- 
haps Spain, might also participate, or concur 
in the conclusions, It may not be untimely 
at this juncture to review some of the his- 
tory that we have made during ten months, 
in our endeavors to hold to a neutral position 
and to maintain our national unity and har- 
mony. 

At the outset of the war Presi- 


American 


Neutrality dent Wilson not only pro- 
claimed the neutrality of the 
United States in the official sense, but 


warned the people of the country to ob- 
serve great care and moderation in their acts 
and language and even in their thoughts, 
in order that there might be harmony among 
us here at home and the greater power in 
due time to render service to the world at 
large. Strictly speaking, the duties of neu- 
trality devolve ypon governments and not 
upon private citizens. The people of the 
United States have conducted themselves 
with general propriety during this troubled 
period of ten months. With our great pop- 
ulation of diverse origin, including millions 
of people born in the countries now at war, 
there has been a noteworthy lack of danger- 
ous dissension. It was to be expected that 
there would be divergences of sympathy. 
But there has been a prevailing desire among 
the people of America, including those: of 
foreign birth or recent foreign ancestry, that - 
the United States should observe neutrality, 
that its people should not quarrel among 
themselves, and that American influence 
should be felt for law, justice, right, and 
humanity. There has been among all Amer- 
icans a profound desire for the early estab- 
lishment of permanent peace, upon a basis 
of justice, with due provision for prevent- 
ing the recurrence of war. 


It had been. supposed in some 
quarters that. there could be or- 
ganized as an influence in our 
domestic politics those elements of Ameri- 
can citizenship that sympathize with one side 
rather than with the other in the European 
conflict. There were events in May, as 
we have said, that caused the most intense 
feeling that had been aroused since the open- 
ing days of the titanic struggle. These 
events were of a kind to test the question of 
American unity. It is gratifying to record 
the fact that there was no fundamental dis- 
cord,—no clash or separation of elements. 


Remarkable 
Unity, in 
Trying Times 
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Americans of German origin showed them- 


selves precisely as loyal to the Government 
of the United States, and as firm in their 
purpose to support its position and its poli- 
cies, as did Americans of any other nativity 
or origin. No man gave up his right to 
use his own judgment, to think for himself, 
and to exercise free speech. Every Ameri- 
can has at all times the full right to criti- 
cize American officials, from the President 
down ;—to discuss their acts, policies, and 
utterances, and to oppose them from a par- 
tisan or from a personal standpoint, if he 
likes. There is no such thing as /ese- 
majesté in this country; but there are times 
and circumstances that call for restraint and 
self-control. At such times, true democra- 
cies will abate partisanship, find common 
terms of loyal agreement, and support honest 
leaders whom they themselves have intrust- 
ed with authority. The people of the United 
States, last month, showed that they were 
capable of self-government by exercising 
self-restraint, and agreeing among them- 
selves to present a solid front under the 
leadership of the President and the national 
authorities. . The country showed a like ca- 
pacity for unity and loyalty seventeen years 
ago, when the Cuban situation brought us 
into conflict with Spain. Again, when Presi- 
dent McKinley was assassinated, and Mr. 
Roosevelt came to the Presidency, the na- 
tional character revealed itself in a way that 
commanded the admiration of the world. 
Many groups and societies of German-born 
itizens announced their adherence to the 
‘President’s policy. 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
THE GERMAN EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON 
(Property of the German Government.) 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 


RESIDENCE AND OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS OF MR. 
GERARD, THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR IN BERLIN 


(The old Schwabach Palace, on Wilhelm Square. It 
was reported last mfonth that Italian interests at Berlin 
would be confided to the American Ambassador, as had 
those of England and France at the outbreak of the 
war. Special responsibilities like this furnished an 
added reason for trying to maintain cordial diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Germany.) 


Never was a nation more de- 
sirous of being at peace with 
every other nation under the sun 
than our own has been during this past 
vear. We had entered upon the celebration 
of a hundred years of peace with England, 
in the firm faith that we could and would 
maintain a second century of peace with our 
Canadian neighbors and our British cousins 
much more easily than we had been able 


A Friendly 
National 
Spirit 


-to maintain this first century. As for 


France, we were rejoicing because there had 
never been a falling-out with that country, 
except for the troubles about our shipping 
and commerce during the Napoleonic period 
that embroiled us alternately with France 
and with England. And this had been more 
than atoned for by the cession to us of the 
Louisiana country. As for Germany, we 
were glad to note that there had never been 
any breach of relations between the Ameri- 
can Government and those of the German- 
speaking states or confederations. Our 
Peace Centenary plans had these things all 
in mind. We have been conscious of friendly 
sentiments, both official and unofficial, to- 
wards every other country in the world. We 
were negotiating peace treaties, and preach- 
ing arbitration, all around-the globe. Our 
Government was ready, from the very out- 
break of the great war, to lend America’s 
good offices as mediator, and so informed all 
the belligerents. We were prepared to use 
our embassies at Berlin, Vienna, and Can- 
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stantinople to care for the interests of Eng-- 


lish, French? Russians, or Japanese, as might 
be desired. We were equally ready, through 
our embassies at London, Paris, Petrograd, 
and Tokio, to take over the protection of 
German, Austrian, or Turkish interests. In 
short, the attitude of our Government was 
strictly neutral, wholly amicable; and that 
of our people was manifested in a general 
desire to help the suffering, and to keep 
from utter ruin the common structure of 
modern civilization. 


a There were some prominent 
é ° 
buties of Americans who thought that our 
Neutrals Government should have filed a 
protest against Germany’s invasion of Bel- 
gium. They did not contemplate hostilities 
or breach of diplomatic relations; but they 
quoted certain clauses from- the general 
treaty regarding the rights and immunities 
of neutrals, drawn up at e Hague and 
ratified by all the leading countries, in- 
cluding Germany. There were others who 
later took the ground that our Government 
ought to protest against such acts as the de- 
struction of Louvain and the bombardment 
of the Rheims Cathedral. The Administra- 
tion, however, did not see how it could 
wisely take official notice of incidents in the 
prosecution of the war, where the facts 
themselves were in dispute. It will be re- 
membered that the Belgian commissioners 
brought to this country specific complaints 
as to alleged atrocities. Germany, on the 
other hand, made counter representations. 
There were appeals to our Government to 
protest against the dropping of explosive 
bombs from aeroplanes*or Zeppelins upon 
unfortified places. But in none of these 
things did the President find himself called 


upon to interfere or make remonstrance. 


We seemed upon the whole to 
be fulfilling our duties as neu- 
trals. Our principal concern lay 
in having the belligerents fulfill their duties 
toward us. As we have more than once ob- 
served, there is very little trouble about the 
rights of neutrals in time of war when the 
fighting powers are relatively weak and the 
neutral ones strong and assertive. We had 
about twenty years of serious trouble on the 
score of our maritime rights as neutrals in 
the period that ended just a hundred years 
ago. That was because England and France 
were great and dominant countries, with 
powerful fleets and vast colonial and mari- 
time interests. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 


Asserting 
Rights of 
Neutrals 


sity last month published a volume entitled 
“The Diplomacy of the War of 1812,” by 
Professor Updyke, of Dartmouth College,— 
the book consisting of lectures given at the 
Johns Hopkins. It is highly instructive to 
read this volume in the light of some of 
the difficulties and embarrassments to which 
we have been subjected on the high seas 
since the outbreak of the present war. Some 
of the parallels are very suggestive, although 
in their practical bearings the conditions of 
to-day are quite different from those of the 
carlier period. 


- History has been made since last 
Maritime Z pe 
Problems of July too rapidly for those most 
ThisEra Closely concerned to keep the se- 
quence of important events in their minds. 
Never in so short a period has so much 
happened that relates to ocean trade and 
commerce in time of war. Great confusion 
reigned for a few weeks, with a paralysis 
of trade, due to the activity of regular and 
auxiliary cruisers of the belligerent navies. 
At first neutral commerce in neutral ships 
was comparatively immune, because the bel- 
ligerents had more direct and obvious mat- 
ters to occupy them. The immense superior- 
ity of the Allied navies soon, however, pro- 
duced the inevitable results. Germany’s 


great merchant marine was interned in home, 


or neutral ports for the period of the war. 


German fighting ships were gradually sunk. 


or driven under cover until the high seas 
were wholly dominated by Great Britain 
and her allies. Then, plainly enough, all 
further trade with Germany from outside 
of Europe had to be carried on by vessels 
sailing under neutral flags. Two kinds of 
questions thereupon presented themselves,— 
namely, those relating to the character of the 
ship, and those relating to the character of 
the cargo. 


smal As regards the ship, the British 
aShip’s and French Governments took 
tig positions that seemed to grow in- 
creasingly rigorous. Thus, from the stand- 
point of American law, an American ship on 
the seas is one that has been admitted to 
American registry in accordance with exist- 
ing statutes. These statutes, as recently 
modified, permit the transfer to the Arheri- 
can flag, upon proper purchase by American 
citizens, of ships that previously sailed under 
foreign flags. International law, as gener- 
ally accepted, has sanctioned such transfers 
to a neutral flag in time of war, provided 
the purchase be genuine in fact and legiti- 
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mate in object and motive. Thus, under 
international law, an American citizen 
should have the right to buy a German 
merchant ship and use her in the carrying on 
of normal trade, with South America, for 
example. But the purchase should be genu- 
ine,—that is to say, it should be free from 
understandings that might amount to an 
evasive or collusive transfer. At the begin- 
ning of the war, our commerce was subjected 
to terrible hardship, because we had relied 
sO largely upon British and German ships 
in our import and export trade. It was 
under these conditions that there was devel- 
oped at Washington the plan for the Gov- 
ernment purchase of ships, which should 
then be directly operated, or else leased, in 
order that American commerce ‘at sea might 
have the protection of the American flag. 
One advantage of such a purchase by the 
Government of foreign ships was thought 
to lie in the fact that no one could question 
the validity of the investment. 


But before Congress could bring 
pansfers — itself to deal conclusively with 
the Ship Purchase bill, ocean 
conditions had materially changed. Eng- 
land and the Allies had virtually cleared the 
seas. It had been thought that we might 
buy a good many German ships. An Ameri- 
can shipowner named Breitung had bought 
a German ship known as the Dacia, secured 
American registry for her, and allowed her 
to’ be chartered for the shipment of a cargo 
of ‘cotton to a German port. England, at 
that time, had withdrawn from her previous 
attitude regarding cotton, so that the Dacia’s 
cargo was not in question. The question 
arose as to the propriety of the American 
registration of the ship. Since the question 
would have embarrassed an English prize 
court,—in view of established English doc- 
trines which would have been favorable to 
the American contention,—it was arranged 
to have the Dacia detained by a French war- 
ship and taken into a French port. It 
seems that France has always opposed the 
transfer of a ship from belligerent to neutral 
ownership in time of war. It was clearly 
understood, however, that Great Britain 
would resolutely block the transfer of any 
important German merchant ship, lying idle 
in American ports, to American registry 
and use, whether bought by private owners 
or by our Government itself. This is not a 
sound or lawful position; but our Govern- 
ment has in effect submitted to it in order 
to avoid a clash with the Allies. 

















LORD MERSEY, FORMERLY KNOWN AS SIR JOHN 
CHARLES BIGHAM 


(Lord Mersey is England’s highest authority upon 
admiralty law and maritime affairs. e has been ap- 
pointed to lead in the investigation of the loss of the 
Lusitania. He headed the inquiry into the sinking of 
the Titanic, and presided over the International Confer- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea, held in London in the 
season of 1913-’14. Since the war he has served as the 
president of the board of arbitration that settles claims 
arising out of the taking of ships for Government 
service.) 


The other kind of questions had 
8 to ° 
Nature of to do with the character of the 
Cargoes cargo, rather than with that of 
the ship. Remember that the situation had 
become very simple. Ships of Germany and 
her allies were now eliminated from the 
discussion. ‘Thousands of ships were carry- 
ing contraband of war to the Allies from 
every portion of the world. But there were 
no longer any German cruisers at large to 
prey upon such trade. There had come 
about a complete control of the seas by Great 
Britain (apart from the Baltic and certain 
adjacent waters). All remaining questions 
had to do with trade carried on in neutral 
ships with the enemies of Great Britain and 
her allies. At first, this undisputed control 
of the seas was exercised for the pre- 
vention of the transport to Germany 
and her allies of so-called “contraband of 
war.” Nobody questioned the right of the 
British and French to employ the ancient 
practise of “visit and search.” It was per- 
missible to stop a neutral ship, find out her 











A TEUTONIC IDEA OF AMERICA’S DEALING WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN 
(This cartoon, which we reproduce from Die Muskete, 
of Vienna, is called “Wilson’s Ultimatum to England.’ 
The President is represented as saying “If,—if they do 
that again, then,—then,—then we will send them 
ANOTHER NOTE!!’’) 


destination, and examine the character o 
her cargo. If she had on board guns, pow- 
der, or any other supplies intended for the 
direct use of hostile armies, the neutral ship 
and her cargo could be dealt with under the 
recognized rules of international law. Diffi- 
culties arose, however, on account of arbi- 
trary and changing lists of materials and ar- 
ticles which Great Britain was from time 
to time treating as ‘conditional contraband.” 


Thus shipments of copper in 
neutral vessels from the United 
States to Italy and the Scandi- 
navian countries were seized, on the ground 
that the material might afterwards be sent 
to Germany and used in the manufacture of 
guns and ammunition. This was wholly 
contrary to the rules and principles of inter- 
national law. For some time England re- 
fused to permit cotton to be sent to Ger- 
many, although the use of this raw material 
in the spinning and weaving mills was a 
matter of ordinary industry, rather than of 
war supply. Subsequently this attitude about 
cotton was relaxed, but only for a short pe- 
riod. A large number of other articles and 
commodities were from time to time declared 
by England to be contraband of war, with 
sole reference to injuring Germany and with 


Growing 
' Restrictions 
on Trade 
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no apparent regard whatever for the rights 
of neutral nations to engage in trade and 
commerce. Not less arbitrary and _ illegal 
were the methods by which the right of “visit 
and search” was exercised. Under pretense 
of making more thorough search than was 
possible at sea, many neutral ships were taken 
into British ports and held there for weeks 
or months in utter disregard of established 
rights. Under international law the pre- 
sumption is entirely in favor of neutral ships 
pursuing their business upon the high seas; 
and they are not to be detained by interfer- 
ence of countries at war, unless upon clear 
grounds for supposing that they are engaged 
in carrying contraband of war to the enemy. 
For a time, our Government made frequent 
and very energetic protests against these arbi- 
trary practises. 


,.,. Finally, however, the climax 
Prohibiting - - A 
Food was reached when it was decided 
Shipments 


by Great Britain to use her sea 
power to suppress all neutral trade with 
Germany, of whatsoever character. This ex- 
treme position was reached by two steps. 
The first step was in the refusal to permit 
neutral ships to carry wheat and like food 
supplies to German ports. The pretext for 





AN ENGLISH IDEA OF AMERICA’S DEALING WITH 
GERMANY 

(This cartoon, from London Punch, refers to the 
memorandum given out by Ambassador von Bernstorff 
in April, complaining of American shipment of arms. 
The cartoon is entitled ‘Rejected Addresses,” and repre- 
sents the Kaiser as saying to Miss Columbia: “Perhaps 
it was right to dissemble your love, but why did you 
kick me downstairs?’’) 
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this unexpected step was found in the cur- 
rent news from Germany to the effect that 
the Government was controlling the distri- 
bution of bread. It was assumed by the 
English Government that this was equiva- 
lent to bringing food supplies under military 
control, so that they might be regarded as 
contraband of war. In simple and obvious 
truth, the Germans had not militarized 
breadstuffs and like articles. They had 
merely brought them under a joint munici- 
pal regulation, to prevent such private specu- 
lation and cornering of wheat as might re- 
sult in hardship to the ordinary population. 
The best-known case of British action along 
this line had to do with the Wilhelmina, an 
American ship carrying a cargo of wheat 
to Germany. ‘The British made seizure, 
agreeing, however, to pay for the wheat. 
While the British readiness not only to pay 
for the wheat that they had thus appropri- 
ated, but also to compensate the owners of 
the ship for interference and delay, were 
in mitigation of hardships to Americans, the 
incident illustrated the abandonment of all 
recognized principles of international law. 
The Government of the United States made 
protest, -but without effect. The British 
Government seems to have been quite misin- 
formed regarding the food situation in Ger- 
many, and to have come under the spell of 
a strong temptation to violate international 
law. for..the sake of producing famine condi- 
tions; and. thus weakening the enemy and 
shortening the war: 


It was at this juncture that Ger- 

many, greatly exasperated, made 

announcement, on February 4, 
that two weeks later (February 18) a new 
policy would be entered upon, involving the 
use of submarines, in a zone surrounding the 
British Isles, against merchant ships belong- 
ing. to her enemies. ‘The significant clause 
in the announcement issued by the German 
Admiralty was as follows: 


Germany’s 
Announced 
Retaliation 


Every enemy merchant ship found in this war 
zone will be destroyed, even if it is impossible to 
avert dangers which threaten the crew and pas- 
sengers. 

It was further explained that neutral ships 
in the war zone would be in danger, al- 
though it was made clear that this would 
only be-through accident and not through 
intention. Our Government, on February 


10, sent a note to Germany the purport of 
which was to protest against any harm be- 
ing done by this policy to American ships or 
The note was very friendly, and 


citizens. 


its views were summed up in the following 
sentence: 


s 


The Government of. the United States... 
expresses the confident hope and expectation that 
the Imperial German Government can and will 
give assurance that American citizens: and their 
vessels will not be molested by the naval forces 
of Germany otherwise than by visit and search, 
though their vessels may be traversing the sea 
area delimited in the proclamation of the German 
Admiralty. 


ites On that same date our Govern- 
Explanation to Ment protested, in a note to the 
Washington British Government, against the 
use of the American flag by British ships as 
a means of protection against submarines, ex- 
plaining our concern for “the safety of 
American vessels and lives in the war zone 
declared by the German Admiralty.” Ger- 
many, in a long and very interesting answer 
sénit’ to Washington on February 18, 're- 
viewed the circumstances which had leéd to 
her policy, which, it was declared, “repre- 
sents solely a measure of self-defense imposed 
on Germany by her vital interests against 
England’s method of warfare, which is con- 
trary to international law.” ‘The note point- 
ed out the fact that the German Govern- 
ment, while easily able to prevent it, had up 
to that moment permitted the extensive traf- 
fic in food from Denmark to England ;— 
while England, on the other hand, had cut 
off outside food from Germany, even where 
expressly for civilian use and carried in an 
American ship like the Wilhelmina. We 
were permitting the vast trade in arms and 
munitions of war from the United States 
to England, while apparently not trying very 
earnestly to protect our flag in strictly non- 
contraband trade with Germany. The pos- 
sible danger to neutrals in the war zone, 
where Germany proposed to use mines as well 
as submarines, was frankly set forth in this 
remarkable communication of February 18. 


On- March 1, Premier Asquith, 
in the House of Commons, an- 
nounced the determination of 
the Allies to ‘frame retaliatory measures, in 
order in their turn to prevent commodities 
of any kind from reaching or leaving Ger- 
many.” This declaration was so vague in 
its terms as to practical methods that it be- 
came necessary for neutrals to know what 
was meant. Meanwhile, however, our Gov- 
ernment, on February 20, had taken a step 
of the highest importance. It had framed 
a proposal, which was sent at the same time 
to London and Berlin. First, neither Ger- 
many nor Great Britain were to sow float- 


The Excellent 
American 
Proposal 
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EUROPE SHOULD BE WARNED BY SAMSON'S FATE 
From the News (Chicago) 


ing mines on the high seas and territorial 
waters, and they were to restrict their use 
of anchored mines. Second, neither was to 
use submarines to attack merchant vessels, 
except to enforce the right of visit and search. 
Third, neither was to permit merchant ves- 
sels to use neutral flags for purposes of dis- 
guise. Germany, on its part, was to agree 
that food imported from the United States 
should be sent to agencies of American des- 
ignation, and so distributed as to make cer- 
tain its use for non-combatants. Great 
Britain was to agree not to interfere with 
food shipments consigned to agencies des- 
ignated by the United States Government in 
Germany. This was a sound and a right- 
eous program. It called both countries back 
from lawlessness to a decent observance of 
the principles of international law. 


. The German reply was sent on 
erman. 
Agrees, England March 1, and it accepted the 
Refuses ~~ American proposals in all essen- 
tial respects and in a proper spirit. Great 
Britain’s reply was not made until March 
13, and it was thoroughly unsatisfactory, re- 
fusing the American proposals. Its first half 
consisted of a long series of charges against 
the Germans for their conduct in Belgium, 
their alleged bad treatment of British pris- 
oners in Germany, and many other things 
having no bearing upon the points made in 
the American proposal. Its second half con- 
sisted of a long and unfortunate argument in 
favor of the policy of starving non-com- 
batants as a proper means of waging war, 
Bismarck and Caprivi being quoted as hav- 


ing, at some past time, defended such prac- 
tises. Sir Edward Grey ended by declaring 
emphatically that the policy of excluding 
foodstuffs from Germany would be _ per- 
sisted in. In this communication of March 
13, Sir Edward Grey used the word “block- 
ade,” and it had evidently been decided by 
the British authorities to justify their arbi- 
trary proceedings as at least analogous to a 
well-known method in maritime warfare. A 
recognized blockade, however, is one that 
employs warships at the entrance to ports, in 
such a way as to be able to prevent the in- 
coming and outgoing of vessels. On March 
15, in answer to our further inquiries, Sir 
Edward Grey declared that it was not the 
British intention ‘to interfere with neutral 
vessels carrying enemy cargo of non-contra- 
band nature outside European waters, inclu- 
ding the Mediterranean.” 


Britain's On that same date (March 15) 
“Blockade” of there was issued a British Order 
Germany in Council, declaring a blockade 
of German ports. The text of the order, 
which comprises a number of detailed para- 


. 


graphs, shows that the policy set forth is . 


not that of a blockade in the recognized 
sense. It is not to be denied, however, that 
it has the same practical effect ; while it must 
further be admitted that it was so planned 
as to impose the least possible hardship upon 
neutrals. It is a demonstrated fact that 
England and her allies are actually able to 
cut off neutral trade by sea with Germany. 
While the so-called “cordon” is probably not 
represented by any actual placing of ships at 
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stated intervals, or over against the approach 
to harbors, there is a real stoppage of traffic; 
and so the policy cannot be criticized as that 
of a mere “paper” blockade. ‘There have 
been those who held that our Government 
should have gone farther in its endeavors 
to maintain for American ships the right to 
carry food to German ports. But when 
Great Britain developed her retaliation to 
the point of proclaiming a blockade, she 
was at least much nearer the old landmarks 
of international law than was her opponent. 
Furthermore, she was not forgetting the 
principles of humanity. 


If it were objected that her long- 
range blockade was novel in 
method, there was permissible 
the reply that those who objected were at 
liberty to try the experiment of blockade- 
running. Doubtless if all neutral powers 
had joined together to make protest and to 
declare that they could not permit their 
ships to be detained under pretext of block- 
ade, except at the actual approach to particu- 
. lar ports, England and her allies might have 
made the Order in Council of March 15 
still more precise and definite. But this was 
not done, and it would seem that neutral 
powers had in effect accepted the policy of 
the Allies as amounting to a lawful block- 
adé. Germany could not rightly say that 
Wwe were under any obligations as neutrals 
to be concerned about the way a blockade 
should’ affect one belligerent or another. 
We can only consider how the Order in 
Council affected our own rights and inter- 
ests. If our Administration did not protest 
vigorously to Great Britain after March 15, 
it was because it did not regard it as neces- 
sary to adopt that course. Numerous pre- 
vious communications to Great Britain had 
shown that our State Department was mind- 
ful of American commercial interests. 


Effective and 
Acquiesced In 


In the note of February 10 to 
Germany we had intimated that 
any sacrifice of American lives 
or ships in the war zone would oblige us to 
hold Germany to strict accountability. 
While not admitting that neutral powers 
were remiss to the extent of being at fault, 
it may be said that they would have been 
justified in going much farther in February 
and March than they actually did go at 
that time in protesting against the proposed 
use of mines and submarines. The waters 
in which Germany undertook to operate 
were not British, but a part of the high seas, 


Germany's 
Policy 
Unjustified 
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open, for free and peaceful use, to the whole 
world. Many hundreds of vessels belong- 
ing to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Hol- 
land were accustomed to use those waters. 
The commerce of South America, as well as 
of North America, was also affected. It 
might now be wished that a joint protest 
of the most vigorous kind, from all neutral 
nations, had been drafted and sent to the 
German Government in February or March. 
That the policy was wholly wrong, irre- 
spective of Germany’s provocation, must be 
admitted by all clear-thinking people. 


a What many Americans, and par- 
ight and - 
Wrong, Even in ticularly the newspapers, have 
Warfare seemed to forget is that the pol- 
icy was wrong from the start, regardless of 
particular incidents. It was announced on 
the 4th of February that Germany meant 
to sink all merchant vessels in the described 
zone belonging to her enemies. ‘The wrong 
thing was the policy itself. It was inevitable 
that the incidents would be shocking, and 
that sooner or later some particular inci- 
dent would involve large loss of life, as in 
the case of the Lusitania. War is so bad a 
thing that to some minds there is no such 
thing as legitimate ways of carrying it on. 
But there are clear distinctions that have 
been worked out in human experience. A 
great German scholar and publicist, Dr. 
Francis Lieber,—who came to this country 
in the period before our Civil War and did 
so much to teach us the principles of polit- 
ical science and international law,—formu- 
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lated in a hundred clauses, for President 
Lincoln, a code which was promulgated for 
the guidance of our armies; and it has 
formed the groundwork of principle upon 
which the world has gone far towards agree- 
ment in the regulation of practises -pertain- 
ing to the carrying-on of warfare. The drop- 
ping of explosives from airships upon unfor- 
tified places is dastardly and is not warfare, 
but wanton crime. The use of : floating 
mines, or of torpedoes discharged from sub- 
marines, to sink merchant ships without no- 
tice, is as wrong a thing in principle as the 
poisoning of wells. Such methods have 
not even the excuse that they are humane 
in the long run because they shorten a 


war. ‘They have no such results. 
It is well understood that the 
The Allies 3 nas 
and Neutral American Government was 
Complaints aking close record of inci- 


dents in the submarine campaign, and that 
a note would have been sent to Germany 
even if the Lusitania had been unmolested. 
Furthermore, a note to England and her 
allies was under contemplation regarding the 
operation of Orders in Council respecting 
the ships and the commerce of neutrals. The 
Lusitania instance was so flagrant that the 
note to Germany was expedited; and it as- 
sumed a much graver character than the 
previous notes and dispatches of the State 
Department. There remained the duty of 
presenting to Great Britain our up-to-date 
protest against her arbitrary conduct on the 
high seas, and her negligent treatment of 
ships and cargoes held for search or for action 
in prize courts. The President returned to 
Washington on May 19, from his inspection 
of the fleet at New York; and it was some- 
what confidently expected that he would 
within ‘a very short time instruct the State 
Department to present our complaints to 
Great Britain from the standpoint of neutral 
rights. Not only was such a’statement due 
in order that American ship-owners and mer- 
‘chants should have a proper standing, but 
it was also due to our national dignity in 
view of the repeated charge that we condone 
England’s violations of international law 
because our interests lie in the direction of 
favoring our munificent customers. It was 
felt that German public opinion would be 
more favorable towards a change in the 
submarine policy, with a friendly answer to 
Mr. Wilson’s note, if there had also been 
made public a restatement and assertion of 
our rights as they have been disregarded 
by England. 
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General military and_ political 
conditions in May led up to 
something like a British minis- 
terial crisis, and resulted in the announce- 
ment, on the 19th, that the cabinet would 
be entirely reconstructed and that the two 
great parties. would share offices alike. 
France at the outset of the war had given 
up the party system, and had practically 
abandoned legislative activities. A  min- 
istry had been formed from the strongest 
men of all parties, and the two legislative 
chambers had given this cabinet unlimited 
financial and military authority. England 
until now had prosecuted the war with the 
Liberal party holding all the offices, except- 
ing that Lord Kitchener, who is a soldier 
and not a partisan, had been made Minister 
of War. Under existing law, a parliamentary 
election is to be held at least once in five 
years. ‘The present House of Commons 
was chosen in 1910. But it is not convenient 
to hold a general election this year; and the 
leaders of all parties have agreed to postpone 
it. Under the circumstances, however, it 
has become desirable to unify ‘the country 
in the prosecution of the war by bringing 
the Unionist leaders into the cabinet, and 
proceeding henceforth in total disregard of 
party lines. ' 


A Strong 
British 
Ministry 


oA 


In his preliminary announce- 
ment, Mr. Asquith made it clear 
that he would continue as Prime 
Minister, that Sir Edward Grey would ‘hold 
his post as Foreign Minister, and that, the 
general war policy would remain unchanged. 
A serious rupture had come about between 
Mr. Churchill, as head of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and Admiral Fisher, who, as First 
Sea Lord, is the professional or operative 
naval chief. It was expected that Mr. 
Churchill would take another portfolio, and 
that perhaps Mr. A. J. Balfour, formerly 
Prime Minister and the most distinguished 
of the Conservative leaders, would become 
First Lord of the Admiralty. It was inti- 
mated that Mr. A. Bonar Law, who has 
been for some time leader of the Conserva- 
tive opposition in the House of Commons, 
and who is a business man of large experi- 
ence, might succeed Mr. Lloyd George as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In this case 
Mr. Lloyd George would be given some 
other cabinet post in which his extraordinary 
energy and talent would find even greater 
opportunity to serve the country’s immediate 
needs. It was understood that Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, the leader of the Labor party, 


Expected 
Changes 
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would have a place in the cabinet, and that 
Mr. John Redmond, the Irish leader, would 
probably decline a seat. It was also con- 
jectured that Lord Kitchener might be trans- 
ferred to the command of the British armies 
in the field, and that his present work at 
the War Office might be divided, with one 
statesman as War Minister in the usual 


‘sense, and another as organizer and director 


of the vast business of the supply of war 
materials. It was surmised that Mr. Lloyd 
George might be the best man to overcome 
the labor difficulties in the shipyards and 
munition factories, and to accomplish things 
on the business side of war preparation for 


‘which Kitchener has been less fitted than 
for the recruiting and military side. 


Certainly .the British Empire 
needs the services of the strongest 
men of all parties who can be 
) The navy has grown 
faster than it has been depleted, by losses; 
yet the management of the Dardanelles cam- 


A Capable 
Group 


paign, and a number of other matters, show 


thatthere-has been friction and that there 
is room for improvement in efficiency. The 
British soldiers fight well, and their officers 
are brave; but the work of recruiting and 
training has left much to be desired. Upon 
the ‘whole, the Liberal cabinet has been 
strong and deserving of the national support 
it has received during the past year of emer- 
gency. .The proposed coalition cabinet, how- 


ever, bids fair to be the most capable and 
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THE RT. HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, FOREMOST 
UNIONIST LEADER 


(Mr. Balfour was expected last month to become a 
member of the new British coalition cabinet) 


intelligent ever organized in the entire his- 
tory of the United Kingdom. 


koohies Americans are Teady to believe 

to the that this British cabinet will 

Future mean to fight for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace on a basis of justice, 
and with the prospect of a great reduction 
in the burden of armaments. Leaders of 
opinion in the United States are not trying 
to end this particular war, but they are plan- 
ning thoughtfully for the future establish- 
ment of tribunals whose judgments can be 
enforced. ‘They would have the neutrality 
of small countries like Belgium, and of large 
countries, too, guaranteed by arrangements 
that would be effective. We are publishing 
in this number an article by Professor Jenks, 
upon the movement for a strong international 
tribunal, that culminated in a great confer- 
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A GROUP OF PROMINENT SPEAKERS AT THE WORLD COURT CONGRESS, HELD AT CLEVELAND LAST MONTH 


Congressman William W. Wilson, 


(Left to right: 
Taft, 


‘Judge Alton B. Parker, ex-President William H. 
Joseph Silverman, Dr. Francis E. 


ence at Cleveland last month. Following it 
will be found an article sent to us by Mr. 
Herbert Stead, of London, outlining with 
some precision a plan for the strengthening 
of The Hague Court as approved by himself 
and many fellow “pacifists” in England 
and .Europe. Every right-minded man and 
woman should advocate a future reign of 
law under which all peoples may find 
security and may lay aside fear and hatred. 
Meanwhile, however, we must again empha- 
size what we have said in a preceding para- 
graph, to the effect that there is now such a 
thing as law and established custom regu- 
lating the method of carrying on war. Neu- 
trals owe it to themselves and to mankind 
to protest with louder voices than heretofore 
against the violation of such rules. 


No belligerent in the present 
war has accomplished anything 
of military value by the mis- 
treatment of women and children; by the 
destruction of architectural monuments or 
of humble homes; by the use of floating 
mines, or by the dropping of bombs from 
airships. The aeroplanes have a great and 
proper use for purposes of reconnoissance. 
The submarine is a lawful weapon to be em- 
ployed by navies against navies. Poisonous 
gases seem to belong with poisoned water 
and the distribution of typhoid or cholera 
germs, as having no lawful place in war- 


Existing 
Rules of 
War 


Dr. 
John 
Clark, Theodore Marburg, Emerson MeMillin, Prof. Jeremiah W. 


fare. 


Henry Clews, James Brown Seott, 
Mayor Newton D. Baker, Rabbi 
Jenks) 


John Wesley Hill, 
Hays Hammond, 


As to the practise of terrorism in an 
invaded country, there are points of great 
difficulty. We have before us_ the report 
of an English commission, headed by Lord 
Bryce, which, under direction of the British 
Government, has investigated the charges 
of German massacre and rapine in Belgium. 
Lord Bryce’s associates were Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir Edward Clark, Sir Alfred Hop- 
kinson, and three other men of high stand- 
ing and ability. They examined more than 
twelve hundred depositions, and are con- 
vinced of the truth of a vast array of serious 
specific allegations. It is difficult to know 
the truth regarding the German explana- 
tions. In most instances they defend their 
severity on the ground that civilians were 
“sniping,” that is to say, shooting at Ger- 
man soldiers in the street from windows and 
roofs. At least it would seem that the reign 
of terror in Belgium took a somewhat definite 
course and came to a definite and early end. 
Let us hope that such phases of the war are 
past, and that .operations henceforth will 
have a more strictly military character. 


peren One of the fortunate events of 
Settles with the memorable month of May 
hina 
was the conclusion of a final 
agreement between Japan and China, which 
averted all danger of rupture. Japan gains 
many advantages, but it is by no means clear 
that China will be hurt rather than helped 
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Photograph by Brown Brothers 


by Japan’s program. It is not easy for an 
impartial American friend of both countries 
to discover that China is deprived of any 
essential right or power that she cannot 
regain in the future when she has attained 
2 higher political and industrial development. 
Our authorities at Washington have been 
kept well informed, and have not considered 
Japan’s policy in China as harmful to our 
present or future trade interests. China will 
require political advice and tutelage, and 
outside aid in the development of economic 
resources, for a good while to come. Japan’s 
interests require conditions of permanent in- 
timacy and friendship between these two 
great Asiatic powers. We shall in due time 
present an extended review of the new ar- 
rangements between China and Japan, from 
the pen of an authority. 


Terrifying as some aspects of the 
European struggle have been, 
there is nothing in the whole 
world so forlorn as the plight of Mexico, 
and no topic so enshrouded in gloom. There 
is more hope in the worst corner of Europe 
than in the brightest spot of Mexico. In 
the period of Huerta’s dominance our au- 
thorities at Washington pinned their faith 


Mexico’s 
Destruction 


YUAN SHIH-KAI, PRESIDENT OF CHINA 


upon Carranza. He seemed to represent 
the cause of the people, and to have a fair 
prospect of leading the way to peace and 
regeneration. Later on the Administration 
was obliged to give up Carranza as wholly 
disappointing, and to make Villa, with his 
well-regarded assistant, General Angeles, the 
object of their prayers and hopes. General 
Obregon has of late seemed to hold the cen- 
ter of the lurid stage, and he is in the field 
while his chief, Carranza, lingers at Vera 
Cruz. A high authority at Washington re- 
marked in private confidence the other day 
that a vigorous American leader could take 
a large trainload or two of provisions and 
a million dollars in cash, and march straight 
to the City of Mexico with 200,000 loyal 
Mexican troops, who would be glad to serve 
him for daily bread and a small regular wage. 
Mexico to-day is an anarchy, not an organ- 
ized political sovereignty. A military dicta- 
torship doubtless will establish itself upon 
the ruins. It is a thousand pities that respon- 
sible Mexican citizens who have property 
and lawful interests in that country are so 
lacking in wisdom and common sense that 
they do not urge the United States Govern- 
ment to take up the task of reorganizing 
Mexico in an altruistic and neighborly spirit. 
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ead As the leaders of the Spanish 
‘pain 2 
and kingdom look on at the spectacle 
Portugal : 


of colossal warfare raging all 
about them, they have no little reason to 
feel more kindly towards the United States 
than heretofore. Spain’s neutrality remains 
unshaken, and she is free from the worry 
and distraction of distant colonies. Her re- 
lations with Cuba are such that the rich 
island is worth more to her now than in 
the period before 1898. The Philippines 
are well off her hands, yet are open to her 
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For several weeks up to May 7 
the Roosevelt-Barnes trial at 
Syracuse had bold headlines 
every day on the front pages. ‘Then for 
a few days the Lusitania, President Wilson’s 
note, the Italian crisis, and other large mat- 
ters demanded attention; and _ Brother 
Barnes’ profits as a hard-working Albany 
printer were forgotten by the thousands of 
other honest and self-sacrificing printers who 
need so-called State and county “pap” to 
sustain the precarious business of local jour- 
nalism. The case 


Roosevelt 





for commerce. Her 
security in these 
troublous times is 


greatly enhanced by 
the fact that she is 
not maintaining 
armies and navies in 
the costly and dan- 
gerous * business of 
suppressing) West 
Indian and East In- 
dian uprisings. 


Their progress at 
home will enable 
the Spaniards to 


gain a stronger in- 
fluence in due time 
over the small coun- 
try, Portugal, that 
occupies a portion of 
their Iberian Pen- 
insula. The Portu- 
guese have not yet 
Jearned how to run 
their little country 
as a republic. They 
were engaged last 
month in riots and 








reached its end just 
as these pages were 
sent to press. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. 
Barnes had occupied 
the witness-stand 
for many days. Ex- 
perienced __ political 
observers meanwhile 
had found out noth- 
ing about Colonel 
Roosevelt that they 
had not always 
known; while, on 
the other hand, .-it 
may be said. that 
well-informed peo- 
ple in the State of 
New York had 
gained no new im- 
pression of Mr. 
Barnes. Libel suits, 
however, have tech- 
nical aspects; and it 
may be assumed that 
the lawyers of the 
country have gained 
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revolts that took on 
the character of civil 
war. One Prime 
Minister was de- 
posed, and another was shot. A part of the 
navy mutinied and shelled the city of Lisbon. 
In the fighting ‘200 persons were reported 
killed and 500 wounded. President Arriaga 
was continued in office, the revolutionary 
movement having been directed not against 
him, but rather against the policy of Premier 
Castro. At a ‘distance these Portuguese dis- 
turbances seem unreal, somewhat like Cen- 
tral American revolutions as presented in 
comic opera. But to the people actually 
living there the political discords are real 
and highly disturbing. Spain may have to 
intervene some day, and attach a “Platt 
Amendment” to the Portuguese constitution! 


(From a very recent photograph) 


from this unusual 
case some new 
knowledge of court 
procedure and the 
application of the law of libel that may be 
useful in future contests and may justify in 
some degree the enormous expenditure of time 
and money that went on at Syracuse for five 
weeks. Justice Andrews charged the jury 
that the two matters to be considered were 
whether there was an alliance between Mr. 
Barnes and Charles F. Murphy during the 
Senatorial contest of 1911, and whether Mr. 
Barnes worked through a corrupt alliance 
between “crooked politics and crooked busi- 
ness.” The jury’s finding for Colonel Roose- 
velt,—the expected outcome,—was a tribute 
to the career of a public man whose record 
had been put to a most exacting test. 


ROOSEVELT 
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Soon after the New York State 
Constitutional Convention as- 
sembled at Albany an interesting 
question arose regarding the effect of such 
action as the convention may be disposed 
to take on the subject of woman suffrage. 
It will be remembered that two successive 
legislatures have voted to submit to popular 
vote an amendment to the present constitu- 
tion granting suffrage to women. This was 
in fulfilment of pledges made in the plat- 
forms of the three leading parties. Paren- 
thetically we may observe that neither the 
resolution as passed by the two legislatures 
nor the party platform declarations com- 
mitted anybody to the principle of woman 
suffrage. It was merely the submission of 
the question to decision at the polls. The 
legislature having taken this action, the peo- 
ple will vote on the question at the coming 
November election. If a majority of votes 
should be cast in favor of the suffrage amend- 
ment, the existing constitution of the State 
would be altered ‘in that respect. But, mean- 
while, a convention has been called which 
may proceed to write and submit to the peo- 
ple an entirely new constitution, embodying 
such provisions regarding the suffrage as 
it may see fit. Under a provision of the 
present constitution any action taken by the 
convention will supersede the action of the 
legislature. The advocates of woman suf- 
frage in New York are, therefore, desirous 
that the convention itself should do nothing 


Woman 
Suffrage in 
New York 





A MAJOR OPERATION 


(Apropos of the convention to revise the New York 
State Constitution, and two of its dominant leaders, 
Elihu Root and William Barnes) 


From the World (New York) 
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HON. ELIHU ROOT AS PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


that will nullify the effect of the vote on 
the amendment in November, whatever may 
be the collective opinion of the delegates 
on the merits of the question. 


In selecting the chairmen of the 

Constitutional important committees, the Presi- 
Convention dent, Mr. Root, gave merited 
recognition to several delegates of conspicu- 
ous ability and reputation for public service. 
The chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and “floor manager” of the convention is 
the Hon. George W. Wickersham, former 
Attorney-General of the United States. The 
Hon. Seth Low, former Mayor of New 
York, is chairman of the Cities Committee, 
while the Hon. Henry L. Stimson heads the 
Committee on State Finances. Mr. Louis 
Marshall, a prominent lawyer of New York, 
is the chairman of the Committee on Pre- 
ambles and Rights; Mr. Charles M. Dow, 
the efficient president of the Niagara Com- 
mission, of the Committee on Conservation, 
and Mr. Frederick C. Tanner, of that on 
Governor and other State Officers and Short 
Ballot. The chairmanship of the Committee 
on Legislative Powers was conferred on the 
Hon. William Barnes, of Albany, whose 
familiarity with the subject has been asserted 
from different standpoints in recent legal pro- 
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ceedings at Syracuse. Altogether it is fair to 
say that the ability and special aptitudes of 
the individual delegates are well represented 
by the chairmen of the important committees. 


As to the pending issues in the 
convention, no one looks for any 
radical or sensational outcome of 
the proceedings and, indeed, it is hardly to 
be expected that any revolutionary proposi- 
tion will even reach the stage of debate. 
The outlook for municipal home rule is 
more favorable than ever before. ‘This is 
no longer a novel principle in America, al- 
though thus far it has failed of adoption 
in the Empire State. There is little ques- 
tion that the convention will provide some 
way by which the great’ cities of the State 
may manage their own strictly local affairs. 
As to the question of New York City’s in- 
crease of representation in the legislature on 
the basis of its population, the prospect is 
more doubtful. The existing restriction pre- 
vents the city from obtaining a majority of 
the legislature, even though its population 
is more than half that of the State, and it 
pays nearly two-thirds of the total State 
taxes. The up-State counties, always jeal- 
ous of the steadily growing power of the 
metropolis, stanchly oppose every suggestion 
looking to an increase of New York City’s 
dominance in State affairs. On the other 
hand, the enormous property interests of the 
city are more and more insistent on a con- 
trolling voice in State finance. Before and 
after the adjournment of the last legislature 
the New York municipal authorities en- 
gaged in a heated controversy with the Al- 
bany officials over the question of the $18,- 
000,000 State tax, and insisted that Gov- 
ernor Whitman, through the exercise of his 
veto power during the thirty days after the 
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adjournment of the legislature, should arbi- 
trarily cut out items from the annual appro- 
priation bills so as to make possible the veto- 
ing of the direct-tax bill. This controversy 
focused the attention of the State on the 
issue between the metropolis and Albany. 


Lawmaking Although forty State legisla- 
East and tures have been in session in this 
es 


country since the first of January, 
the work of most of them has attracted lit- 
tle attention. The volume of so-called pro- 
gressive legislation for the current year is 
undoubtedly smaller than for many years 
past. It is by no means true, however, as 
some newspapers have alleged, that a wave 
of reaction has swept the country. There 
has been a marked pause in radical law- 
making in those parts of the country,—the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast,—where 
this kind of legislating had come to be taken 
as a matter of course. But in the Eastern 
States, which had lagged a little behind the 
rest of the country, this year’s legislation is 
well up to established standards, and in the 
field of labor and social legislation even shows 
an advance. ‘The State of Pennsylvania, for 
example, under the leadership of Governor 
Brumbaugh, has put on its statute-books a 
child-labor bill that has been advocated for 
years by the Child Labor Association of that 
State,—at times with slight hopes of success. 


Like most enactments of this 
kind the new Pennsylvania law 
represents a compromise. ‘The 
bill originally endorsed by Governor Brum- 
baugh provided a forty-eight-hour week and 
an eight-hour day, while the bill supported by 
the manufacturers granted a fifty-four-hour 
week and a nine-hour day. The Cox bill, 
as now enacted, provides a fifty-one-hour 
week and a nine-hour day, subject to a re- 
duction of eight hours a week to permit chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen to attend 
vocational schools. Pennsylvania, a State in 
which thousands of children are employed 
in the glass industry and in mines, has long 
been known as one of the most backward of 
our commonwealths in the regulation of child 
labor, although her neighbor States having 
similar industries have for some time en- 
forced child-labor laws, thus taking from the 
Pennsylvania manufacturers the argument of 
a competitive handicap. The passage of this 
law in Pennsylvania is among the first fruits 
of Governor Brumbaugh’s administration and 


Child Labor 
in 
Pennsylvania 


_it will be taken as an earnest of his purpose to 


advance the standards of social legislation in 


the Keystone State. 
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In New York, it must be ad- 
mitted that the legislative session 
in its early stages gave some in- 
dication of reactionary tendencies. Efforts 
were made to tamper with the labor laws in 
the interest of certain influential groups of 
employers. In the end, however, public opin- 
ion concentrated in such a way as to frustrate 
most of these efforts. In the May REvIEw 
we referred to the new Mothers’ Pension 
law which is generally regarded as an im- 
portant step in advance. ‘The working of this 
law will be closely watched by other States, 
since the New York experiment will be tried 
on a larger scale than elsewhere. Another 
measure that cannot fail to have far-reaching 
effects is the law for consolidating the State 
Labor Department and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission. A State Industrial 
Commission is created for the administration 
of all the labor laws. In composition and 
powers this new board closely follows the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, created 
four years ago and later copied by Ohio. The 
five commissioners will be appointed by the 
Governor for six-year terms, and each com- 
missioner will be made personally responsible 
for some special part of the administrative 
‘work. The Governor will also appoint an 
unsalaried Industrial Council, with advisory 
powers only, five members to represent em- 
ployers and five to represent employees. The 
secretary of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Dr. John B. Andrews, de- 
clares in the Survey that in passing this law 
the New York Legislature “has enacted the 
most advanced system for the administration 
of its labor laws, including its Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, that has yet been adopted 
by any American State.” The changes made 
in the Compensation law will be treated at 


Progress in 
New York 


length in a subsequent number of this 
REVIEW. 

In New England the legislatures 

giher have been sorely embarrassed in 


attempting to deal with the com- 
plicated problems arising in. the reorganiza- 
tion of the Boston & Maine Railroad system. 
The New Hampshire lawmakers adjourned 
without taking any action on this matter, 
and thus far no agreement has been reached 
in Massachusetts. The Maine Legislature, 
however, passed a bill which seemed satis- 
factory to the various interests involved. The 
New England legislatures are giving in- 
creased attention to questions of conservation, 
particularly the control of water-power and 
the reforestation of wild lands. In Massa- 
chusetts the development of an adequate road 
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system in the western portion of the State has 
crystalized in a definite program. Aside from 
the passage of a direct primary law in Ver- 
mont, practically no “progressive” measures 
have gone on the statute-books in New Eng- 
land during the present year. For the rest of 
the country, the outstanding achievements in 
the year’s legislative record are very few. 
Iowa becomes the eighteenth State to limit 
the working day of children under sixteen 
years of age to eight hours. Street trades 
and messenger service are also regulated by 
law. North and South Dakota have abol- 
ished capital punishment for murder,—a re- 
form that was unsuccessfully advocated in 
New York, California, and other States. The 
Alaska Legislature took similar action. On 
the Pacific Coast one of the few enactments 
of general interest was the California bill 
providing for non-partisan elections, a system 
that had already been introduced in Minne- 
sota. California has adopted the system of 
convict labor on highways that has been 
successfully tried out in Colorado. Missouri 
and Utah are among the States that have 
legalized land-bank systems. 


The stock-market barometer of 
trade and industry was rising 
rapidly until checked by the 
Lusitania disaster and the uncertainties fol- 
lowing it. While the more spectacular ad- 
vances in stock prices seen in April and the 
first week of May came in the securities of 
those concerns favored, or supposed to be 
favored, by foreign orders for war supplies, 
the copper stocks advanced only less rapidly 
under the stimulus of a current price for the 
metal of nineteen cents per pound; it had 
gone as low as eleven cents early last au- 
tumn. The railroad securities, too, fol- 
lowed the prevailing tendency, though in 
more orderly fashion. But the really re- 
markable phenomenon was the suddenly 
changed mental attitude of business men to- 
ward the future. The long spell of depres- 
sion seemed to break all at once; the banks 
were replete with money and, of a sudden, 
people felt that they wished to do something 
with it, to risk it in ventures. When one 
inquires concerning the reasons for this radi- 
cal change an important factor seems to be 
simply the revulsion from long depression, 
a purely psychological consideration. But 
there are other more tangible reasons. Bank 
clearings, a highly important index of trade 
activity, were increasing in volume rather 
rapidly, except on the Pacific Coast. Although 
the United States Steel Corporation did not 
begin to earn even its preferred dividend 
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THE GENERAL STORE 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 


in the first quarter of 1915,—the worst but 
one in its history,—it was noticed that the 
second month of the quarter was a great im- 
provement over the first, and the third month 
a still greater improvement over the second. 
It was reported that the steel mills were 
running at nearly 70 per cent. of their ca- 
pacity instead of the 30 per cent. of last 
autumn. ‘The most important development, 
however, was the brilliant report as to the 
country’s crops. 


The Government crop report of 
May 8 was surprisingly favor- 
able. With the largest acreage 
of winter wheat ever known, the crop condi- 
tion had improved radically during April, 
and the estimate of yield was for 693,000,- 
000 bushels, breaking all records in our his- 
tory. ‘This surpassed expectations of the 
experts by about 20,000,000 bushels. Not 
only had the condition improved; the lost 
acreage was the smallest since 1902. The 
spring wheat situation was most favorable, 
and there was a fair promise of the largest 
total wheat crop ever harvested in America. 
Spring plowing and planting were much 
farther advanced, under good conditions, 
than is usual; excellent crops of rye and hay 
were indicated, and statisticians began to 
talk of a total value of farm products in 


1915 of twelve billion dollars. 


Wheat was, in the middle of 
May, still bringing the farmers 
about $1.40 per bushel, a price 
known only under war conditions, or when 
. Stocks were in the way of being “‘cornered.”” 
It was noticeable, however, that speculative 


A Wonderful 
Crop 
Forecast 
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Wheat 
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prices for wheat to be delivered next au- 
tumn, after the present crop is harvested, 
were nearly forty cents less,—an extraordi- 
nary difference which reflects the doubt of 
speculative dealers in grain on three main 
points: (1) whether the enormous produc- 
tion now promised will not overtake con- 
sumption; (2) whether the Allies will not 
succeed in the Dardanelles and open an out- 
let for Russia’s stores of wheat to come from 
the shores of the Black Sea; and (3) wheth- 
er peace will not come, this summer, to 
warring Europe and suddenly lessen the spe- 
cial demands of Europe for our foodstuffs. 
Competent authorities are inclined to the 
opinion that even if the Dardanelles are 
opened, Russia will be chary about letting 
her food supplies leave her shores under war 
conditions; and until peace is declared they 
believe we are not likely to grow wheat 
crops so large as to leave an exportable sur- 
plus large enough to swamp Europe and 
radically reduce the high price now coming 
to our farmers. 


“On May 15 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission published its 
decision that, under the pro- 
visions of the Panama Canal Act, certain 
railroads owning steamship lines on the 
Great Lakes must go out of the business of 
water transportation and sell their vessels by 
December 1, 1915. The Commission prob- 
ably considered that Section 11 of the Canal 
Act left it very little discretion in judging 
the matter. At any rate, wherever it found 
that, as a physical fact, ports of call were 
being served in common by the boats and the 
paralleling rails of the owning railroad, it 
decided that the water lines must go out of 
existence or be operated by independent 
companies. It is very difficult to see how 
any useful purpose is accomplished by this 
act of Congress as applied to the lines on 
the Great Lakes. They serve as important 
feeders to the owning railroads; they are 
understood to be no source of profit in any 
other way. More important, if the owning 
railroads made rail rates, or rail-and-water 
rates, that discriminated against independent 
lines, and were against the public interest, 
the Commerce Commission had ample power 
to bring them to account. ‘The railroads af- 
fected are the Pennsylvania, Northern Cen- 
tral, Lehigh Valley, New York Central, 
Rutland, Erie, Grand Trunk, and Lacka- 
wanna. It is stated that the property that 
must thus suddenly be sold represents an 
investment of nearly $150,000,000. 
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The University of North Caro- 
lina, which began work in 1795, 
and was reopened, after a period 
of interruption caused by the Civil War, in 
1875, has just installed as its president one 
of its own graduates, Dr. Edward Kidder 
Graham. ‘The university, its faculty, and 
its students, have for many years been at the 
forefront of the Southern movement for dem- 
ocratizing education. One of the distin- 
guished graduates of the university is Presi- 
dent Alderman, of the University of Virginia, 
and another was the late Dr. Charles D, 
Mclver, whose remarkable campaigns in be- 
halt of popular education are not yet for- 
gotten in the State. Dr. Graham, whose 
inauguration took place on April 21, is keen- 
ly interested in the extension and diffusion 
of the university’s service to the people, and 
the methods that have been found so prac- 
tical and helpful in Wisconsin and other 
States have already been adopted by North 
Carolina. 


A Southern 
University 
President 


Another academic occasion that 

Johns Hopkins made a peculiar appeal to the 
Event South was the inauguration, on 
May 20, of President Frank J. Goodnow 


at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

















PRESIDENT EDWARD KIDDER GRAHAM OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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PRESIDENT FRANK J. GOODNOW OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


Johns Hopkins was opened for students in 
1876, the year following the reopening of 
the University of North Carolina, and from 
the very first a large proportion of its stu- 
dents were men of Southern birth, although 
in the early years, when the Southern col- 
leges had not yet recovered from the pov- 
erty of the war era, the graduate students 
who came to Baltimore for advanced work 
were at a serious disadvantage in the matter 
of preparation. At the inauguration exercises, 
in which the presidents of fifty American and 
Canadian colleges and universities took part, 
there was a great reunion of Johns Hop- 
kins alumni, many of whom hold professor- 
ships and administrative posts in universities 
and colleges throughout the country. On 
the following day the new Gilman Hall and 
Mechanical Engineering Building were 
dedicated. This university, a pioneer among 
American schools in the fostering of scholarly 
research and advanced methods, seems to be 
entering a new period of growth with its 
removal to the site at Homewood and the 
erection there of adequate buildings,—a 
possession that it has never before enjoyed. 
The influence of Johns Hopkins on the 
nation’s intellectual life has been and now 
is out of all proportion to its size or endow- 
ment. This fact is recognized by university 
men throughout the country. 








VARIED ASPECTS OF THE WAR 
IN PICTURES 

















© International News Service 


AUSTRIAN TRENCHES IN GALICIA 
(Note the fences in the river which conceal to a certain extent trenches on the bank) 





























© International News Service Photograph by Press Illustrating Co. 


DISINFECTING APPARATUS IN USE BY THE AUSTRIAN FORCE 
IN EAST GALICIA GERMAN SOLDIERS BEING VACCINATED 


(Reports say that typhoid fever has been prevalent and apparatus AGAINST TYPHOID BY MILITARY SUR- 
of this description is in general use) GEONS, ON THE GALICIAN FRONT 
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BRITISH SAILORS: STANDING BENEATH THE “ NEPTUNE’S”” BIG GUNS 


The allied British and French forces attacking the Turks at the Dardanelles,—both on 
sea and on land,—have seemed to work in entire harmony and efficient cooperation, although 
their task has proved more difficult than had been anticipated. 
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*bolograph by Press Lllustrating Co. 


ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE AT ALEXANDRIA, ON THEIR WAY TO THE DARDANELLES 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS LIVING IN HUTS MADE OF LEAVES AND BRANCHES OF TREES, BUILT IN A WAY THAT MAKES 
THEIR PRESENCE INVISIBLE TO THE AVIATORS 


The strongly fortified city of Przemsyl, in Galicia (a view of which is shown below), 
was again last month the scene of fighting on a huge scale. This time, however, it was 
the Russians who were defending it, after an occupation of less than two months. 
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A PEACEFUL VIEW OF PRZEMSYL x 








VARIED ASPECTS OF THE WAR IN PICTURES 


© Brown'Brothérs <2. ‘ gig 
* *"<AUSTRIAN’ AND GERMAN OFFICERS ON AN AUSTRIAN RAILROAD LINE NEAR THE FRONT 


Photograph by Press Illustrating Co. 


THE GERMAN LANDSTURM DOING DUTY, WITHOUT RIFLE AND PROPER UNIFORM, IN THE TRENCHES IN 
POLAND,—DIGGING AND BUILDING UP UNDERGROUND SHELTERS 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


LORD KITCHENER REVIEWING A PARADE OF HIS NEW TROOPS AT MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, IN FRONT OF ° ' 


THE TOWN HALL E 
(The picture also shows one of the methods adopted for stimulating recruiting in Great Britain) 


Photograph by Paul Thompson 
LECTURES ARE NOW BEING GIVEN TO THE NEW RECRUITS OF THE ENGLISH ARMY ON HOW TO CONSTRUCT 
TRENCHES SO AS TO GUARD AGAINST THE HAVOC OF SHRAPNEL’ AND OTHER SHELL FIRE 
(The lecture, in this case, has been accompanied by a practical demonstration—by the recruits themselves) 





VARIED ASPECTS OF THE WAR IN PICTURES 


Photograph by International News Service, New York 


RUSSIAN PRISONERS OF WAR PREPARING THE GROUND FOR PLANTING POTATOES 


*Lotograph by Medem Photo Service 
GERMAN PRISONERS WORKING AS CARPENTERS AND BUILDING THEIR OWN BARRACKS, GUARDED BY 
FRENCH SOLDIERS 
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PROFESSOR DR. VON SCHJERNING (X), GERMAN GENERAL STAFF PHYSICIAN AND CHIEF OF THE SANITARY 
» eh Ug ee ~ CORPS E EXPLAINING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE MOTOR AMBULANCES 


Photo by Press Illus. Co. = TRANSPORTING WOUNDED AUSTRIAN SOLDIERS BY BICYCLE 


(The Voluntary Ambulance Corps in Budapest at work) 


























RECORD OF EVENTS IN 


THE WAR 


(From April 21 to May 20, 1915) 


The Last Part of April 


April 21.—It is stated in the House of Commons 
that there are more than 750,000 British soldiers 
at the front, and that in two weeks of recent fight- 
ing the British artillery used almost as much 
ammunition as in the whole Boer War. 

Operations in Africa are disclosed by official 
reports; allied French and British forces are 
declared to have been successful in the center of 
Germany’s West Africa colony of Kamerun, while 
Germany records a victory on January 18-19 over 
British forces in German East Africa. 

April 22.—German troops force their way across 
the canal northeast of Ypres,—advancing three 
miles, occupying four villages, and taking 1600 
British and French prisoners. 

April 23.—It is reported in Rome that Rumania 
has made demands for territorial concessions in 
Transylvania from Austria. 

An Allied Fleet proclaims a blockade of the 
coast of Kamerun. 

April 24.—Austrian troops capture by storm 
Ostry Mountain, in the Beskid range of the Car- 
pathians, dominating roads and railways. 

April 25.—The Allied forces renew their attack 
upon the forts protecting Constantinople; the 
Anglo-French fleet covers by a heavy bombard- 
ment the landing of troops on both sides of the 
Dardanelles (the British on the European side, 
the French on the Asiatic), and the Russian fleet 
shells the Bosphorus forts. 

April 26.—The French cruiser Leon Gambetta 
is torpedced and sunk by the Austrian submarine 
U § in the Strait of Otranto (connecting the Adri- 
atic with the Ionian Sea); Admiral Senes and 
more than 500 members of the crew are drowned. 

The Belgian, British, and French armies around 
Ypres check the German offensive and recapture 
some of the ground lost. 

The German converted cruiser Kronprinz Wil- 
helm interns at Newport News, Va. 

April 27.—An International Women’s Peace 
Congress is opened at The Hague, with delegates 
from fourteen countries. 

April 23.—The American oil tank steamer Cush- 
- >= . 
ing is slightly damaged by a bomb dropped from 
a German aeroplane in the North Sea. 

April 29.—The British Government’s plan for 
regulating the consumption of liquor is set forth 
by Chancellor Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons; heavy increases in taxes are proposed, 
together with Governmental control of the sale 
of drink in areas producing or transporting war 
materials. 

A widely circulated dispatch from Rome re- 
poris that an agreement has been reached under 
which Italy will enter the war upon the side of 
the Allies when the long-expected offensive be- 
gins. 

April 30.—Dunkirk, the important French §ea- 
port, is shelled by heavy artillery from behind 
the German lines in Belgium, about twenty-two 
miles away. 

June—3 


A Turkish statement maintains that the French 
invading forces on the Asiatic side of the Darda- 
nelles have been forced to withdraw. 

The Australian submarine 4 E 2 is sunk by 
Turkish warships while attempting to enter the 
Sea of Marmora, through the Dardanelles. 


The First Week of May 
May 1.—The American oil-carrying steamer 
Gulfight, bound for a French port, is sunk off the 
Scilly Islands with a loss of three lives; the crew 
declare that the ship was torpedoed by a German 
submarine. 
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DR. BERNHARD DERNBURG 
(Who has been a prominent, though unofficial, spokes- 
man for Germany in this country. lt was reported last 
month that he was planning to leave the United States 
and return to Germany) 


A British destroyer is sunk by a German sub- 
marine near the Dutch coast; later, in the same 
region, two German torpedo boats are sunk by 
four British destroyers 

May 2.—Austrian and German troaps under 
General} von Mackensen force back the Russian 
line along the entire front in western Galicia, 
taking more than 20,000 prisoners. 
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ITALIAN SOLDIERS LEAVING FOR THE AUSTRIAN 


FRONTIER 


May 4.—In presenting the budget to the House 
of Commons, Chancellor Lloyd George states that 
eight months of war have cost Great Britain 
$1,535,000,000. 

Italy denounces the Triple Alliance (with Ger- 
many and Austria) and “resumes entire liberty 
of action.” 

May 5.—Hill No. 60, near Ypres (Belgium), 
is recaptured by the Germans in an assault pre- 
ceded by the projection into the British trenches 
of great volumes of gas. 

May 7.—The great transatlantic liner Lusitania 
is torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine, 
without warning, off the southern coast of Ire- 
land; 1150 persons lose their lives (including 
more than 100 Americans), and 767 are rescued. 

Records indicate that since the “war zone” 
decree became effective, on February 18, German 
submarines and mines have sunk 71 merchant 
ships of belligerent nationality, and 20 neutral 
vessels. 

The British destroyer Maori is sunk by a mine 
near the Belgian coast. 

The British Government’s plan for imposing 
a surtax on alcoholic beverages is withdrawn, 
and it is proposed to substitute complete prohibi- 
tion of the sale of spirits less than three years old. 

May 8.—After an attack by land and sea, Ger- 
man troops occupy Libau, an important Russian 
seaport and naval base on the Baltic. 

An official Austrian report maintains that the 
offensive movement in Galicia has forced the 
complete withdrawal of Russian forces from 
Hungary. 


‘The Second Week of May 


May 9.—French attacks result in considerable 
progress north of Arras and along a front of four 
miles south of Carency. 
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May 10.—A German airship (according to a 
Dutch report) -is destroyed by a fleet of aeroplanes 
over Brussels; two.of the aeroplanes are wrecked. 

May 11-12.—Austrian forces in eastern Galicia 
are compelled to retreat along a front of nearly 
100 miles. 

May 12.—The report of the British commission 
(headed by Viscount Bryce) which investigated 
charges of German cruelty in Belgium, is made 
public; the evidence is declared to prove that 
“murder, lust, and pillage prevailed on a scale 
unparalleled in any war between civilized nations 
during the last three centuries.” 

The French complete their occupation of the 
village of Carency, north of Arras. 

The capital of German Southwest’ Africa, 
Windhoek, is occupied without resistance by Union 
of South Africa forces under General Botha. 

May 13.—The United States protests to Ger- 
many against the submarine policy culminating 
in the sinking of the Lusitania with many Ameri- 
can passengers aboard; the note states that the 
United States expects Germany to disavow such 
acts. and take steps to prevent their recurrence, 
and declares that the United States will not be 
expected to omit any word or act necessary to 
maintain the rights of its citizens. 

The British battleship Goliath is sunk in the 
Dardanelles by a torpedo from Turkish destroy- 
ers; more than 500 sailors lose their lives. 

The British battleship Goliath is sunk in the 
repatriate all unnaturalized aliens of enemy 
countries. 

Germany declares that more than 100,000 Rus- 


sians were made prisoners during the recent 
battles and pursuit in western Galicia. 
The Salandra ministry in Italy resigns, as it 


did not command the support of all parties in 
the proposal to enter the war upon the side of 
the Allies. 

May 14.—The Austro-German drive in Western 
Galicia reaches Jaroslau, north of Przemysl. 

May 15.—Premier Salandra of Italy consents to 
retain office after two prominent statesmen had 
declined the King’s invitation to form a ministry. 


The Third Week of May 


May 16.—British forces in northern France carry 
nearly two miles of German trenches northwest of 
La Bassée. 

May 17.—The Germans are forced to withdraw 
across the Yser Canal in Belgium, from a p8sition 
won from the French on April 22. 

May 18.—The Austro-German armies in west- 
ern Galicia force a passage of the San River, 
north of Przemysl; it was at this barrier that the 
Russians had counted on checking the advance. 

The German Imperial Chancellor outlines in 
the Reichstag the Austrian offers of territory to 
Italy, in return for continued neutrality. 

Lord Kitchener, British War Secretary, calls for 
300,000 men to form new armies. 

May 19.—Premier Asquith announces in the 
House of Commons that the Liberal Cabinet will 
be reorganized; it is confidently predicted that 
Unionist leaders will be invited into the Cabinet. 


May 20.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
meets and adopts (by vote of 407 to 74) a bill pre- 
sented by Premier Salandra, “to meet the eventual 
expenditures of a national war.’ 
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SUBMARINES OF THE 
(A great fleet of warships lay at anchor in the 


maneuvers at sea. These undersea craft attracted 
proportion to their size) 


RECORD OF O 


(From April 21 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 21—The Alaska House agrees to the 
Senate bill abolishing capital punishment. 


April 26.—The New York State Constitutional 
Convention reconvenes; George W. Wickersham 
(former Attorney-General of the United States) is 
appointed chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

April 28.—Capt. William S. Benson is appointed 
Chief of the new Bureau of Operations in the 
Navy Department. 


April 29.—Ex-President Roosevelt, after eight 
days on the witness stand, concludes his testimony 
in the libel suit brought against him by William 
Barnes, Jr., the Republican organization leader 
in New York. 

April 30.—Arbitration of the demands of 65,000 
Western locomotive engineers and firemen re- 
sults in concessions in wages and hours of labor, 
but the workmen’s representatives refuse to sign 
the award. 


May 4.—Mayor James H. Preston (Dem.) of 
Baltimore, is reélected by a large majority, de- 
feating Charles H. Heintzeman (Rep.) The 
Federal Reserve Board transfers the 132 member 
banks in northern New Jersey from the Phila- 
deiphia to the New York district. 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


Hudson River last month, before starting for extensive 
attention from multitudes of spectators, far out of 


THER EVENTS 


to May 20, 1915) 


May 15.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
decides that under the Panama Canal Act rail- 
roads cannot own steamship lines on the Great 
Lakes. 

May 20.—Mr. Barnes’ suit for libel against 
Colonel Roosevelt goes to the jury after a month 
of testimony and argument. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

April 23.—The Danish Diet adopts a constitu- 
tional amendment extending the suffrage to 
women; the measure must also pass the succeed- 
ing Diet. 

April 28—In an engagement with rebels in 
Tripoli, more than 200 Italian soldiers are killed. 

May 1.—The Greek Parliament is dissolved; 
elections are to be held on June 1, and the new 
Parliament will be opened on July 10. 

May 3.—The Venezuela Congress elects as 
President of the republic Juan Vicente Gomez, a 
former President. 


May 15.—A revolution breaks out in Lisbon and 
several other cities in Portugal, directed against 
Premier Castro and with the professed object of 
strengthening the republican form of government. 

Premier Salandra consents to retain office 
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REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. BENSON 


(Who has taken up his duties as Chief of the Bureau 
of Operations in the Nav Department, an office created 
by the last Congress, He is “charged with the opera- 
tions of the fleet and with the preparation and readiness 
ot plans for its use in war.” Admiral Benson is a 
native of Georgia, was graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1877, and at the time of his »romotion 
was commandant of the navy yard at Philadelphia) 


in Italy, after presenting his resignation on May 
13 owing to the opposition of ex-Premier Giolitti 
to his plans for entering the war. 

May 17.—Joao Chagas is shot and seriously 
wounded by a Portuguese Senator a few hours 
after assuming the Premiership. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 26.—Conferences are resumed at Peking, 
between the Chinese Foreign Minister and the 
Japanese Minister to China, and a new draft of 
the Japanese demands is presented. 


May 1.—China’s maximum concessions are com- 
municated to the Japanese Minister. 

May 4.—Italy denounces her alliance with Ger- 
many and Austria, maintaining that Austrian ad- 
vances in Serbia constitute a grievance which, 
after five months of negotiations, Austria has 
failed to satisfy. 

May 7.—Japan presents an ultimatum to China 
relating to the proposals under discussion: the 
group to which China most seriously objected is 
withdrawn. 

May 9.—China accepts the demands contained 
in the Japanese ultimatum. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 21.—Dr. Edward Kidder Graham is in- 
augurated president of the University of North 
Carolina. 


April 26.—Announcement is made at the Navy 
Department that the battleship California, under 
construction at the New York Navy Yard, will 
be propelled by electricity,—the first in the world. 


April 30.—Fire destroys twenty-two blocks in 
Colon, Panama, killing eleven persons, rendering 
7000 homeless, and causing property damage ex- 
ceeding $3,500,000. ». Wireless communication 
is perfected between Washington and the Panama 
Canal Zone (2000 miles apart); previously mes- 
sages could be exchanged only at night, under fa- 
vorable conditions. 


May 3.—John R. Lawson, a member of the 
executive board of the United Mine Workers of 
America, is found guilty by a Colorado jury of 
murder (the penalty being life imprisonment at 
hard labor) for his leadership of striking miners 
during a riot which resulted in the death of a 
deputy sheriff in October, 1913. 

May 8.—Ensign Melvir L. Stolz, a United 
States naval: aviator, falls from his machine 
during a flight at Pensacola, and is killed. ; 


May 12.—A World Court Congress convenes at 
Cleveland, with many delegates of national promi- 
nence, to discuss an international court of justice 
for the settlement of disputes between nations. 


May 18.—A great fleet of United States war- 
ships, which for ten days had been on exhibition 
in the Hudson River opposite New York City, 
passes out to sea in review before President Wil- 
son and Secretary Daniels. Prof. Henry 
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SAILORS FROM THE ‘ATLANTIC BATTLESHIP FLEET 


BEING REVIEWED BY PRESIDENT WILSON IN NEW 
YORK LAST MONTH 
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ELBERT HUBBARD CHARLES KLEIN 


©. Paul Thompson 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN CHARLES FROHMAN 


©. Paul ‘thompson 


SOME OF THE PROMINENT PERSONS WHO WENT DOWN WITH THE “LUSITANIA” 


Suzzalo, of Columbia University, is chosen presi- 
dent of the University of Washington. 

May 20.—Dr. Frank J. Goodnow is inaugurated 
president of Johns Hopkins University. . . . At 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Ar- 
bitration, Secretary of War Garrison and Gen. 
Leonard Wood argue for preparedness for war as 
a means of keeping peace. 


OBITUARY 
April 22.—William H. Bancroft, president of 
the Oregon Short Line Railway, 75. 


April 23.—Jeremiah O’Rourke, former supervis- 
ing architect of the Treasury Department, 83. 


April 25.—Frederick W. Seward, assistant to his 
father as Secretary of State under Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson, and Hayes, 84. 

April 26—John Bunny, the popular moving- 
picture actor, 52. . Joseph Patrick Nannetti, 
M.P., former Lord Mayor of Dublin, 64. 

April 27.—Alexander N. Scriabin, the famous 
Russian pianist and composer, 43. 


April 28.-—Prof. Henry E. Van Deman, a noted 
pomologist. 


April 30.—Edward D. Easton, a pioneer in the 
manufacture of talking machines, 69. 

May 2.—John Lee, former vice-president of the 
International Mercantile Marine, 64. . . . Joseph 
Johnston Hardy, for many years professor of 
mathematics at Lafayette College, 71. . . . Mrs. 
Helen Burrell d’Apery (“Oliver Harper’), the 
novelist, 73. . . . Rt. Hon. John Francis Moriarty, 
Lord Justice of Appeal for Ireland. . . . Charles 
Edgar Littlefield, former Member of Congress 
from Maine, 63. 

May 3.—Joseph A. Goulden, Representative in 
Congress from New York City, 70. 


May 4.—Gerrit Smith, inventor of the quad- 
ruplex system of telegraphy, 76. . . Sir Wil- 


liam Richard Gowers, M.D., a noted English phy- 
sician and writer on medical subjects, 70. 

May 5.—Solomon Schindler, a prominent Boston 
rabbi and writer, 73. : 

May 6.—Lieut.-Gen. William Henry Beumont de 
Horsey, a survivor of the famous Light Brigade 
charge at Balaklava, 89. 

May 7.—Fred Stark Pearson, a distinguished 
mining and railway engineer, 53. . Charles 
Frohman, theatrical manager, 54. -. Charles 
Klein, playwright, 48. Alfred G. Vander- 
bile. 37. . . Elbert Hubbard, author and lec- 
turer, 55. Justus Miles Forman, novelist, 
39. . . . Herbert S. Stone, editor and publisher 
of the House Beautiful Lindon Bates, Jr., 
a prominent New York engineer, 31. 

May 9.—Rt. Rev. Charles Henry Colton, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Buffalo, 66. 

May 10.—Rt. Rev. Laurence Scanlan, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salt Lake, 72. Rt. Rey. 
Camillus P. Maes, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cov- 
ington and permanent president of the Euchdristic 
Congress, 69. 

May 11.—Prof. Karl Lamprecht, the noted Ger- 
man historian, 59. Brig.-Gen. William H. 
Forwood, U.S.A., retired, former Surgeon-General, 
76. . . . Very Rev. F. M. L. Dumont, president 
of St. Austin’s Callege, Catholic University, 77. 

May 12.—David MacLean Parry, former presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Association and noted 
as an opponent of unions, 65. Marshall 
Cushing, editor and publisher of How, 55. 

May *14.—Ex-Judge George M. Curtis, a promi- 
nent New York lawyer, 72. 

May 15.—Edgar Melville Ward, the artist, 76. 

May 17.—George H. Russel, of Detroit, former 
president of the American Bankers’ Association, 67. 

May 19.—Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, the New 
York lawyer and banker who financed Admiral 
Peary’s Arctic explorations, 76. 
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THE ARK OF THE NEUTRAL NATIONS, TOSSED ON A STORMY SEA 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
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THE NEUTRALS PROTESTING AGAINST THE GERMAN — : ee 
“WAR ZONE” PLEASANT DREAMS, WHILE THE LUSITANIA SINKS 

From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires) From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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WHY? 
From the Evening News (Newark) 


HREE of the cartoons on this page give 
expression to views of Germany’s atti- 
tude that are very generally held by Amer- 
icans at the present time. ‘The fourth,— 
from Punch,—may be regarded as typically 





THE GERMAN SPIRIT OF *48 
“Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten.’’—Lorelei. 
From the Sun (New York) 
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THE ELIXIR OF HATE 


Tue Katser: “Fair is foul, and foul is fair; ‘ 
Hover through the fog and filthy air.” 
From Punch (London) 


English. In earlier numbers of this REVIEW, 
—notably in November, 1914,—we have re- 
produced characteristic German cartoons 
which served in a similar way to exhibit cur- 
rent national amenities. 





STRANGE COMPANIONS 
From the Tribune (New York) 
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WILL IT BRING BACK AN OLIVE BRANCH OR 
A MAILED GANTLET? 
From the Register and Leader (Des Moines) 
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A DOCUMENT THAT CALLS FOR THE MOST SERIOUS 
CONSIDERATION 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER TO THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


The sending of the note to Germany, on 
May 13, had been eagerly awaited by the 
American public for several days. |The 
terms of the note, when published, were al- 
most universally commended, but its prob- 
able effect was a matter of doubt, as is well 
illustrated in the cartoon above, while the 


national sense of the dignity and weight of 
the letter as a state paper is expressed by 
Uncle Sam at the right. On the whole, no 
one has more unerringly caught the universal 
response of the plain people to the President’s 
utterance than May of the Cleveland Leader 
in the cartoon below. 





MOTHER, IF I’D A’BEEN 
PRESIDENT IL’D A’SAID - 
THE VERY SAME THING! 





“SO SAY WE ALL OF US” 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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UNCLE SAM—“WHAT POSSIBLE GOOD WOULD COME 
OF MY ARGUING WITH YOU eC 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 





“NOW, IF YOU DON'T PROFIT BY THAT LESSON—” * 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


This page gives various points of view on 
the subject of national defense. Uncle Sam’s 
perplexity is amusingly portrayed, and in the 
cartoon at the right, from the Tacoma 
Ledger, his activities as an Alaskan railroad- 
builder are contrasted with the pursuits of 
Mars. On the whole, Uncle Sam seems to 
find relief from a trying situation in the 
Alaskan enterprise. 








IN HEAVY MARCHING ORDER 
From the Ledger (Tacoma) 
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= U, S-—1.ooks as‘if ati ea¢my could Break right in if he’d a mind to. « ° 











7 “ ’ UNCLE SAM’S QUANDARY 
EXAMINE YOUR LOCKS, UNCLE saAM! Inadequate defense, adequate defense, or militarism. 
From the American (Baltimore) From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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ITALY AND THE AUSTRIAN HEN COOP 
From the Dispatch 


(Columbus) 





: ITALY’S INTERNAL WAR 
(Italians were not entirely unanimous in, demanding 
war. There were demonstrations on both sides, accom- 


panied at times by rioting. The opposition even brought W, 
about the resignation of the ministry, but Premier 7 
Salandra was persuaded by the King to retain office) ' é 
From Numero (Turin) 
Freese, F ji 
ENTENT For ten months Italy had remained out | 
of the great European struggle. Although 
formally allied with Germany and Austria, 
her interests had seemed to lie rather with 
the Allies. Her covetousness of territory 
along the Austrian frontier was in greater ie 


measure than Austria’s willingness to satisfy ; 
and when the Italian parliament met on May 
20 it sanctioned the drawing of the sword, 
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From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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HOW EMBARRASSING—THIS PEACE LADY ! 
From the Times-Dispatch (Richmond) : : 


THE FUTILE TRAP WITH ITS BAIT OF CONCESSIONS 
TO ITALY From Fischietto (Turin) 
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JAPAN AS THE VACUUM-CLEANER 
(Called in to clean up a spot in China [Kiao-Chau] Japan absorbs the whole country) 


1 From U/k (Berlin) 
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THE JAP’S TICKET CALLS FOR EVERYTHING IN THE 
LAUNDRY, IN THE OPINION OF THE CHINAMAN THE DISADVANTAGE OF BEING BUSY, PEACEFUL, AND 


From the Herald (Chicago) UNPREPARED 














From the Dispatch (Columbus) 








A HARD BEAST TO HANDLE 


(John Bull is finding it a very difficult task to overthrow 
Jemon Rum) 


THE ENEMY’S ALLY From Punch (London)>» From the World (New York) 
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GOING CLEAR TO THE BOTTOM OF IT -— 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) i 














Four cartoons here shown relate to Mr. 
Barnes’ libel suit against Colonel Roosevelt. 
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“NOT PERSONAL” 
From the State Journal (Columbus) 



































“HWE CALLED ME A BAD EGG, MR. POLICEMAN” 





(Mr. William Barnes, New York, appeals to the law to a ome ” a 
punish Colonel Roosevelt for libel T. R—— I WANTED TO REFORM HIM 
From the Globe (Utica) From the Times (Detroit) 
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FINANCIAL LEADERSHIP COMING OUR WAY 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 






































A TORPEDO JUST BEFORE ENTERING THE WATER 


TORPEDOKES, “THE LUSITANIA,” 
AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


(Editor of the Scientific American) 


HE Titanic runs at full speed into an 

iceberg. Her hull is gashed at the bow; 
her forward compartments fill; she sinks,— 
but only after four hours. Some fifteen 
hundred lives are lost simply because there 
are not enough lifeboats. The Audacious, a 
British battleship in which technical imag- 
ination has incorporated every refinement of 
hull construction, strikes a mine. She, too, 
stays afloat for hours,—so long that not a 
man is lost. A German submarine lies in 
wait for the Lusitania and hurls a torpedo at 
her from a range of half a mile. The 
liner sinks in less than twenty minutes; hun- 
dreds drown, despite abundant lifeboats, 
partly because there is no time to escape, 
partly because the list of the vessel prevents 
the launching of some of the boats. 

Surely we have puzzling contradictions 
enough in these three instances of marine dis- 
aster. Why should a Titanic, a vessel com- 
pared with which Noah’s Ark was a model 
of safety, remain afloat longer than a Lusi- 
tania built under the supervision of the 
British Admiralty on the lines of an auxiliary 
cruiser and therefore with an eye to extraor- 
dinary conditions which no ordinary pas- 
senger-carrying vessel is likely to encounter 
even in time of war? 

Against a modern torpedo even the 
stanchest battleship is not secure. Her ar- 
mor belt does not extend sufficiently far 
below the waterline to save her; she is as 
vulnerable as any transatlantic liner. All 
this naval architects realized long ago. If 


the torpedoed battleship is to remain afloat 
she must be subdivided into many compart- 
ments, most of which must be filled before 
she can sink. The Audacious had hundreds 
of such compartments; the Lusitania some- 
what more than thirty. To this more minute 
subdivision of the great superdreadnought 
her crew owe their lives. 

But why not carry out the same principle, 
it may be asked, in the Lusitania? She was 
supposed to be an auxiliary cruiser. Why 
was she not built absolutely like an auxil- 
iary cruiser? The answer is to be found in 
the purposes to which a passenger ship and 
a battleship are applied. 

On an ocean liner the minute subdivision 
of a warship’s interior cannot be adopted 
without seriously interfering with the plac- 
ing and operation of the large boiler and en- 
gine equipment. A compromise had to be 
effected between the principles that govern 
the construction of battleships and high-speed 
passenger ships. One of the structural ele- 
ments which the British Admiralty insisted 
upon in the case of the Lusitania and the 
Mauretania,—an element which had it been 
present in the Titanic might have saved her, 
—was a longitudinal torpedo bulkhead with 
coal bunkers filling the space between this 
bulkhead and the side of the vessel. 

In other words, a hull was placed within 
a hull, and thousands of tons of coal were 
bunkered between them exactly as they are 
on a warship. If the Lusitania had not been 


thus designed, she would probably have sunk 
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even in less time than she did sink. Her 
design was such that she was rightly con- 
sidered one of the safest vessels afloat,—im- 
mune against any ordinary accident of the 
sea. She might even have remained afloat 
if a single six-inch shell had exploded within 
her hold; but against a torpedo she was help- 
less, simply because, as a passenger ship pro- 
vided with some of the features of an auxil- 
iary cruiser, it was unreasonable to expect 
of her buoyancy which would be extraor- 
dinary even in a warship. 

It is said that the Lusitania carried many 
cases of ammunition and that her end was 
hastened by their explosion. ‘To consider 
that question is futile. A single torpedo, 
properly directed, would be absolutely sufh- 
cient to bring about her destruction in less 
than half an hour. Let it not be forgotten 
that the art of making high explosives and of 
fashioning weapons with which to project 
them had been developed with more per- 
tinacity than the art of building safe ships. 
‘The Lusitania was a fine vessel,—one of the 
finest that has ever been built; the torpedo 
which sent her to the bottom was much finer 
in its evil way, because it represented not the 
destructive talent of the period when the 
Lusitania was built, but the misapplied genius 
of to-day. There is good reason to believe 
that in the. war-head of the latest German 
torpedo over four hundred pounds of the 
deadliest high explosive that the chemist can 
make are packed. ‘The most diabolical sub- 
marine mine contains a charge of not more 
than five hundred pounds. The Lusitania 
was therefore subjected to a far severer test 
than the Audacious; the very heart of her 
was blown out. 

Not even the designer of warships is likely 
to profit technically by the Lusitania’s de- 
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struction and: still less the designer of pas- 
senger-carrying craft. As an _ auxiliary 
cruiser she could not be expected to survive 
so frightful an attack; as a passenger ship 
even less could be demanded of her. If the 
British Admiralty were to subsidize another 
Lusitania to-morrow it is not likely that she 
would be a better or a safer craft, either from 
the naval officer’s or the transatlantic ship- 
owner's point of view. Primarily a passen- 
ger-carrying vessel, she was a stanch, safe 
vessei to which even the most timorous might 
in ordinary times entrust their lives with 
confidence. 

The Lusitania was a 25-knot ship. When 
she met her end she was steaming at 18 
knots. Some thought that in her speed lay 
her salvation—that a submarine which could 
move at little more than twelve knots at the 
surface and still less below could hardly hope 
to torpedo the fastest liner ever built. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances that belief might 
have been justified. But the Lusitania sped 
to her doom with the unwitting assistance 
of the British Admiralty. Her course had 
been laid out for her,—a course from which 
she was not allowed to swerve, and which 
had, no doubt, been carefully observed and 
plotted by watchful German submarines. 
No matter how fast she was steaming it was 
a mere matter of triangulation to dispatch 
her almost automatically. Her speed was 
known at least approximately; the position 
which a submarine must occupy in order to 
deliver a fatal blow could be fixed upon with 
fair certainty in that constricted course; the 
moment when the deadliest torpedo yet de- 
vised should be released could be estimated 
with some approach to mathematical nicety. 
No wonder speed had ceased to be an ade- 
quate protection. 
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“U 36” SIGNALLING “STOP” TO A DUTCH LINER 


(First picture taken of a German submarine with its tender) 
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GERMANY’S NEW OFFENSIVE 
IN MAY 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. GERMANY TAKES THE OFFEN- 
SIVE AGAIN 


N no month since August did German 

armies more completely dazzle the whole 
world by their shining achievements than in 
May. Lord Kitchener had said that the war 
would begin on May 1. The world had 
looked with eager anticipation toward the 
western battle-front for the “Spring drive” 
which was to oust German armies from 
France, shake their hold upon Belgium, break 
open the gateway into Alsace. 

Instead, in the closing days of April one 
more great German offensive burst upon the 
Allied front between the Lys and the North 
Sea, for a moment broke the lines of the 
French troops holding the gap between the 
Belgians and the British, crowded back the 
British upon Ypres, carried forward their 
lines beyond the point reached in the furious 
Battle of Flanders in October and Novem- 
ber and supplied the most considerable mili- 
tary operations since the opening campaigns. 

Far more considerable, if less appreciated, 
was the German campaign along the Carpa- 
thians. In April the Allied and neutral ob- 
servers were considering the consequences of 
the arrival of Russian troops in the Hunga- 
rian Plain, the victory of the Czar’s armies 
in the colossal Battle of the Carpathians 
seemed already assured. But by the middle 
of May the Russian defeat in Galicia had be- 
come a disaster comparable to Lodz or the 
Mazurian Lakes. The sole question that 
remained to be answered was whether the 
Russians could hold the line of the San, to 
which they had been driven, or would have 
to evacuate all of Galicia. 

In sum, in a single month the Germans, 
sending their main eastern masses to the aid 
of their Austrian allies, had transformed the 
whole face of affairs on the Galician battle- 
front. The chance of a Russian invasion of 
Hungary had been as completely removed as 
the proposed invasion of Silesia in November, 
which yielded to the famous campaign of 
Hindenburg from the Wartha to the Bzura. 


Measured by what it actually accomplished, 
it is impossible to contest the German claim 
that the latest offensive in the Carpathians 
and on the Galician Plain must remain a 
marvelous example of supreme military skill, 
a campaign Napoleonic in its achievement 
and far surpassing the Napoleonic standards 
in size, in numbers, in extent of battle-front. 

Such qualifications as may be made with 
regard to the western offensive,—and it was 
in fact inferior to the noise it made in the 
press at the moment,—are necessarily lacking 
in any impartial review of the eastern opera- 
tions. For the fourth time, when Russian 
advance had become perilous to them or to 
their ally, the Germans launched against the 
Russians a determined and tremendous drive, 
and for the fourth time the Russian losses 
passed the 100,000 mark, the Russian cam- 
paign was ruined, and the Czar’s armies, 
leaving behind them immeasurable stores of 
arms, ammunition, and supplies, fled to avoid 
utter destruction. 

At the close of the period covered in this 
review Russian armies were endeavoring to 
stand where they had halted the November 
offensive of the Austrians, all western Galicia 
was lost, Austrian troops were again before 
Przemysl, were pouring down into the Ga- 
lician Plain from the Carpathians, were in 
Jaroslav and across the San at several points. 
In a word, the Russian campaign in Galicia 
had been wrecked, Russian high command 
was no longer dealing with the question of 
invasion, of offensive, but solely with that of 
holding territory and saving armies. 

If the prospects of final victory for the 
Austro-German alliance worsened visibly, 
with the ever-mounting war spirit in Italy, 
if Berlin was now compelled to concede re- 
luctantly that Biilow’s mission had been a 
failure, if the progress of the Allied armies 
and fleets before the Dardanelles seemed 
steady, if slow, if the ultimate fall of Con- 
stantinople appeared inevitable, there was 
still to be found in the battle record of May 
a cause for German rejoicing, for new confi- 
dence that the proud boast of German mili- 
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tary writers that German defense could not 
be broken was altogether sound. 

Once more Germany had confuted all her 
critics. Once more she had silenced the Brit- 
ish and French commentators, who insisted 
that her last reserves were in the field, her 
maximum striking pcwer reached, if not 
passed. To the suggestion that German 
collapse was in sight the Galician victories 
made prompt and crushing answer, while the 
onrush of German masses in Flanders dem- 
onstrated that Germany was not yet ready 
to accept permanently the defensive role on 
any front. Napoleon in 1814 never shone 
more brilliantly than German high command 


in May, 1915. 


II. RUSSIAN COLLAPSE 


. The simplest fashion in which to describe 
the great Carpathian and Galician operation 
is to use the figure of a Japanese screen. 
When the operations began the Russians were 
occupying a position wholly analogous to 
that outlined by the ordinary three-panelled 
screen. ‘Their center faced south along the 
Carpathians, their right extended from the 
Carpathians to the Vistula along the Biala 
and the Dunajec Rivers. ‘Their left bent 
back from the Carpathians to the Dniester 
north of Bukovina. -German strategy con- 
sisted in holding the Russian center firm, 
while the two wings were bent in like the 
panels of the screen. As the wings were bent 
back it would be necessary for the Russians 
caught in the narrowing angles to withdraw 
to escape being caught between the two sides. 
If the Russian center did not shorten and 
fall back all the great army along the Car- 
pathians might be enveloped and captured or 
destroyed. 

Thus the main German attack was made 
upon the right flank from the Carpathians to 
the Vistula, beginning at the Biala-Dunajec 
front. In the last days of April the Russian 
lines behind these rivers and about Tarnow 
and Grybow were crumpled up. The enor- 
mous superiority of the heavy artillery and 
the overwhelming numbers of the Germans 
made resistance impossible and the Russians 
fled from the great defensive works, which 
they had occupied for months and fortified 
with the utmost care. 

Russian retreat followed the roads and 
railways east from Tarnow and Grybow. 
Their objective was to reach the line of the 
Wisloka River, some twenty-five miles due 
east. This river, like the Biala-Dunajec 
streams, rises in the Carpathians and flows 
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a | 
due north across Galicia to the Vistula, sup- | 


plying a second natural line of defense. But 
so complete was the Russian rout, so rapid 
the pursuit, that the Wisloka line could not 
be held and the Austrians and Germans 
stormed the trenches, forced the passage of 
the river at Debica, Pilzno, and Jaslo, and 
still pressed on. 

The collapse of Russian defense at Jaslo 
had immediate and serious consequences. 
South and east of this town but a few miles 
the road over the Dukla Pass reaches the 
Galician Plain near Krosno. South of the 
Carpathians on this road great Russian forces 
had been endeavoring to enter Hungary. 
When the Russians fled east from Jaslo they 
uncovered the rear of these troops, who were 
facing Austro-Hungarian troops at the Hun- 
garian entrance to the Pass. 

Caught thus in a trap, large numbers of 
the Russians, who had been forcing the en- 
trance into Hungary, were captured, while a 
fraction, so the Russians claimed, at least 
one division, cut their way through with 
heavy losses. A similar fate now threatened 
the Russians in the Lupkow Pass; for the 
Austro-German advance now pushed rapidly 
east toward the San. But apparently the 
Russians in the Lupkow were warned in 
time, for their retreat was reported. The 
broken Russian forces were now approaching 
their last defensive position in western Ga- 
licia, the line of the San River from Przem- 
ysl to Jaroslav and from Przemysl to Du- 
bromil in the Carpathians. 

But on May 15 the Austro-Germans an- 
nounced that they had. crossed the San north 
of Jaroslav, penetrated the defensive line at 
Dubromil, and were close to Przemysl in 
the center. As yet the pursuit had not slack- 
ened and Russian defense had not stiffened 
sufficiently. Already the victors had regained 
control of both ends of the Dukla and Lup- 
kow passes and the armies which had been 
fighting on the Hungarian side of the moun- 
tains to hold back Russian advance were thus 
automatically released and were pouring 
through the passes into Galicia to support 
the armies which had swept east from 
Tarnow. 

Thus the Russian Carpathian campaign 
had gone glimmering. Precisely as Lee and 
Jackson had beaten in Hooker’s right at 
Chancellorsville and compelled the retreat 
north of the Rapidan, the German and Aus- 
trian commanders had crushed the Russian 
flank and forced the Russians to draw their 
Carpathian armies back at top speed. Only 
north of the Uzok Pass did the Russians still 
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SCENE OF THE AUSTRO-GERMAN OPERATIONS AGAINST RUSSIA 


hold any strong positions in the mountains; 
and retreat from this pass was inevitable, as 
the rear was imperilled by German advance 
both east and west of Przemysl. 


III. ON THE DNIESTER 


Meantime a second Austro-German opera- 
tion was claiming the attention of Russian 
command in Galicia. Returning to the figure 
of the Japanese screen, it will be recalled that 
the right panel, closing from west to east, 
represented the operations from the. Carpa- 
thians west of the Dukla Pass to the Vistula 
River. The center panel may be compared 
to the Austrian position from the Uzok to 
the Beskid. Now at the same time the right 
panel was being closed by the drive from the 
Dunajec-Biala front, the left panel, extending 
from the Beskid Pass to the Rumanian fron- 
tier, was pushed in by Austro-German forces 
aiming at Lemberg and Tarnopol, as the 
western forces had aimed at Przemysl and 
Jaroslav. 

Could this offensive be pushed with equal 
success the Russian hold in Galicia would be 
narrowed to a little strip of territory between 
the Carpathians and the Russian frontier, 
steadily and perilously constricting as the two 
wings or panels were pushed together. 

Fortunately for the Russians this did not 

Tune—4 


happen. After preliminary successes the 
Austrian forces were brought to a halt south 
of the Dniester and driven back behind the 
Pruth. Gathering all their reserves the Rus- 
sians launched a vigorous counter-offensive in 
this region, with the result that the Austrian 
line here was rapidly pressed back and all 
danger of an envelopment of the Russians, 
of the cutting of the main Lemberg-Tarno- 
pol railway, the life-line of Russian armies in 
Galicia, ended. By May 15 Russian official 
communications reported a considerable suc- 
cess in this sector and the capture of more 
than 30,000 Austrians. 

But the failure of Austrian offensive in 
the extreme east had only saved the Russians 
from ruin. There remains, as I write these 
lines, the grave question as to whether Rus- 
sian armies can be rallied behind the San in 
time to defend this position. If not they will 
be forced back upon Lemberg and will be 
turned out of the last easily defensible line 
in Galicia. Again, while the western forces 
are being driven east upon Przemysl and 
toward Lemberg, the troops in the foothills 
of the Carpathians north of the crests are 
now being heavily pressed by Austrian armies 
coming up through the Uzok and Beskid and 
also striking at Przemysl and Lemberg. 

In sum the Russian hold upon central Ga- 
licia has become very slight. All of Western 
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Galicia and much of the Eastern portion of 
that province have been lost completely. In 
a military sense the victory is tremendous. 
Its political value may be best estimated by 
considering the effect upon Italy and Ru- 
mania, both of which nations have been 
patently waiting for Austrian ruin to “rush 
to the succor of the victors,” as one French 
statesman aptly described it. 

At the very least, Austrian conditions have 
been enormously ameliorated. ‘The chance 
of a Russian invasion of Hungary has been 
banished. If Italy now attacks, Austria 
can turn a portion of her victorious armies 
from Galicia to Istria and the Tyrol. If 
Italy does not attack, Austro-German troops 
can be pushed forward until Galicia is freed 
or German troops can be withdrawn to re- 
inforce. the armies now fighting desperately 
in France and Belgium. Once more a shin- 
ing success had given the generals of the two 
Kaisers a breathing spell in the East. 

The explanation of the Russian collapse is 
to be found primarily in the superiority of 
German artillery, German discipline, and 
German command. Reports that Russian 
ammunition is running short find partial cre- 
dence. This handicap at least will vanish 
now that Archangel is at last open to Allied 
ships. But we shall do well to accept the 
Galician disaster as one more evidence: of 
the facts,—so clearly demonstrated at Tan- 
nenberg, Lodz, and the Mazurian Lakes,— 
that neither Russian generals nor Russian 
soldiers are any match for the Germans, ex- 
cept in.the single circumstance of defensive 
fighting in trenches, where the artillery of 
the two nations is approximately equal in 
effective power. 

The foray of the Germans into the Cour- 
land, the taking of Libau, and the advance 
toward Riga may be accepted as relatively 
minor movements designed to distract Rus- 
sian attention from the Galician operation, 
to destroy certain railway lines, to rouse a 
population by no means loyal, and not im- 
possibly to bring home supplies of provisions, 
stored about Libau. That Germany, if vic- 
torious, means to annex the Courland is 
fairly certain. . But the present invasion, 
now apparently completely checked, hardly 
seems a serious thrust. 

Yet, again, it is necessary to remark upon 
the wonderful fashion in which the Ger- 
mans, in the tenth month of a war of the 
present magniture, have been able to multiply 
their offensive operations and at the same 
time cling to all the long stretches of lines 
they occupy all over Europe. 


IV. THE SECOND BATTLE OF YPRES 


After a month ‘the military purpose of the 
Germans in the Second Battle of Ypres re- 
mains obscure. The moral effect was instant 
and in a sense lasting. This was due to 
several circumstances. First of all: The 
world was looking for a British offensive on 
May 1, thanks to Kitchener’s phrase, but 
before May 1 came, the Germans launched 
a terrific attack, which beat about the Brit- 
ish position in Flanders with the same fury 
that had marked the November fighting on 
the same ground. 

Again, there was no place along the whole 
western battle-front so well known to the 
Allied and neutral world as the line between 
the Lys and the sea. Here the British had 
fought for more than two weeks in Novem- 
ber when each day held out the prospect of 
destruction. Here the Germans had all but 


won a tremendous victory. Thus the press- 


of many nations hailed the new attack as 
one more drive to Calais,—another rush to 
the Channel. Germany, in their eyes, was 
resuming her Autumn efforts with the same 
end in view and her initial advantages were 
hailed as the promise of ultimate success. 

But did German high command expect 
any .such result? This may be doubted. 
Less than 120,000 British without reserves 
had held this post in November without any- 
thing but the slightest trenches. Now there 
were five times as many British in the lines 
or in reserve; the ground had been fortified ; 
and behind the Ypres position were many 
other lines. Uvitish artillery was no longer 
inferior to German. In a word, the day of 
rushes in the West had passed; and the 
British experience at Neuve Chapelle was 
a perfect evidence of this. 

What then did Germany expect? First 
of all that Italian public opinion would be 
affected by new German efforts at the mo- 
ment when her enemies had said that Ger- 
many was at the end of her resources. Then, 
to the German people the gain of even rods 
in the direction of the Channel and a victory 
(however inconsiderable) over the British, 
was bound to stir German enthusiasm as 
nothing else could. Finally the discourage- 
ment to the British, to the Allies, if German 
success were considerable, however indecis- 
ive, would be great. It might open the way 
to a recognition that a draw was the only 
possible outcome of the war. 

Whatever the purpose, the Germans in the 
last days of April suddenly launched a tre- 
mendous attack against the Allied line just 
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west of Ypres. They struck the point where 
the British army touched the small French 
force holding the gap between Sir John 
French’s troops and those of the King of 
the Belgians. 

The attack was preceded both by an artil- 
lery fire which recalled Neuve Chapelle and 
the discharge of immense clouds of gas, a 
new detail in civilized warfare which over- 
powered the French soldiers, produced some- 
thing approaching a panic, and resulted in 
the precipitate retreat of the French. This 
retreat had immediate and disastrous conse- 
quences to the British, whose left was in- 
stantly exposed to attack, being left in the 
air by the French retreat. 

The British left was held by the Cana- 
dians, who now had their real baptism of 
fire. Attacked in front and rear, assailed by 
artillery, by gas, by machine gunfire, they 
displayed a steadiness, a gallantry, a determi- 


-nation unsurpassed in the annals of the 


British army,—earning them an enduring 
place in Imperial history. Forced to retreat, 
they gave ground with utmost deliberation, 
retook the offensive, and pushed back their 
pursuers from time to time. Detachments 
left in small towns and unable to retreat 
sold their lives with splendid heroism. In 
this struggle 7000 Canadians, nearly a quar- 
ter of the contingent, were lost. 

This heroism saved the day. Presently 
reinforcements arrived ; the German advance 
was halted, turned back. It had passed the 
Yser Canal; it had come further south and 
west than in the other battle. But the net 
profit, when the battle had ended, was the 
gain of two or three miles on a front of five. 
The whole British position in the salient 
about Ypres was beaten in or forced to con- 
tract to meet the new situation to the West. 
But the line was intact, and the road to the 
Channel was closed. The gain had been 
more considerable than that of the British 
at Neuve Chappelle, the attack infinitely 
better prepared and delivered, but the ulti- 
mate result was little different. 

The real battle lasted for five days, but 
thereafter the Germans continued and are 
still, when this review is written, continuing 
to attack the British lines, which have on the 
whole Ypres front retired considerably, but 
stiffened as they straightened. 


V. IN ARTOIS 


In the East the Germans had relieved the 
pressure upon their Austrian allies more than 
once by a counter-offensive of their own. 























MAP ILLUSTRATING MOVEMENTS ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT IN MAY 


The German pressure on the British to the 
east of Ypres, after the main attack to the 
west had flickered out, called for a similar 
demonstration by the French. To lessen the 
strain upon the British, Joffre in the second 
week in May delivered the most seridus and 
successful French attack that had been made 
since the Battle of the Marne. 

The region selected for the French attack 
was that between Arras and La Bassée. 
The objective was the city of Lens, the chief 
coal-producing town in France. On a front 
of some twenty-five miles and west of the 
main national road connecting Arras with 
Bethune, the French took the offensive about 
May 10. From the end of October to May 
the Germans had held lines on three sides 
of Arras, which was a salient, subject to 
heavy artillery fire and merely a defensive 
position. 

North of Arras the German line had been 
pushed well west of that town, and its ex- 
treme point was the village of Carency, 
which had been heavily fortified. To the 
north of Carency the town of Loos, north- 
west of Lens, had been similarly turned into 
a fortress. Lens itself was some five miles 
behind the German front, a center of many 
roads and of several railroad lines, used by 
the Germans to send their troops forward. 

The French attack moved northeast from 
Arras and southwest from the district west 
of Loos and Lens. The extreme western 
point of the German line was the little town 
of Carency, turned into a veritable fortress. 
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Photograph by Medem Photo Service 
NEW FRENCH GUN FOR BREAKING THROUGH BARBED-WIRE DEFENSES 
(In order to batter down the barbed-wire entanglements so extensively used for protecting intrenchments, 
the French have a gun [shown above] whose “shell” consists of sharpened projecting arms. This strange missile 
is hurled against the barbed-wire, and is then drawn back again for the next shot) 


Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
SOLDIERS, WEARING RESPIRATORS AGAINST THE FUMES OF POISONOUS GAS 


_ (For protection against the deadly fumes of the poisonous gases that have been used in the fighting in the 
Western theatre of war, the soldiers have had to resort’ to the “respirators” which the English “Tommies” are 
wearing in the picture above) * 
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On this town the French moved in three 
columns, breaking line after line of German 
trenches, steadily isolating the garrison of 
this town and finally capturing it, with much 
heavy artillery, a strong garrison, and more 
booty than had been taken since the days of 
the retreat to the Aisne. 

Toward Loos material gains were made, 
but here the German counter-offensive re- 
sulted in the retaking of some trenches. East 
of Arras, again German defense was too 
strong to permit any material gain. But 
north of Arras and on the Arras-Bethune 
road the French advance pushed east for 
some three miles, after the most desperate 
fighting, and the German official communica- 
tions, usually very reserved in the admission 
of ground lost, conceded that the French had 
made material progress. 

While the recapture of Lens would have 
been a tremendous advantage to the French 
and a forward movement threatening the 
German position as a whole in France, it 
remained perfectly clear that the Artois op- 
eration was primarily to relieve the British. 
Upon the Ypres salient there continued to 
beat a storm that threatened to end in the 
evacuation of the town itself. This would 
no longer mean the loss of the Channel 
ports, the disaster that threatened in No- 
vember, but it would mean a loss of prestige 
hardly to be measured by the military cir- 
cumstances. 

It was to distract German attention from 
Flanders, to compel the Germans to draw 
reserves from before the British to check the 
French, that the French effort was primarily 
designed. Its success was apparently due 
chiefly to the fact that the Germans declined 
to desist from their Flanders operation. Yet 
the limit of French advance was reached 
with the usual promptness. As a “nibble” it 
was quite as considerable as the German in 
the Second Battle of Ypres. In captures of 
artillery, men and material, it was the most 
considerable French victory in half a year, 
but as usual the operation, after the first 
successes, slowly died out. 

More and more all these struggles were 
resolving themselves into artillery battles, 
into questions of ammunition. While the 
French were pushing toward Lens, the Brit- 
ish made a new drive toward La Bassée and 
gave it up because they lacked the necessary 
ammunition, and subsequently resumed it 
with material but relatively unconsiderable 
advance. Apparently the whole problem 
had become one of the amount of ammu- 
nition that the attacking force could con- 
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centrate at a point of attack. Not to the 
heaviest artillery, as Napoleon had said, but 
to the possessor of the larger stock of ammu- 
nition, the victory seemed more and more to 
be assured. 

On the whole the French gain in Artois 
was a fair counterpoise to German progress 
in Flanders. The May fighting in the West 
was a deadlock, one more repetition of the 
monotonous “no change” of many months. 
Yet it remained undeniable that the Ger- 
mans, by taking the offensive in Flanders,— 
rolling up the Allied line from Ypres to the 
Yser,—had effectually dampened the enthu- 
siastic expectation of the British audience 
that with May would come a general for- 
ward movement of the Allied lines. May 
come, it was the Germans who had been able 
to make the first bid for the offensive and to 
fill the gazettes with the reports of new 
progress, however slight, toward Calais, to- 
ward the Channel, toward England,—“the 
one foe.” 


VI. AT THE DARDANELLES 


For Americans the simplest parallel to 
illustrate the land operations against the 
Dardanelles is that supplied by Long Island. 
In its relation to the East River, Long Island 
resembles that of the Gallipoli Peninsula to 
the Dardanelles. An invading army landing 
on Long Island, as the British army did in 
1776, and moving north toward New York 
City, would pretty accurately follow the 
course of one Allied force,—that is, of the 
troops striking at the forts at the Nagara 
narrows in the Dardanelles,—while another 
landing party, coming ashore at Coney Isl- 
and and moving east, would parallel the 
operation of the Allied regiments landed at 
Sed-ul-Bahr. 

The Gallipoli Peninsula is some forty 
miles long, nowhere above fifteen miles wide, 
and at the point where the Turkish forts are 
erected on the shores of the Straits, barely 
five. Unlike Long Island, however, the 
surface of the peninsula is very rough and 
the hills north of Maidos and Nagara, that 
is, north of the Narrows, reach a height of 
900 feet. 

In March the fleet had reduced the forts 
at the entrance to the straits, at Kum Kale 
on the Asiatic side and Sed-ul-Bahr on the 
tip of the Gallipoli Peninsula. Subsequently 
they had moved up the straits and bom- 
barded the forts in the narrows fifteen miles 
to the northeast. But despite the damzge 
done they had not reduced the forts and 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON ADMIRAL DE ROBECK 
(Commanding huge British army against the Turkish (Commanding the fleet of battleships operating against 
forces at the Dardanelles) the Dardanelles) 


t*hotograph by the American Press Association, New York . 
BRITISH MARINES TAKING POSSESSION “OF A SECTION OF THE SHORE ALONG THE DARDANELLES, SHOWING AN 
ABANDONED TURKISH REDOUBT IN THE BACKGROUND 
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were unable to prevent the Turks from re- 
pairing their forts sufficiently, after each 
bombardment, to make forcing the straits 
practically: impossible, as the loss of three 
battleships in March showed. 

In this situation the Allies were compelled 
to resort to the same combined land-and-sea 
operation that we Americans employed be- 
fore Santiago and the Anglo-French armies 
resorted to in the Crimean campaign. To 
supplement the fleet a most heterogeneous 
force was gathered, composed of Australians 
and New Zealanders, native colonial troops 
from all over the British Empire, and French 
troops from Africa and Senegal. These 
were brought first to Egypt and then to the 
islands at the mouth of the Dardanelles. 
This army was commanded, first by General 
D’Amade, a French officer who had won 
fame in Morocco, and then by General Ian 
Hamilton. 

The first step was the landing of troops 
at the two points just abreast of the entrance 
of the Straits, Sed-ul-Bahr and Kum Kale,— 
the British at the former, the French at the 
latter. At the same time a landing was 
made at Enos, across the Gulf of Saros, 
which was to serve much the same purpose 
as Guantanamo in our own Santiago cam- 


paign. At about the same time other forces 


were landed north and east of the entrance 
to the straits and facing the narrows and the 
Turkish forts commanding them. 

The landing operations were exceedingly 
costly in lives, and after a few days the 
French were withdrawn from Kum Kale 
and General D’Amade recalled. But the 
British were successful in pushing a line 
across the Gallipoli Peninsula from the 
straits to the Gulf of Saros and slowly ad- 
vanced up the peninsula, their flanks covered 
by the fire of the fleet. At the same time 
the troops opposite Nagara pushed east and 
a new operation was begun at .the base of 
the peninsula at the lines of Bulair, where 
the distance between the straits and the 
/Egean is less than three miles and the whole 
distance can be swept by the guns of the 
Allied fleet. The purpose of this was to cut 
the Turkish line of communications by land 
and isolate the forces on the peninsula. 

After the report of the successful landing 
of the Allied troops the official statements 
about the operations were exceedingly mea- 
ger and unsatisfactory. Turkish bulletins 
claimed one complete triumph after another 
and forecast immediate and final victory each 
day. Berlin reports were far more matter- 
of-fact, but described the Turks’ as holding 


fast. Athens, on its side, described the Al- 
lied advance in a fashion which delighted 
rather than convinced the London audience. 

What actually appeared to be the situa- 
tion, in the third week of May, was that the 
Allies had -made some progress toward the 
shore of the straits at Nagara, but had not 
yet been able to gain the hills, which are 
the backbone of the peninsula and from 
which their artillery could batter down the 
Turkish forts. There was every indication 
that the Turks were fighting with a determi- 
nation and a skill which showed the presence 
of German commanders. ‘Their losses were 
serious, but those of the Allies were conceded 
to be heavy. As yet the outcome remained 
in doubt. 

At the same time Russian aeroplanes were 
throwing bombs into Constantinople, the 
Russian Black Sea fleet was giving signs of 
renewed activity, and two British submarines 
were reported to have penetrated into the 
Sea of Marmora and to have sunk a number 
of Turkish transports. By way of balance 
the Turks accounted for the British battle- 
ship Goliath, an old boat, which carried 
down with her more than 500 of her officers 
and crew a few days after the Austrians had 
torpedoed and sunk the French cruiser Leon 
Gambetta, in the Straits of Otranto, at the 
mouth of the Adriatic. So far Constanti- 
nople had proved the most expensive of all 
Allied operations in ships and the end still 
seemed far off. 


VII. AMMUNITION AND THE 


“LUSITANIA” 


While the main problem raised by the 
sinking of the Lusitania lies outside the field 
of the reporter of military and naval opera- 
tions, there is one detail which deserves his 
attention. The recent months of the war 
have fully established one thing. The con- 
testant willing and able to expend unlimited 
ammunition and sacrifice a large number of 
lives can at any point in the western battle- 
front harvest local advantages from an of- 
fensive. This is the lesson of all the ‘“nib- 
bling” operations on both sides,—the lesson 
of Neuve Chapelle and of the second Battle 
of Ypres. , 

At Neuve Chapelle the British burned in 
three days more powder than in the whole 
Boer War. Their operation to support the 
French advance to Lens, in May, broke 
down because of a shortage of ammunition. 
Now in this situation it became imperative 
for both contestants to do everything pos- 
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sible first to increase their own supplies of 
ammunition, and second to interrupt the sup- 
plies of their opponent. 

Exactly here is where the advantage of 
sea-power is decisive. Thanks to it, Eng- 
land and France (and also Russia, when 
her ports are ice-free) are able to draw 
on the whole neutral world for ammunition. 
In the United States, the manufacture has 
increased with the utmost rapidity. In effect, 
all powder-producing neutrals,—but chiefly 
the United States,—have been transformed 
into allies of the opponents of Germany, 
while still acting in perfect accord with the 
spirit and letter of the laws prescribing the 
duties of neutrals. 

In the minds of many, particularly in the 
minds of many Germans, this aid is likely to 
prove the decisive factor in the war. Thanks 
to the unlimited resources of the United 
States for the production of ammunition, 
the advantage of the Allies over Germany 
in the matter of ammunition seems bound 
to increase until it becomes overwhelming 
on the western front; and it is therefore 
imperative that the stream should be inter- 
rupted. To do this Germany has no other 
weapon than the submarine. 

In February, when Germany had put her 
submarine “blockade” into effect, there had 
been much Allied talk about “starvation” in 
Germany,—idle talk, as was soon proven. 
In May there is no evidence that Germany 
is lacking in food supply or likely in any 
immediate present to need food from the 
outside to keep her civilian population alive. 
But to raise the question of food seemed 
to the Germans in February a method of 
stirring the sympathy of neutrals, and of 
making a case against the British. 

Yet it is plain that then and now the real 
question is not one of food but of ammuni- 
tion. Germany is fighting for her life. 
Whatever else may be said of the rights and 
wrongs of the conflict, it is patent that this 
conflict daily becomes more terrible in its 
perils for the Germans, if they are defeated. 
To the German mind, the ammunition 
coming to the Allies chiefly from the United 
States may decide the war. Many British 
observers and not a few Americans hold the 
same View. Hence the determination to stop 
the inflow of ammunition into France and 
England at any cost. This better explains 
the incident of the Lusitania than any other 
reason. Nothing could justify that affair. 
Of this all Americans are certain. But the 
explanation found in the ammunition situa- 
tion in part explains German recklessness. 


We shall do well to think of the German 
point of view in this respect. International 
law was written before the submarine; and, 
before the submarine, Germany would have 
been helpless in the face of British sea-power. 
Now she has in her undersea boats one 
weapon, not sufficient to interrupt the whole 
flow of ammunition, but conceivably suffi- 
cient to reduce the amount materially. Brit- 
ish passenger ships carrying this ammunition 
also transport American passengers. To the 
Germans, these passengers are comparable 
with the women and children used by 
troops occasionally and in defiance of all 
international law to protect them’ from 
the fire of the enemy, when they are on 
hostile soil. 

Between the Lusitania tragedy and the 
more recent conflicts in the western battle- 
field, there is then a very clear connection. 
Since battles are going to those who have the 
larger supply of shells, the Germans see de- 
feat possible, perhaps probable, if they cannot 
prevent America from supplying their ene- 
mies. ‘To prevent this they have adopted a 
course unworthy of the worst savages; but it 
remains patent that had they endeavored to 
persuade the American Government to pre- 
vent its nationals from traveling on belliger- 


‘ent ships carrying ammunition, using ordi- 


nary diplomatic channels and methods, they 
might easily have obtained sympathetic hear- 
ing for a case that is not without its appeal, 
not under existing international law, but 
under circumstances which have insured the 
repeal of much of this code, when peace 
shall come. 


VIII. ITALY MAKES Up HER MIND 


Of more permanent value than the tre- 
mendous German victory in the Carpathians 
was the decision of the Italian people for 
war. From the outbreak of the general 
struggle to the coming of May the case of 
Italy against Austria had been in the hands 
of the diplomats. Prince Von Biilow, repre- 
senting the German Emperor, had labored, 
first, to persuade the Italians to remain faith- 
ful to their ally and share in the war; second, 
to remain neutral; finally, to accept as the 
price for neutrality the scanty concessions 
offered by Austria. 

When the conflict broke out Italy was un- 
ready for war. Her army was in far worse 
shape than that of France; her financial sit- 
uation, thanks to the African adventure, was 
such as to make war highly undesirable. For 
the moment Italy was willing to leave the 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
A VIEW OF TRIESTE AND ITS EXCELLENT HARBOR 
(The city of Trieste, on the northeast coast of the Adriatic, with its fine harbor, valuable eastern trade, and 
great naval importance, has been one of the most prominent places involved in the ante-bellum negotiations be- 
tween Austria and Italy) 























Phetograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
A DETACHMENT OF AUSTRIAN TROOPS DETRAINING AT A WAYSIDE VILLAGE ON THE ITALIAN FRONTIER 
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question to diplomacy, but always with the 
understanding that unless the “unredeemed” 
lands were won back by negotiations, war 
between Italy and the central European 
Empires was certain, when Italy was 
ready. 

Characteristic Austrian obstinacy and ex- 
cessive Italian appetite combined to make ac- 
commodation impossible. Italy asked the 
whole seacoast of the Hapsburg Empire, 
including Trieste, Fiume, and Dalmatia, the 
Austrians offered the Italian-speaking com- 
munes of the Tyrol, a parcel of territory on 
the west bank of the Isonzo with Gorizia, 
and certain islands in the Adriatic, with the 
grant to Trieste of privileges which would 
insure the permanence of its Italian char- 
acter under Austrian rule. 

For a pacific solution of the dispute the 
Italian statesman Giolitti worked with great 
earnestness. But in the face of the rising 
popular emotion war became inevitable. 
Salandra, the premier, and Sonnino, the ad- 
vocate of war, overborne by the parliamen- 
tary influence of Giolitti, suddenly precipi- 
tated a crisis by resigning. 

Instantly from one end of the peninsula 
to the other the old Garibaldi spirit 
flamed up. 

Having just celebrated the anniversary of 
the sailing of “The Thousand,” the Italian 
people gave themselves over to a protest 
against peace, which ended in riots, disorders, 
a popular demonstration that imperilled the 
peace of the kingdom. Bowing to this will, 
the King declined to accept the resignation of 
the Salandra Cabinet. Giolitti went into 
practical exile. By a referendum of acclama- 
tion Italy had pronounced for war. 

As these lines are written, on May 19, 
the declaration has not yet come, but Ber- 
lin despatches have already announced that 
only a miracle can avert war. Martial law 
has been proclaimed in Italy and the govern- 
ment has taken over the railroads and asked 
American Ambassadors to care for its inter- 
ests in Berlin and Vienna. Mobilization is 
proceeding and it is the expectation of the 
world that when the Parliament assembles, 
on May 20, it will be asked by the cabinet 
for the final authorization which will be 
followed by a declaration of war. 


What then will be the effect of Italy’s 
entrance? First of all, it will bring to the 
Allies a million of trained soldiers. It will 
relieve the pressure now exerted on the rout- 
ed Russians in Galicia and call for new con- 
tributions of German troops to defend Aus- 
tria. In moral effect it will be even more 
impressive than in its immediate military in- 
fluence. In the tenth month of a war that 
has become, at the least, a deadlock, the Allies 
gain a new army, a new nation. Nor is it at 
all improbable that Italy will be promptly 
followed by Rumania, or that the appearance 
of Italian troops at the Dardanelles will en- 
list Greece. Even Bulgaria may now find 
the time come to consult future interests 
rather than past grievances. 

That Italy can hope to force her way far 
into Austria now is unlikely. The nature of 
her frontier, the tremendous Austrian re- 
doubt of the Trentine Tyrol, rising out of 
the Po Valley, precludes the hope of imme- 
diate advance on Vienna, perhaps even on 
Trieste, defended against her fleet by the 
submarines which accounted for the Gam- 
betta. Not impossibly the actual entrance 
of Italy will be followed by a tremendous 
Austro-German offensive aimed at Verona 
and Milan,—an effort to seize Verona, re- 
occupy the old Quadrilateral, hold the banks 
of the Adige and the Mincio. German “ter- 
ribleness” may hope to strike terror into the 
hearts of Italians by a successful campaign 
in the Po Valley, made possible by recalling 
the victorious corps from Galicia. 

Two months earlier, on the morning of 
the fall of Przemysl, the entrance of Italy 
would have had disastrous results for Aus- 
tria. For her own sake, for the cause of 
her new allies, Italy, if she now enters, 
will come too late. Russia has been defeat- 
ed, has suffered the most terrible disaster of 
the war. The fighting in the west has ad- 
journed the hopes of a “Spring drive.” The 
Dardanelles campaign is approaching a dead- 
lock. Italy will not “rush to the succor of 
the victor,” she will enter a perilous path, 
driven by popular demand and secular griev- 
ances. She brings new hope to the Allies, 
but her share of the burden is bound to be 
considerable. Venice and Milan may know 
the destruction of Rheims and Louvain. 
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FRENCH RESERVISTS, CLASS OF 1916, LEAVING FOR THE FRONT 


AS WITNESSED IN FRANCE 


BY ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


(Former United States Senator from Indiana) 


[The second article by ex-Senator Beveridge, giving his personal observations in the countries now 
at war. The first article, “As Witnessed in Germany,” appeared in the REVIEW oF REVIEWS for May. 


—TueE Epiror.] 


HE revealing light of this world- 

changing conflict has discovered a new 
France, a strong, quiet, serious France, ear- 
nest and elevated in character. There has 
been a new birth of idealism; certainly this 
is true among the intellectual classes, and in 
the higher social circles. ‘The French man 
and woman, from these sections of the 
French people, declare that this moral and 
spiritual phenomenon, so conspicuous and un- 
deniable even to the casual observer, is noth- 
ing new nor strange; they assert, on the 
contrary, that this French attitude of mind 
and soul, its eyes fixed upon the stars in- 
stead of upon the gutter, is the old, the real, 
and the true French spirit which has been 
there all the time®though unnoted by an 
idle world bent on gaiety. 

“Paris and all France,” said one of .the 
old Faubourg nobility, a traveled gentleman 
of serious purpose, as unlike as day is from 
night the decadent and ridiculous creatures 
who have been held up to us Americans as 


types of this ancient class,—‘‘Paris and all 
France,” said he, “is like a noble old house 
of granite, with simple, beautiful lines, its 
foundations fixed in rock, which has been 
covered over with an absurd and ugly stucco. 
The passer-by saw only this grotesque exte- 
rior, and judged the house accordingly. We 
ourselves were almost deceived; we had al- 
most forgotten the materials and outlines of 
the real structure. But, at the shock of 
war, this stucco has fallen away, and there 
stands the real Paris and the real France, 
solid, simple, beautiful, and enduring.” 


EXIT THE PARIS OF YESTERDAY 


Such are typical interpretations of pres- 
ent-day France and its capital. Whether 
accurate or not, the future alone will dis- 
close. But it is the calm estimate of the best 
thought, and the firm conviction of the high- 
est character among the French people. It 
is felt even by the cautious observer trying 
to hold a steady balance of just proportion 
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that one statement at least may be ventured 
with confidence: The American visitor to 
or resident of the French capital never again 
will see the Paris to which they were accus- 
tomed. The old city of vanity and show, of 
surface and neurotic delights, of ennui and 
over-fashion, has passed away. ‘The intel- 
lectual pessimist, the b/asé in life and charac- 
ter, that tinseled gaiety in conduct which the 
sated mistook for pleasure,—all this has gone. 

None of these things is in vogue any 
more in Paris. The American who thought 
he knew the Paris of yesterday will return 
to find himself amid new surroundings. The 
serious, the thoughtful, the idealistic, even 
the religious make up the moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual atmosphere of this trans- 
formed city. A new spirit of industry, too, 
is in the air,—or rather industry in a new 
guise; industry in the sense that everybody 
has something to do, everybody is doing 
something, and that something, noble, pure, 
unspotted of gain, and everybody is finding 
that the joy of unselfish doing is sweet and 
wholesome. To put it in terms which the 
American frequenter of Paris will better 
understand, let us say that the smart, the 
flippant, the irreverent, the idle are no 
longer fashionable. 

“Our feelings are so deep that we can 
find no words to express them,” said M. 
Bergson, the noted philosopher, the leader 
of the new school of French thought. ‘Our 
emotion and our purpose,” said he, “can man- 
ifest themselves only by a great calmness, 
which almost may be said to be exaltation.” 

All this was visual to the visitor in Paris 
toward the end of the winter of 1915, for 
Paris was a place of sadness and mourning, 
but also of heroism and resolve. Her streets 
were deserted of young men, as indeed is 
true of every town and city of France, and 
of her fields and vineyards also. ‘They are 
all at the front, or in reserve depots, waiting 
for the order to launch themselves into the 
conflict. 

“Yes,” said a highly informed and mod- 
crate-minded young woman of-one of the 
best families of France, “Paris is deserted, 
and we are proud of it. We would not 
have our men stop behind,—not one of them. 
Where should they be, if not at the front?” 

And Paris does seem deserted to one who 
knew the Paris of old, with its crowded 
streets, its overflowing cafés, the whirling 
activity of its thoroughfares. There are 
many people about, to be sure, and some- 
times the grands boulevards seem well filled. 
But the Parisian visitor of a year ago would 


hardly recognize the French capital of to- 
day, so great is the disparity between the 
teeming life of the place then and its com- 
parative meagerness now. Also, the atmos- 
phere of gloom is so great that one newly 
arrived feels it instantly and keenly, al- 
though the sensation wears off after a week 
or two under the anesthetic of time and cus- 
tom. This feeling of depression which falls 
upon the visiting observer is deepened by the 
darkened streets at night; for while there is 
light enough to make one’s way about the 
central and more frequented thoroughfares, 
yet the city as a whole is very sombre after 
sunset. An American thoroughly familiar 
with his Paris found great difficulty in mak- 
ing his way on foot from a residential quar- 
ter to the hotel section. No blazing arc 
lamps longer flare, and the system of electric 
lighting which was wont to make the Paris 
nights so brilliant awaits the issue of war to 
resume its illuminating work. 


HOSPITALS ON EVERY HAND 


Then, too, the hospitals. Hospitals! 
Hospitals! To one unaccustomed to such 
scenes and familiar with the Paris of old, 
everywhere there appear to be these refuges 
of the stricken. Along the Champs Elysées 
well-known and palatial hotels are now the 
abodes of wounded men, and uniformed 
nurses have taken the place of the hotel at- 
tendants. Private houses facing this world- 
famed thoroughfare are now also devoted 
to the housing of the injured. ‘This, in- 
deed, is true all over the city. Calling upon 
a gentleman of great wealth living in one 
of the most extensive and luxurious houses 
of Paris, one found one’s self among the 
odors of disinfectants, and the women mem- 
bers of the family arrayed in the costume of 
nurses. On side streets, too, the sign of the 
Red Cross or other symbols advertise these 
stations of succor. 

And now, at the date of this writing, 
March 15, 1915, comes the order from 
General Joffre himself to prepare 150,000 
additional hospital beds against the need 
which the spring campaign, so shortly to 
begin, will bring in its sanguinary wake. 
This in Paris alone, where also the boys’ 
schools have been taken over to serve as 
hospitals! Such is the®grim prospect the 
French people consciously and bravely face! 


WHY FRANCE IS CONFIDENT 


But while Paris is depressed it cannot be 
said that the feeling is caused by despair; 
the gloom does not seem to be the child of 
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BARGES ON THE RIVER SEINE USED AS HOSPITALS 
(Note the Red Cross insignia painted on the decks of the middle cabins) 


hopelessness. On the contrary, the French 
firmly believe that the Allies will win, and 
the grounds for this faith we shall examine 
presently. But France has lost much blood ; 
she is losing more all the time, and she 
knows that soon, very soon, the life cur- 
rent is to issue from every pore; and France 
has no blood to lose. It will take her a 
long time to supply the crimson strength al- 
ready poured out so prodigally and with 
such abandoned valor. It will take a long, 
long time,—generations,—to replace the 
men who must fall before this war ends,— 
a fact so well understood in France and 
especially by French women that one of the 
reconstructive results of this war already 
apparent is the purpose and resolve now 
openly stated by representative women of 
the highest class, especially among the old 
aristocracy of whom America never hears, 
that the French family should and will be 
vety much larger in the future than it has 
been in the past. The melancholy feeling 
flows from the carnage already wrought and 
the greater havoc which they know must 
come. Even more it flows from their con- 
stant knowledge that the enemy is on French 
soil, that the war in the West is being waged 
in France itself; and the very richest part 
of France at that. 

But the French have no doubt that 


they will win,—or rather, that the Allies 
will be victorious. For they frankly admit, 
and the admission is infinitely to their credit, 
that, standing alone, they could not prevail 
against their mighty eastern neighbor. They 
even concede that Germany probably could 
overcome France and Russia put together. 
But, they contend, that with England added, 
Germany has no chance against these three 
greatest powers of Europe combined. 


FRENCH ESTIMATES OF GERMAN AMBITION 


And the French are ready to do their part 
in this gigantic partnership of war; they al- 
ready have done far more than their just 
share. Not in the most glorious days of 
the great Napoleon did the sons of France 
pour out their blood with greater prodigality 
than their descendants have done up to the 
present hour of this mighty conflict. And 
they do not begrudge it; they are willing to 
give still more. 

“To the last man!” exclaimed one of the 
first intellects of France. 

For they are obsessed by the conviction 
that defeat means the extinction of France, 
— its physical extinction. ‘They really ‘be- 
lieve that France will disappear from the 
map of Europe if Germany wins. It has 
become an idée fixe. 

The roots of this astonishing conception 
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of German purposes and policy run back to 
the fateful year of 1870, and are fixed in the 
soil of Alsace and Lorraine. The French 
never have forgotten the taking of those two 
provinces. In latter years, they imagined 
they had forgiven it; but the war revived 
the sleeping rancor; the doctrine of 
revanche, preached for so many long years, 
though latterly abandoned, left its seed of 
dragon’s teeth in the French heart; and,— 
so runs the French thought,—if Germany 
wrongfully took Alsace and Lorraine by 
force when she won then, what will she 
not wrongfully take by force if she wins 
now? Certainly, Flanders, Artois, Cham- 
pagne, and Picardy, the richest portion of 
France, and that part of the coast of Nor- 
mandy upon the Channel, down to and in- 
cluding the harbor of Le Havre. This is the 
very least which the French imagine Ger- 
many would exact from them if victorious. 
Amazing as it may seem to Americans, and 
surprised as the Germans will be to learn 
it, it nevertheless is true that there are those 
in France who think that Germany would 
take the whole country if she could, yes, 
even to the Pyrenees. 

And they are perfectly sure that Ger- 
many is out gunning for French colonies; 
and these, very rich, very profitable, and 
very well administered, are very dear to the 
French heart no less than to the French 
pocketbook. Just how this French way of 
thinking developed will be an engaging 
theme for the historian. Certainly the 
French think that the Morocco affair and 
the Agadir incident sustain their opinion. 
What they describe as “Germany’s pounding 
on the table with a sword” got sadly on 
their nerves; for they are a highly sensitive 
people. 


WAS FRANCE IN DANGER OF “GERMAN- 
IZATION”? 


Then, too, the more thoughtful believed 
that France was already being ‘German- 
ized.” 

“German workingmen have steadily been 
taking the place of French laborers, here in 
France, here in Paris,” said one of the most 
dependable of this class. ‘German business 
men were rooting out French business men. 
The Germans were even buying up our land. 
This has been going on all over France,” he 
continued. “And with them, these multi- 
tudes of Germans brought their industrial 
methods, their ideals of life, their so-called 
‘Kultur.’ It is a fact that if this had gone 
on, it would not have been a great many 


years until they would have taken France.” 

This statement was so astounding that 
careful inquiry was made as to its accuracy. 
Without a single exception, it was confirmed 
by those questioned concerning it. “It is 
quite true,” said an American friend of thir- 
ty yéars’ standing, who is one of the best- 
informed men in the country, and whose 
conservative reliability and cautious under- 
statement are his principal characteristics. 
“It is quite true,” he testified. ‘For exam- 
ple, many of the largest dress-making estab- 
lishments, which American women suppose 
to be French, are in reality owned by Ger- 
mans.” 

A foreign business man, manager of a 
large plant in a certain part of the Republic, 
testified that “the Germans were taking 
France in an industrial and a business way.” 
Asked as to how this was possible, he ex- 
plained, from his own experience, that it was 
due to the infinite pains the Germans took 
to supply just what their customers or clients 
desired, their patient labor, and prudent fore- 
sight. 


FRENCH REASONS FOR GERMANY’S WAR- 
MAKING 


It will be strange to the American reader 
that, in view of this rapid and solid indus- 
trial, financial, and business progress of Ger- 
mans in France, which was giving Germany 
much if not all that she could acquire by 
successful conquest, the French, nevertheless, 
should think that Germany is making war to 
seize French territory, and that it has been 
Germany’s long-settled plan to do so. This 
will appear especially puzzling to Americans 
when they reflect that it is the best French 
opinion that German labor, capital, and busi- 
ness were succeeding so well in France that, 
as French thinkers believed, it was only a 
question of time, and a very short time, when 
France would have been ‘“Germanized,” as 
these thinkers term it, by such peaceful 
methods. 

Indeed, French business men and scholars 
I conversed with could give no explana- 
tion entirely understandable to the Ameri- 
can mind. When asked why Germany 
should resort to war to obtain what she was 
already getting by peaceful methods, the an- 
swers were that it is the German habit of 
mind to take physically and by force the 
thing desired ; or that it was the love of con- 
quest for its own sake; or that it was the 
insane ambition of the Emperor to rule; or 
that it was the working out of the supposed 
German philosophy to dominate the world; 
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FRENCH RECRUITS DRILLING NEAR PARIS 


or that it was a part of Germany’s plan to be 
the first, the leading, the compelling power 
of Europe. 


WHY FRANCE HERSELF IS IN THE WAR 

As to why France is in the war, most 
will tell you that it is because she was in- 
vaded. But not all give this as the primary 
cause; and indeed most, after the frontiers of 
conversation have been passed, concede that 
France would have entered the conflict for 
deeper reasons, even though she had not been 
invaded. It is admitted that her alliance 
with Russia would have forced her to take 
up arms to aid her ally, as a matter of 
national honor. Stronger even than -this 
is the statesman’s view that France had 
to fight to save the principle of the equi- 
librium of Europe, the balance of power 
which Germany’s growing strength already 
threatened, and which her victory over Rus- 
sia would have overthrown. Running par- 
allel with this and with equal influence in 
the French mind was the feeling, yes, even 
the deliberately thought-out conclusion, that 
if Russia was unsupported, Germany would 
defeat Russia and then attack and conquer 
France next, and after that undertake the 
conquest of England. “It would have been 
our turn next,” is the common expression ; 
and “It would have been our turn next,” is 
what is said in England. 

The belief entertained by some Germans 
that France’s enormous investments in Rus- 
sia, which would be imperiled if not lost in 


case of Russian defeat, was a deciding factor 
in determining France to engage in the strug- 
gle, is hotly denied by every Frenchman, and, 
to the careful observer, seems unjustified. 
German business men estimate that the 
French have invested more than 20,000,- 
000,000 of francs (4,000,000,000 of dol- 
lars) in various ways in Russia; painstaking 
inquiry inclines one to the opinion that this 
is at least 5,000,000,000 francs ($1,000,- 
000,000) too high. The best-informed finan- 
cial men in France, who are not French 
citizens or of French blood, place the maxi- 
mum of French investments of every kind in 
Russia at 15,000,000,000 of francs ($3,000,- 
000,000); but it seems reasonably certain 
that, no matter what the amount, France 
was not drawn into the war by the fear of 
losing her Russian investments, nor even in- 
fluenced by that consideration. The French 
are not “fighting for their money.” 


FIGHTING FOR NATIONALITY 

Just as the Germans believe that they 
are fighting for their lives, for their very ex- 
istence as a nation, which they think the Al- 
lies under the leadership and direction of 
Great Britain are trying to crush, so the 
French believe that they are fighting for 
their lives and their existence as a nation, 
which they consider Germany is trying to 
crush. Especially is this true of the higher 
classes and the intellectual circles. 

Whether this thought and feeling that 
French nationality will be extinguished, 
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French culture and ideals smothered, and 
the French country physically seized and oc- 
cupied in case of German victory, which so 
saturates the mind and heart of intellectual 
France, extends downward to the grass- 
roots, and is entertained to the same ex- 
tent or at all by the mass of the common 
people, is not certain. Nor is it for the pres- 
ent moment material. 

Only one thing may be said for sure of the 
French masses: They know that the enemy 
is on French soil, and they are resolved to 
drive him out of French territory. Whatever 
the reasons which brought France to take part 
in this Armageddon, the present feeling among 
all French men and women is one of heroic 


resolve that counts no cost too high, no 


sacrifice too great. ‘This resolve is noble, 
inspiring, beautiful, and even touching in its 
spirit of self-sacrifice and high purpose. 
There is something almost of religion in the 
exaltation of sentiment, especially among the 
higher classes, who mean to go and will go 
to the very end, to the very last centime, to 
the very last drop of blood,—literally that, 
not figuratively, but literally. 


PARALYSIS TO THE MAILED FIST! 


And the end, to these upper classes, is not 
merely the expulsion of the Germans from 
France; to them the driving out of the in- 
vader is only the beginning. It is not even 
the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine; “that 
goes without saying,” or, “that is not to be 
discussed,—Alsace and Lorraine, of course.” 
Their purpose is to annihilate the military 
power of Germany: “to destroy military 
Germanism, root and branch,” as one French 
statesman put it with flashing eyes. “We 
are going to make another war on France 
impossible; we are willing to die now, our- 
selves, rather than that our children should 
have to go through the furnace.” Such are 
common expressions, and they are sincere. 

Just how they will break the German 
sword and make the German hand power- 
less to grasp and the German arm nerve- 
less to wield it is not clear. The bitterness 
towards the German Imperial Government 
affords a hint. And certain it is that they 
are making maps in France,—redrawing the 
existing boundaries of all central Europe. 
Their quick and logical imagination has 
leaped to the reéstablishment of nations. Ger- 
many is to be dismembered, or at least shorn 
of what the French think is not hers and 
confined within what the French contend to 
be her rightful limits,—and something more 
even then is to be done with her; Austria is 


to be torn all to pieces and distributed piece- 
meal according to race; Poland is to be made 
a kingdom with the Russian Czar on her 
throne; Turkey is to be divided among the 
Allies, and so forth and so on. It is the same 
map you find later which has been drawn in 
England, where map-making is also a favor- 
ite pastime. 


WHAT THE COMMON MAN THINKS 


But the views of the common people on 
this point are not so clear. ‘The peasant 
knows only that France is invaded,’ re- 
marked an uncommonly intelligent French 
business man, “and they want to put the 
Germans out of France. Of course, they 
want Alsace and Lorraine back, too, now 
they are at it. But further than this, | 
cannot say. The peasants aré very ignorant 
and know only what they are told.” A busi- 
ness man, not of French blood but uncom- 
monly well informed concerning the French 
common people, and especially what he terms 
“the money-making middle class,” gave it as 
his opinion that these classes of the French 
people would not be hot for the continuance 
of the war, once the Germans were back in 
their own country, and certainly not if Alsace 
and Lorraine were recovered. ‘“‘I have heard 
members of the money-making, money-saving 
bourgeoisie say dozens of times,” he com- 
mented, “that the war is getting to be very 
long, that they wished it was over, that they 
were not doing any business, and so forth.” 
And this particular man was very severe 
upon this “money-making middle class,” 
“for,” said he, “the Germans ought to be 
smashed and smashed forever.” Asked 
whether he thought that any decided reverse 
would still further weaken this class, he 
answered with bitterness: ‘Yes, undoubt- 
edly; they want to get to making money 
again.” 

On the contrary, consider this statement 
of a French business man, conservative and 
reliable and belonging to the upper reaches 
of “the money-making middle class.” ‘Cer- 
tainly we shall go on to the end! Will the 
retirement of the Germans from France sat- 
isfy us? No, indeed,—and they will not 
retire; we shall put them out. Will we be 
content with Alsace and Lorraine? Certainly 
not! They are ours, anyhow. I am an 
Alsatian, you know. What will satisfy us? 
Crushing Germany so that she never can 
make war on us or anybody else again! How 
far am I willing to go myself? My two 
sons are at the front. ‘They may be killed; 
they probably will be killed. I am prepared 
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to give them gladly to destroy the menace 
of Germany. If I had more I should give 
more!’ No one could doubt the deep ear- 
nestness of this man, an old acquaintance of 
stainless character and moderate, conserva- 
tive mind. He had been a soldier himself 
in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 and 
had left his beloved Alsace rather than live 
under the rule of the conqueror. 

And here is the comment of a woman who 
kept a bookstall and has two sons in the 
army: “We have been living in terror all 
the time,—the terror of war. We can’t 
stand it any longer. We've got to get rid 
of it forever. We had rather die than go on 
living as we have for the last forty years. 
We have been under the menace of Germany 
all that time. I hate war, all war. I want 
this war to go on until there can be no more 
wars. How far am I willing to go? I have 
given my two sons!” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TRENCHES 


There are soldiers in the trenches who 
seem to reflect little or none of this spirit. 
Their letters are full of courage and kind- 
ness,—at least this is true of those falling 
under personal inspection. 

A letter from a French soldier to his 
mother, full of endearing tenderness, de- 
scribing the hardships of the trenches, ‘‘with 
water up to our shoulders,” assures her 
that “your letters always do me good and 
give me fresh courage, which I need, for 
the time passes so slowly. Fortunately there 
are others more courageous than I and who 
keep up the spirits of the rest. Mon dieu, 
what a struggle! And for a result which 
will probably be not very brilliant. But we 
will fight to the very end. . . . I leave you 
to go to sleep in my cave, at least protected 
against those devilish bullets) When will 
their awful whistling stop?” 

All French men and women personally 
conversed with are absolutely certain that 
the Allied powers will be overwhelm- 
ingly victorious and that the Germans will 
be hopelessly and irretrievably beaten. The 
grounds for this belief -are substantial, ma- 
terial, and to the eye of purely practical 
calculation, weighty. 

First of all, as has been suggested, France’s 
belief that Germany will be defeated is not 
based alone or even chiefly on French re- 
sources, French valor, or French spirit, al- 
though she has displayed and is showing 
an abundance of all these. French courage 
and French steadfastness have won for 
France anew the admiration of the world 
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HER OFFERING TO THE WOUNDED 


(Wounded men on the balconies of the Elysées 
Palace Hotel, Paris, often receive bouquets from the 
young ladies who constaatly pass by in this fashion- 
able quarter) 


and the ungrudging applause of her enemy 
in arms. It is impossible to say too much of 
French fortitude and spirit. But the com- 
bination of Allies is, the French think, a 
massing of power against which Germany 
cannot possibly prevail and under the blows 
of which Germany will be crushed as cer- 
tainly as a hollow globe of glass would be 
ground to powder under the impact of a 
monstrous trip-hammer. 

Germany, they say, already has two fron- 
tiers to defend, and before long sne may 
have three. Germany must keep half her 
army in the East to resist the Russians, half 
of it in the West to oppose the French and 
English, and at the same time Germany 
must make shift to send hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers to Austria. Worst of all, 
Germany must equip with seasoned officers 
the Turkish troops and fortifications, and 
sprinkle a goodly number of officers among 
the Austrians. Moreover, the British fleet is 
in absolute command of every water ap- 
proach to Germany from the north, and the 
French fleet performs a like service upon the 
Mediterranean. In short, the French con- 
tend that not only is Germany surrounded, 
but by forces that are irresistible in numbers 
and in wealth. 
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PEOPLE LOOKING AT PICTURE POSTCARDS ON A 
PARIS STREET 


Here is a summary,of this reasoning af- 
forded by a careful French authority: 


RESOURCES 
Germans and Austrians Allies 


Men: 12 to 15 millions. 20 to 25 millions. 
Money: German bank- 
notes losing on ex- French banknotes gain- 


change. ing on exchange. 
War materials: Block- 
aded. Inexhaustible. 


Foodstuffs: Blockaded. Inexhaustible. 


Undoubtedly France is counting heavily 
upon enormous reinforcements of men from 
England. And she has earned the right to 
expect this aid; for the French have been 
doing by far the greatest part of the fighting 
thus far in the western theater of the war,— 
how much one can grasp in an instant by 
examining the battle-line nearly four hun- 
dred miles long, every foot of which has been 
and is being held by the French except a 
comparatively small space of thirty or thirty- 
five miles. 


SUPPOSED FRENCH LOSSES 


Consider now the French strength, apart 
from that of the Allies. While no official 
or other dependable figures of French losses 
are to be had from any source, yet there is 
basis for an estimate which cannot be wide 
of the mark. Up to February 1, 1915, the 
French returned to the Germans 840 pris- 


oners so badly wounded as to be incapaci- 
tated for any further service in the war; 
and in exchange for these, the Germans re- 
turned to France 1600 French prisoners in 
similar condition. From this data it is a fair 
inference that the French losses up to the 
end of. January, 1915, were virtually twice 
as great as the German losses on the western 
front. And this, it is believed, is informed 
French opinion. 

This estimate of French loss is too small 
in one particular however,—that of -un- 
wounded prisoners. Up to January 1, 1915, 
Germany had taken prisoner 220,000 un- 
wounded French soldiers, who were then in 
numerous prison camps throughout Ger- 
many; whereas the number of unwounded 
German soldiers taken prisoner by the 
French must have been very small in com- 
parison. For while no figures on this point 
were obtainable in France, the total number 
of soldiers, prisoners and missing from the 
German side, on January 1, 1915, amounted 
to only 153,000 men all told and on both 
fronts, according to German estimate. 

The only other basis from which French 
losses may be surmised is the French estimate 
that France needs 100,000 new men every 
month. As is the case with the German 
wounded, 60 per cent. of the French wound- 
ed recover sufficiently to return to the front. 


UNDOUBTED FRENCH RESOURCES 


To supply the men needed France has an 
astonishing store of soldier material. At the 
date of this writing, March 15, 1915, France 
has 2,000,000 men on the battle-line. Be- 
hind these, she has in waiting about 1,800,- 
000 more trained soldiers. These are gath- 
ered in military depots or camps, located con- 
veniently near the front. There are 210 of 
these reservoirs of men for infantry alone. 

In case of emergency there can be added 
to these 900,000 men between the ages of 
thirty-nine and forty-five; to these could be 
added 250,000 men of the class of 1916 and 
the same number of the class of 1917; these 
men would be youths of seventeen to eighteen 
years of age, respectively. 

France’s financial resources would seem 
to be very large. The Bank of France re- 
ports a gold reserve of 4,000,000,000 francs; 
and that institution estimates that the people 
have in their stockings the same amount of 
gold. It would appear that this estimate is 
generous in view of the extremely heavy 
investments which the French people have 
made in Russia. The inability of South 
American countries‘to pay their vast obliga- 
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tions on account of extensive French invest- 
ments in that quarter caused a temporary 
disturbance in certain banking circles; but it 
is not believed that it has produced serious 
embarrassment. 

Like all other of the warring countries 
except Germany, France declared a mora- 
torium at the outbreak of the war. From 
the very first, however, the banks paid $250, 
plus 5 per cent. of the balance of the deposit. 
This proportion was gradually increased, and 
at the time of this writing, it is 50 per cent. 
of deposits; but from the beginning of the 
year the greater banks gave all deposits in 
full. Also, these larger financial institutions 
resumed the payment of dividends, which had 
been suspended from the outbreak of the war. 

These larger and solider banks at first 
paid to their employees who were called to 
the colors full salaries if married, and half 
salaries if unmarried; but beginning with 
1915, the salaries of their fighting, married 
employees were reduced. The reason of this 
probably was that the government pays the 
wives of soldiers 1.25 francs per day (25 
cents), and 50 centimes (10 cents) per day 
for each child. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON BUSINESS 


Business in France does not reflect the 
apparently excellent financial condition of 
the country. Conversations with thoroughly 
informed and careful business men indicated 


SIGNIFICANT SIGN IN FRONT OF A PARIS CAFE 


that French business is for the time being 
paralyzed. “It is badly shattered,” said a 
substantial French business man. “It is prac- 
tically suspended,” was the opinion of the 
expert of a great house whose duty it is to 
keep accurately posted on this vital subject. 

“Would you say that business generally 
is 50 per cent. normal?” was one question 
asked of a thoroughly informed French busi- 
ness “man. 

“No; nor anywhere near it.” 

“Forty per cent. ?” 

‘Ne 

“Twenty-five per cent. ?” 

“Hardly,—perhaps.” 

“You see,” another informant explained, 
“most of our plants are practically idle be- 
cause their forces are in the army, except of 
course these engaged in making war mate- 
rials. Then, too, you must remember that 
the richest part of the country,—our princi- 
pal textile district, our best mining district, 
and among our largest metal works,—is in 
the hands of the Germans.” 

It was the estimate of these gentlemen 
that it will take from three to five years 
after the war ends to make French industry 
normal again. The deterioration of unused 
machinery, the difficulty of reorganizing 
working staffs, the supposed destruction of 
plants and the other effects of war upon 
industry form the ground of this unhappy 
view of the future. 
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THE INDOMITABLE FRENCH SPIRIT 


All this does not in the least lessen the 
ardor of French spirit nor soften the hard- 
ness of French determination, so far as this 
could be judged by those personally con- 
sulted. The only doubt upon this point was 
that already referred to, of indications of 
weariness of the war on the part of the 
bourgeoisie, and their eagerness to get to 
making money 4eain. While this was stated 
upon authority deemed sufficiently reliable 
to repeat, yet personal investigation did not 
disclose it. On the contrary, all French men 
and women displayed a determination quite 
equal to that found in Germany, and much 
fiercer and more vivid in expression; yet this 
talk is not strident and loud, or boastful, but 
rather tense, quiet, and desperate. It is 
deemed reasonably safe to say that at the 
very least the French are an absolute unit in 
their resolve #0 drive the Germans from 
French territory, and that to this end pauper 
and millionaire are as one man, ready to 
sacrifice fortune and life. 

Also, it should be said that upon the issue 
of supporting the war, political parties have 
merged into one, although on other ques- 
tions, even upon the manner of conducting 
the war, there still are strong party divisions. 
For example, in the second week of March, 


1915, the government was viciously attacked 
in the Chamber of Deputies because Paris was 
kept under martial law. And such nagging 
as this promises to be not infrequent. While 
the form of parliamentary government is ob- 
served, yet at bottom France is under a 
military dictatorship. “What Joffre says 
goes,” was the statement of one of the most 
competent and dependable men in France. 
It appears that the commander-in-chief indi- 
cates what is necessary ; the government takes 
measures accordingly; and parliament sus- 
tains the government. 

It is among the higher classes, however, 
that the French spirit burns brightest and 
with purest flame. Within the _ intellec- 
tual circles especially does this patriotic 
fire blaze in its noblest radiance. It is quite 
impossible to overstate the exalted ardor of 
these French men and women. If their 
heart and soul are those of the whole 
French people; if the bon bourgeois feels as 
deeply as the descendant of the old nobility; 
if in the peasant’s mind there is the mili- 
tant resolve which dwells in the mind of the 
French scholar; if the workingman and 
tradesman feel as deeply and simply as does 
the French philosopher and thinker, then in- 
deed is France in battle for a war to the 
death. 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS AT MILITARY BASE SOISSONS, FRANCE, AT MESS 
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(1. Arthur Darrels, American Consul at Alexandria; 2. 


OFFICIALS COMING ABOARD THE “ TENNESSEE” AT ALEXANDRIA, TO MEET THE REFUGEES FROM PALESTINE 


Captain Benton C. Decker, of the Tennessee; 3. W. C. 


Hornblower, Egyptian government delegate to the two Alexandria refugee committees) 


THE JEWISH 
PALESTINE 


FLIGHT FROM 
TO EGYPT 


THE RELIEF WorK AIDED BY THE BATTLESHIP “TENNESSEE” IN CON- 


VOYING THOUSANDS OF REFUGEES 


FROM PALESTINE TO ALEXANDRIA 


BY MARTHA L. ROOT 


HE first day of my arrival in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, March 13, 1915, I came 
at once into the midst of “expelled Pales- 
tine.” Six thousand refugees from the towns 
of Palestine were in Alexandria. I inquired 
of Mr. Arthur Darrels, the American-Con- 
sul, how to find out about these poor out- 
casts, and he courteously gave me a note to 
Mrs. H. M. Broadbent, an Englishwoman 
in Gabbari. He sent a tall Arab to put me 
on a tram, and our way led through poverty- 
stricken and filthy sections of “old Alexan- 
dria” to an enormously big, round stone 
structure overlooking the Mediterranean 
Sea, and bearing the name “Quarantine 
Lazaret, Gabbari.” 
Thronging the entrance were hundreds of 
Jewish people attired in all manner of ill- 
fitting clothing. Mrs. Broadbent, clad in 


immaculate white linen, stood in the inner 
court Smiling and speaking cheerfully to the 
refugees who were trying to tell her all their 
woes at once. 

I discovered that Mrs. Broadbent was 
connected with the government quarantine 
department, and that the building, which 
might well have been a Khedive’s residence, 
had been opened to the refugees, together 
with its pleasant gardens, lying close to the 
sea. The “Lazaret” had in fact once been 
the palace of Said Pasha. An immense 
bathtub cut from a piece of solid marble 
stood by the gardens and three little girls 
were dancing on a table where probably he 
used to dine al fresco. “The gardens ex- 
tended out in a perfect circle, and around 
the circle was a stone enclosure, where sol- 
diers were housed, and a moat where horses 
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ner. Large as this immense quar- 
antine station was, its population 
constituted only a small proportion 
of the total number of Jews now 
living in improvised refugee towns 
in Alexandria. About 4500 of these 
Jewish refugees were brought over 
from Palestine by the American 
battleship Tennessee, which made 
five trips, arriving in Alexandria, 
December 28, January 15, January 
19, January 30, and February 16. 

Mrs. Broadbent sent for some of 
the bright refugee children to tell 
me about the Tennessee. ‘‘Captain 
Decker is a living angel,” they be- 
gan. “He carried the babies in his 
arms and the sailors did, too. He 
gave his room to mothers with 
young babies, and he turned his 
bathroom over to be used by moth- 
ers with young babies. He gave us 
soup, milk, and little cakes. We 








REFUGEES FROM PALESTINE DISEMBARKING AT_ ALEXANDRIA, 
EGYPT, FROM THE UNITED STATES WARSHIP “ TENNESSEE": 


had been kept. Every particle of space from 
moat to palace was utilized by the unfortu- 
nate Jewish refugees. Sometimes twenty-six 
families occupied one spacious room, or two 
families would share a horse stall. They 
had come .to Alexandria from Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, and the provinces of Palestine. 
All had been provided with clothing, beds, 
and cooking utensils. Cotton merchants had 
generously given the poorer 


had a big entertainment, and there 
was a nice baby boy born on the 
Tennessee. The sailors of the North 
Carolina warship from your country said 
they were jealous that they were not the ones 
to bring us over.” 


THE KEY TO THE SITUATION 


A business man from Jaffa gave me the 
key to the whole Jewish situation. He said: 
“The Turks, who did not until recently 
hate the Jews, do so now because they fear 





quality of their staple and 
from this the refugees had 
fashioned mattresses. Bam- 
boo had also been given 
them, and with it the men 
from Palestine had made 
low cots. Those who did 
not have the bamboo cots 
were furnished with straw 
matting. 

“We give them tea and 
bread for breakfast,” said 
Mrs. Broadbent. “At noon 
they have a thick, nourish- 
ing soup with bread, and 
at night bread and _ tea. 
Each individual receives a 
loaf of bread a day and 
four lumps of sugar.” On 
Sundays they are gr 
olives and jam instead 














hot soup, and each Friday 
they are given a meat din- 





A TYPICAL REFUGEE SCENE IN MAFRUSA, ONE OF THE HEADQUARTERS IN 
ALEXANDRIA OF be JEWS WHO HAVE BEEN EXPELLED 


FROM PALESTINE 
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ON BOARD THE ‘“ TENNESSEE” 


their latent power as a nation. The Ger- 
mans foresee the menace of the Jews in a 


individuality in the dispersed communities. 
They wish to bring the land without a 


commercial way. Many of these Jews are people to the people without a land.” 
from France, Russia, and England, and they _It is a national movement of an essentially 


refuse to become Ottomans. They have spiritual kind. 


To become Ottomanized 


migrated to Jerusalem for two main pur- would kill these Jews nationally and spiritu- 


poses,—to establish the center of Jewish life 


ally. They aim to obtain the support of the 


in Palestine and to assert Jewish national European monarchs for Jewish colonization 

















VACCINATING JEWISH REFUGEES FROM PALESTINE IN MAFRUSA QUARAN- 
TINE, ALEXANDRIA 
(A'l were given a physical examination and vaccinated before being housed 
in Alexandria) 


on an autonomous basis. 
The Jewish population in 
Palestine is 120,000, among 
a total of 600,000. There 
is no desire among them to 
form a separate province of 
the Ottoman Empire. 
STORIES OF THE REFUGEES 

All of their stories were 
heartrending. Many of 
them had _ been shoved 
aboard ships having only 
the clothing they wore, and 
some had even been taken 
from their homes in their 
night clothes. Many were 
barefooted and_ without 
hats. Some of them did 
not have a moment to 
gather together any luggage 
or to even get their fami- 
lies together. 
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I asked one refugee how this happened. 
He replied: ‘“Beha-El-Dine, secretary of 
the Generalissimo, announced at noon one 
day that all Jews who had not accepted 
Ottoman citizenship must quit the country 
on an Italian steamer leaving at four o’clock 
that afternoon. ‘The police seized all of us 
Jews, who happened to be on the streets. 
Women were taken, too. They were not 
allowed to go home to get the barest necessi- 
ties to protect them from the winter’s cold. 
We were hurried to the port. ‘The boatmen 
were there with poignards in their hands, 
and threatened to kill us if we did not hand 
over to them our money and our jewels. 
Women were disrobed and jewels torn from 
them. They were beaten so cruelly that 
their cries resounded on the shore. 

Religious services are held in all the refu- 
gee quarters. There were old men with mar- 
velously strong, spiritual faces and young 
men, students who were preparing to become 
rabbis. ‘The “halos” of absolute faith even 
in this grim vicissitude were their “rich gar- 
ments.”  Instinctively it came to me that 
this was not the first time they had been 
exiled. Many of the refugees were Russian 
and Galician Jews who were so persecuted 
that they had to leave their own country. 
Now, after they had built homes and become 
prosperous in an adopted land, this new 
calamity had overtaken them. 

In the hospital fitted up in Gabbari, I saw 
thirty-five refugee mothers who had been 
cared for this week during childbirth by a 
distinguished refugee from Jerusalem, Dr. 
Abouchedid. He had been at the head of a 
hospital, and director of its ten dispensaries. 
He told me that he had. been arrested as a 
spy and came near being shot. His wife, 
who is sharing his exile with him, invited me 
into their two small bare rooms in the quar- 
antine. 


THE SITUATION IN JERUSALEM 


Dr. Abouchedid explained the critical 
situation in Jerusalem: “All business is 
dead. All shops of the Jews, both of Allied 
and of Ottoman-descent, were robbed by the 
authorities. They even took the silk cloaks, 
women’s gloves, and perfumes, saying that 
these were needed by the soldiers. Water- 
proof overcoats and leggings were taken off 
from Jews in the streets. The wealthiest 
persons in Palestine have been actually 
turned into beggars. 

A Jewish writer, also a refugee, said: 
“The economic situation of Palestine is 
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terrible. The large orange crop of Jaffa is 
ruined because there is no petroleum to run 
the motive power for irrigation. Germans 
and Turks lay hands on everything. They 
seize such small plunder as a quarter of a 
pound of tea, and bakings of two loaves of 
bread. Candles or matches cannot be bought 
now at any price.” 

A tailor from Jaffa told me that all the 
tailors of his town who failed to produce a 
certain number of uniforms for the Turkish 
and German troops were savagely beaten on 
the soles of their feet. 

Mention should be made of the noble 
work done by the Australian soldiers in 
caring for these enforced emigrants. “They 
took their horses and wagons and brought 
over four thousand of these poor people to 
the places of inspection, and later helped 
them to the barracks where they were to be 
housed. All the Palestinians were given a 
physical examination and vaccinated before 
they were assigned to quarters. Mr. W. C. 
Hornblower, an athletic Englishman, is the 
Egyptian Government delegate to the two 
Alexandria Refugee committees. The influx 
is so great that the government is directing 
the relief. 

At present besides Gabbari, the telegraph 
building, a baggage house, and a station for 
soldiers for His Highness, the deposed Khe- 
dive, and “Wardian,” a beautiful building 
which was recently erected as a private rail- 
way station for the Khedive, are overflow- 
ing with the Jewish influx. Mafrusa, a 
cattle quarantine, is the home of hundreds 
of others. In the yards at Mafrusa, I saw 
600 young Jews drilling. Each day they 
ask to join the British troops to go out and 
fight for Palestine. ‘Three hundred young 
men are housed in a moving-picture theater. 
The benches had been converted into beds. 
A bakery has been fitted up where the refu- 
gees make their bread in several instances. 
Laundries are improvised ; hundreds of wom- 
en do washing; some of the men work in 
factories which have been fitted up for them. 
Sewing is provided and many refugees make 
a few pennies each day. The Jews are not 
encouraged to go'to Alexandria to find em- 
ployment, as Alexandria has a big problem 
in providing for its own poor. - 

The consuls of various countries have 
assumed responsibility for their nationals and 
the Egyptian Government will probably be 
reimbursed for the present expense. The 
Jews wish to return to Palestine as soon as 
the fate of war permits. 
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ONE OF THE GROUPS OF KRUPPS’ MODEL HOUSES FOR WORKINGMEN AT ESSEN 


THE KRUPPS’ 


MODEL TOWN 


A TYPE OF GERMAN FEUDALISM 
BY ROBERT HUNTER 


O hear the name of Krupp is instantly 
i to think of guns and cannon and terri- 
ble engines of war now devastating all Eu- 
rope. That Krupps are the makers of mili- 
tary machinery, and that Frau Bertha 
Krupp von Bohlen is one of the richest 
women in the world, are about the only 
facts known to the average American con- 
cerning the great industrial center of Essen 
in Germany. 

But there are other facts of more than 
ordinary interest. The patriotic Germans 
point with pride to Essen as a model indus- 
trial town, where its hosts of employees are 
well housed and circumstanced, and in addi- 
tion enjoy many social privileges not enjoyed 
by thé workers in the ordinary industrial 
community. And all through the benevo- 
lence and kindly foresight of the Krupp 
family. : 

Another of the aspects of Essen is that the 
Krupps are said to have established a perfect 
system of industrial feudalism: that for all 
practical purposes the people of Essen are 
body and soul the property of the Krupps, 


just as if they were serfs back in the Middle 
Ages on the domain of some feudal baron. 

True, their masters feed them well and 
house them well, but that, it is said by those 
who take this view, is no more than was 
done by the barons. Indeed, if the barons 
were to have efficient military service they 
had to recognize their responsibilities to their 
serfs. 

On the other hand, it is said that in these 
days when the industrial barons take all they 
can get by way of service and repudiate their 
responsibilities, it is much to the credit of 
the Krupps that they keep their workpeople 
in a comfortable condition. 

It is not my concern to decide whether 
the Krupps were animated only by philan- 
thropic motives in establishing their model 
community, with its sanitary houses, whole- 
some surroundings, care for the sick and 
injured, pensions and asylum for the aged; 
or whether it was simply with shrewd busi- 
ness acumen, or with deliberate malprepense, 
they evolved this system of “benevolent feud- 
alism.” 
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MODEST BEGINNINGS OF THE KRUPP WORKS, ESSEN 


Here is practically a national concern in 
private hands. It might almost be called 
the German Arsenal. To have the regular 
working of this great place subject to the 
disputes, strikes, and stoppages incidental to 
industry would be to jeopardize the interests 
of the Fatherland in case of war. This was 
all the more necessary because of the ex- 
tensive growth of the anti-militarist senti- 
ment among the working-class of Germany. 
It was, therefore, essential that as many of 
these drawbacks, or the reasons for them, 
should be eliminated. 

The wife who is anxious to keep her hus- 
band in good humor is advised to “feed the 
brute,” and the Krupps undoubtedly went 
to work on the same principle in regard to 
their employees. The work they had for 
them to do was highly skilled, highly danger- 
ous, and often very dangerous. They wanted 


an army of the most sturdy and efficient’ 


men,—stalwart sons of Vulcan,—men who 
could always be relied upon for service, and 
who would not be susceptible to the influ- 
ences and disturbances of 
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Approaching’ Essen, where the gigantic 
steel mills are erected, I looked out of the 
car window, expecting to find myself in one 
of those cloudy, overcast, smoky atmospheres 
which I had sampled at Pittsburgh and 
Sheffield, and which are so common in great 
industrial districts. I was coming direct 
from the Rhine, where the skies were blue 
and the day full of warmth and sunshine. 
There was little difference in Essen. The 
sky was perhaps a bit gray, but the town 
was clean and lovely, the houses bright and 
cheerful. From the size of the houses it 
was apparent that “well-to-do” people had 
not forsaken the town as being unhealthy 
and undesirable. ‘There were no hovels, no 
wretched alleys, no vile tenements, and no 
hideous courts. 

I went to the offices of the factory, ex- 
plained my object, and asked to be shown 
about. Even compared with American 
standards, Krupps’ Works are a big concern. 
It would be impossible for me to give any 
adequate description of the various depart- 
ments. Altogether the firm own, in addition 
to the vast steel works here, proving grounds 
at Meppen and Tanger-Hiitte, three great 
coal mines, and ironworks at four different 
places. In their various undertakings they 
employ more than 70,000 people, no less 
than 200,000 persons being dependent upon 
the industry for their livelihood. The total 
salaries are something over fifty million dol- 
lars a year. The valuation of the stock is 
sixty millions, and the entire industry, with 
all its branches, belongs now to Frau Bertha 
Krupp von Bohlen, the older daughter of 
the late Friedrich Krupp. 





industrial or political life. 

And so the conditions of 
employment must be better 
than anywhere else, the 
wages must permit of a 
higher standard of living, 
there should be security for 
life——in short, the condi- 
tions should be such that it 
paid any disgruntled man 
better to stay right on. 

My visit to Essen was 
for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how far the claim to be 
a model industrial town was 
justified, to see in what man- 
ner this was brought about, 
and to note the general ef- 














fect upon the lives and hap- 
piness of the inhabitants. 
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SOME OF THE MODERN WORKINGMEN'S HOUSES AT ESSEN 
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The works at Essen, and most 
of the town itself, are built directly 
over coal mines. Passing from one 
shop to another one sees in process 
of manufacture giant guns, enor- 
mous warships, and quantities of all 
possible steel products. Indeed the 
feeling in some of the huge build- 
ings is that one is facing a great 
fleet of battleships. There is an 
alarming display of naval and coast 
guns, actual fortresses, armored 
turrets, shields, disappearing car- 
riages, hoisting and transporting 
machinery, steel shells, torpedoes, 
shrapnel, and case shot,—all of 
which tend to make one feel tim- 
idly small. 




















In one department are all 
the materials for the combina- 
tion of great railway cars, loco- 
motives, rails, and switches. Still 
another series of shops are given over to the 
making of motor cars, and everywhere is 
the sound of enormous presses, the roar of 
steam hammers, the rattle of overhead 
cranes, while in and about the great machin- 
ery run and climb men who seem in com- 
parison mere pigmies. 


THE CASTING OF A BIG GUN 


The most interesting building I entered 
was the immense crucble steel foundry. It 
is an enormous building, flanked on either 
side by great furnaces in which the molten 
steel is kept at an intense heat. Sunk in the 
center of the floor is the mold for a casting 
of fifty. tons. When I entered all was 
quiet. Standing about were hundreds of 
men, all heavily muffled as a protection 
against the heat and the possible splashings 
of metal. 

The director gave a sign that the molten 
steel was ready to be removed from the 
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THE HOME OF THE KRUPP FAMILY AT ESSEN 


FRAU BERTHA KRUPP- 


DR. GUSTAV KRUPP 


VON BOHLEN VON BOHLEN 


furnaces and poured into the mold; and 
in an instant the scorching heat of white 
flames struck my face from both sides, al- 
though I was standing perhaps fifty yards 
from the furnaces. Swarms of men rushed 
as it seemed right into the mouths of these 
fires, and snatched from them blazing caul- 
drons of metal. Gripping tongs, they dashed 
two by two toward the mouth of the mold, 
and by a dextrous twist of the hand the glar- 
ing white steel was poured into the cavity. 
Another twist of the hand, and the crucible 
was thrown on one side. These groups of 
men had hardly time to get clear before 
other groups were upon their heels with an- 
other lot of shining metal. 

The order was doubtless marvelous, but 
to me it seemed all confusion and pande- 
monium; the curiously muffled workmen 
seemed to be hopping frantically about amidst 
a thousand blazing fires. It was the most 
dramatic and terrifying sight I have ever 
witnessed. ‘The slightest slip, the loosening 
of a grip, the misplacing of a foot, might 
cause a score of men to be wiped out. 

This short description will convey some 
idea of the nature of the work and the char- 
acter of the workmen in Krupps’ concerns. 
The sixty thousand employees are nearly all 
men. ‘The work is not only dangerous, it 
demands the highest skill, as the materials 
used are of great commercial value. For 
instance, the gun which I have just described 
being cast in its first form, would when it 
was finished cost one of the great powers 
not less than half a million dollars. 

A most impressive sight is to be seen at 
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5:30 in the morning, when thirty thousand 
men enter the gates of the works. Most of 
the men look strong and well, and they are 
undoubtedly a finer set of workmen than 
could be seen at any American factory. 
Only occasionally could one catch sight of 
a man ill-clad, or the pale face of a youngster 
just beginning his life of toil. As the whistle 
sounds for the closing of the gates there is a 
great rush, and the enormous crowd disap- 
pears with astonishing quickness inside the 
huge gates. It is a great sight, and one not 
to be missed by those who desire to know 
how the work of the world is carried on. 
Of a certainty some of these men, erect 
and alert, who had passed laughing and chat- 
ting into their work, would be brought forth 
dead or suffering most terrible injuries. 
Thousands of them face every day dangers 
that an army is rarely called upon to face. 
Their courage deserves the highest com- 
mendation and recognition by all society. 
Yet to the men it is simply a matter of 


bread and butter for themselves and for their’ 


children; and they face their daily toil and 
danger with a stoicism rarely attained by 
the book philosopher. 

But I did not come especially to see the 
factory, although it was fascinatingly inter- 
esting. I wanted to know about the work 
done to improve the living conditions of these 
brave and capable workmen. I learned that 
in 1848, when Alfred Krupp became sole pro- 
prietor of the works in Essen, it was a small 
steel factory, which, although it had been 
established thirty-eight years, was employing 
only seventy men. Under the guidance of 
its new administrator, however, the factory 
soon increased in size, giving employment to 
an increasing number of workmen. 


A GREAT HOUSING SCHEME 


Essen being but a small country town the 
available houseroom was necessarily limited, 
and with the advent of numerous workmen 
and their families, there was soon a house- 
famine. Men and their wives and children 
were housed in one or two rooms, and often 
they accommodated a lodger. It was inevi- 
table that this overcrowding should result in 
conditions of disease and vice. Various at- 
tempts were made to deal with the problem, 
but it was not until a dreadful epidemic of 
cholera, which carried off hundreds of work- 
men and their families, that a serious move- 
ment for reforming the housing conditions 
was undertaken. 

In 1861 Alfred Krupp built homes for 


some of his workmen. ‘These were known 
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as the “Foremen’s Lodgings,” but soon they 
had to be removed in order to give ground 
space for the rapidly growing factory. New 
housing attempts were then projected. In 
1863 the first “Labor Colony” was erected. 
It still exists, and is known as the Old West 
End Colony. There are eight rows of two- 
storied houses, containing altogether a hun- 
dred and thirty-six tenements. ‘There are 
about sixteen tenements in a block, and each 


‘tenement consists of two or three rooms. 


In putting up these houses Krupp’s aim 
was to furnish for the poorest of his work- 
men and their families decent homes at the 
same rents as they had been paying for their 
former small, dark, and ill-ventilated lodg- 
ings. Of necessity they had to be built 
rather compactly, and near enough to the 
factory to enable the workmen to go home 
for the mid-day meal. 

The new houses were immediately occu- 
pied, and the death rate and general health 
of the workmen showed considerable im- 
provement. The old tenements and crowded 
quarters had naturally encouraged drunken- 
ness and vice, and Alfred Krupp was wise 
enough to see that the consequent loss of 
strength and vitality among the workmen 
meant a considerable financial loss to his 
firm. 

The first colony fulfilled the temporary 
need, and no other building was done until 
1871, when several new branches of the 
factory were opened. By this time there was 
an enormous demand for lodgings. With 
characteristic energy Alfred Krupp again de- 
voted himself to the problem, and in quick 
succession arose four colonies. One, known 
as the Barracks, was constructed in double- 
quick time in order to shelter the new work- 
men arriving daily. The Barracks still exist, 
and although they are of light and airy con- 
struction they are in comparison with the 
other colonies almost a slum. ‘The poorest 
workmen live there, and the dilapidation of 
the houses presents a very disagreeable im- 
pression. 

The West End Colony immediately ad- 
joins the factory, and consists of large tene- 
ments. They are extremely simple, and ac- 
cording to our modern standard exceptionally 
ugly, but they were in their day a great 
sanitary improvement on the ordinary dwell- 
ing houses in Essen. Kronenburg, another 
large colony built in the seventies, covers over 
fifty acres of land, and consists of 226 large 
four-storied brick tenements. Each house 
has ample space and: a garden plot surround- 
ing it. The streets are lined with fine lin- 
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dens, and there is a beautiful park 
with a large open space adjoining 
for games and sports. As I was 
passing, some of the boys, having 
finished work at the factory, were in 
the midst of an exciting game of 
football. 

At one side of the busy market- 
place stands a large building con- 
taining a restaurant, library, and 
reading-room. ‘There are two halls, 
one for the reunions of various 
societies, and a larger one, seating 
about 1500 persons, surrounded by 
galleries, utilized for gymnastics and 
theatrical performances. 


CHARMINGLY DESIGNED COLONIES 


But the most attractive colonies 
are situated further from the works. 
Baumhof is quite charming, with its 
small houses, each with its own 
ground, and each with its space for 
pigs and poultry. Friedrichshof is 














another well-laid-out colony, with 
plenty of playgrounds and gardens 
and breathing spaces. The apart- 
ments are admirably appointed; every tene- 
ment has its balcony, has its vines and potted 
plants; and the altogether appearance is 
very pleasing. Near the center is a large and 
well-equipped library, and a bathing estab- 
lishment with tubs and shower baths. 

Alfredshof is perhaps the most picturesque 
colony. Its streets, squares, and gardens are 
charmingly planned, and the houses are very 
attractive indeed. Fine gables and pretty 
windows adorn even the smallest cottages, 
which are all constructed of ornamental 
brick, with woodwork of a dark character. 
Each house has a veranda, and no two seem 
to be alike. These latter colonies are cer- 
tainly an improvement upon the older ones, 
and are a credit to the firm. 

For the poorest class of single men there 
are lodging houses of a cheap character, 
known as “The Ménage.” They have ac- 
commodation for eight hundred men. Some 
of the better-paid men are housed in what 
is called the Bachelors’ Quarter, where they 
are provided with an extremely comfortable 
club life. 

But it is in their provision for the disabled 
and aged workmen that Krupps have excelled 
themselves. Altenhof is an exquisitely de- 
signed little community of detached cottages 
on a particularly attractive site. It over- 
looks the sylvan valley of the Ruhr, and 
nestles up to a little wood of beech trees 


SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES AT “ ALTENHOF ” 


quite at the edge of the town. It is intended 
that all the workmen who have grown old in 
the service of the firm shall be cared for in 
this colony. The old couples live together, 
but there are special homes for the widows 
and widowers, both of which are comfortable 
buildings. At present this colony contains a 
hundred and twenty-five houses. 

A rough idea of this great housing scheme 
will be gained when I say that over 30,000 
persons are now housed in the various Krupp 
colonies. 


FEEDING OF THE MULTITUDE 


Having housed their people comfortably 
the Krupps next turned their attention to 
feeding and clothing them, and supplying 
them with furniture and household requisites. 
Thus enormous supply stores have been de- 
veloped. At first the supplies were sold at 
cost price, and naturally difficulties soon 
arose with the local shopkeepers. Now goods 
are sold at current prices to every one, 
whether employed by the firm or not. But, 
in order that the employees should not be 
robbed of their benefits a system of rebate 
was devised, and now every year in December 
the bonuses are returned to the workpeople 
in cash. 

In connection with these great stores 
slaughter houses and a large bakery have 
been established, and these establishments are 
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models of their kind. The baking, for in- 
stance, is almost entirely done by machinery. 
Indeed only once during the process does 
anyone touch the material. 

By way of amusement and recreation for 
its employees the firm has established two 
casinos, with dining-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
tennis courts and cafés. There is a large 
concert hall, an excellent library, a well- 
equipped gymnasium, as well as_ several 
bathing establishments. In addition to the 
ordinary schools there is an industrial and 
household school where more than 2000 
girls, all daughters of the workmen, are 
taught household duties, plain and fancy 
sewing, dressmaking, embroidery, etc. In 
the workshops of the evening schools a great 
number of the boys practically serve their 
apprenticeship. A special committee is at- 
tached to the educational department, which 
supervises the recreation, the sporting, and 
the holiday arrangements. 


HOSPITALS AND PENSIONS 


In such a dangerous business as that of 
Krupps’ there has to be provision for quick 
and adequate care of the injured and dis- 
abled, and this department is very efficient. 
The Convalescent Home, which adjoins the 
Old People’s Colony, is one of the most 
charming places of the kind I have anywhere 
seen. The gardens stretch down to the Ruhr 
terrace overlooking the valley. All around 
are places for games and exercises, and the 
injured workmen sit about playing games or 
reading their newspapers. The food and 
medical attention is of the very best, which 
is only just, as nearly all the men have suf- 
fered terrible injuries in the works. One 
poor lad with whom I spoke had had both 
legs broken. Another had suffered terribly 
while working with a powerful explosive. 

Fortunately for the workmen, and perhaps 
for the employers, there is in Germany com- 
pulsory insurance of all working people. 
The scheme provides that in any case the 
employee who is ill or injured must be cared 
for out of the insurance funds. The Krupp 
firm, however, has improved upon the na- 
tional system, and has provided a system of 
its own which enables it to give considerable 
further assistance to its employees. They 
pay a workman whose annual wages are 
1200 marks, and who has served thirty years, 
660 marks per year as an old-age pension. 
The government pension is at. present not 
more than 150 marks,—this the workman 
gets in addition to his Krupp pension. 

Krupps are obliged to pay into the gov- 


ernment pension fund about $46,000 a year. 
In order to increase the benefits of their own 
funds they have at various times contributed 
large sums of money. ‘There are other funds 
established among the workmen, and the 
workmen’s aid fund, established a few years 
ago, was endowed with one million marks. 
This is a supplementary fund for those dis- 
abled before being entitled to an old-age 
pension, or in case of death to assist the 
widows and orphans. 

At the time of my visit to Essen the Ger- 
man newspapers were full of descriptions of 
the conditions of the Chicago Stock Yards. 
However incredible these descriptions seemed 
to those who had never been in that abyss 
of poverty, I knew them to be true, for I 
had worked for several years among the 
poorest of Packingtown. And I could not 
help contrasting what I knew to exist in 
Chicago with what I now saw around me in 
Essen. 

Here was a great industry engaged in 
supplying the world with gigantic warships 
and terribly accurate guns that would plow 
furrows through living cities and destroy 
men by the million. On the other hand the 
American industry was engaged in what 
should be one of the most benevolent works 
of men, that of feeding the nations of the 
world economically. And yet the people 
engaged in the latter had to work in filthy 
workshops, and live in an  abominably 
wretched condition, while the makers of man- 
killing weapons lived in conditions which 
by comparison were the height of luxury. 


SECURITY AGAINST WANT, BUT NO POLITICAL 
LIBERTY 


The laborer’s most substantial complaint 
against the present industrial system is that it 
gives him not the least security. It takes his 
labor when it wants it, and refuses it when 
it does not want it. For the rest he can go 
hang. His existence is in very deed from 
hand to mouth, and he is never more than a 
month or so from starvation. 

The workmen at Krupps’ are fully pro- 
vided for from birth to old age. They are 
freed from the harassing anxieties of the 
ordinary laborer, so long as they are faithful 
servants of the Krupps. What more could 
they desire? ; 

Yet there is one big fly in the amber. And 
here it is that some people think they can 
detect the cloven foot of feudalism. The 
men who are employed by Krupps have to 
sacrifice their political liberty, and this is 
undoubtedly a source of great irritation. 
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The men are not allowed to join a trade 
union. Instant dismissal is the lot of anyone 
found doing so. No one connected with the 
firm can openly belong to the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which despite of, and perhaps 
because of, the bitter hostility of this power- 
ful firm has made astonishing progress in 
Essen. Anyone found agitating for the 
Socialists is immediately forced to quit. The 
firm simply will not have anything or any- 
body about the place savoring of labor or- 
ganization or socialism. 

Notwithstanding the philanthropy of the 
Krupps, and the comparative comfort of their 
existence, the workmen do consider them- 
selves in helpless bondage to their employers. 
And unquestionably Krupps have an extraor- 
dinary power over their vast army of em- 
ployees because of their welfare institutions. 
Strikes are rendered hepeless by the men’s 
fear of losing the benefits they have, in good 
houses, cheap food, and old-age pensions. 


I know that the average American work- 
ingman, who certainly does not seem to set 
great store by his own political liberty, would 
be inclined to be cynical about this, and it is 
pretty certain that they would ridicule Lam- 
ennais were he to come now and say, “Think 
you that he who sleeps, the rope about his 
neck, on the litter which his master has 
thrown him, has sweeter slumber than he 
who, having fought all day that he may be 
subject to no master, rests for a few hours 
of the night, on the earth in the corner of 
some field ?” 

The German workman has a rope about 
his neck and is to-day being driven to battle. 
The German military machine is the Krupp 
feudalism on a gigantic scale. It is yet to be 
seen whether the feudalism of modern Ger- 
many is a system perfect enough to overpower 
the inchoate democracies of Western Europe 
and stop the avalanche of the barbarous 
Czars. 





THE KRUPP STEEL WORKS 


OINTING to the statue of William I 

in the Palace Square, the present Kaiser 
is supposed to have said on one occasion: 

“The great Emperor whose place I fill 
to-day had his army. I have got my cannon.” 
True; the Kaiser has his guns,—great 
guns and small guns, weapons of all kinds 
and calibers, of the latest design and pattern, 
together with all their appointments and 
ammunition. In every part of the war zone 
the German forces are well supplied with 
them. Some have also gone to Austria, 
and some to help out the Turk. But the 
Kaiser doubtless had in mind not only the 
weapons themselves, but the great shop from 
which they issue. 

For, back of the gray German lines in 
Belgium and France, in East Prussia, Po- 
land, and the Carpathians, and back of the 
whole German army and navy, and of Em- 
peror and Empire, stand the colossal Krupp 
steel works, the greatest gun factory in the 
world. ‘These great gun works are the very 
cornerstone and bulwark of German mili- 
tarism, the core, kernel, and center of that 
Kaiserliche “Kultur” which relies for its 
development on the physical power to en- 
force its decrees. 

This giant smithy at Essen-on-the-Ruhr 
is the veritable headquarters of Vulcan for 


forging the thunderbolts of Mars. Situated 
in the northwestern corner of Germany, in 
one of the richest coal and iron districts 
of the country, it is conveniently served by 
a network of railways. Sixty miles to the 
southwest lies the Belgian border,—a short 
enough flight for hostile, bomb-throwing 
aviators. Were Belgium in the hands of 
the Allies, a large flock of these winged 
gentry might indeed play havoc with the 
great gun works. But, of course, measures 
have been duly taken for protection against 
such attacks from the air. Intruders on 
foot are also guarded against, for watchers, 
in uniform and without, carefully bar all 
the approaches to the works. 

Strangely enough, Essen, the greatest 
headquarters for war munitions in the 
world, was originally noted as the seat of 
a Benedictine nunnery, where gentle souls 
taught the mild precepts of forgiveness and 
peace. That was hundreds of years ago. 
The founder of the great steel industry, 
Friedrich Krupp, a blacksmith, began the 
business in 1811 in a little stone building 
which he purchased for a few thousand dol- 
lars. Now, after more than a century of 
flourishing prosperity, the Krupp steel in- 
dustry is a stock company capitalized at 
$62,500,000, with fifteen subsidiary compa- 
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A GREAT GUN SHOP AT THE KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN 


nies and over 500 branches in Germany and 
other parts of Europe. The principal own- 
ership is in the hands of Frau Bertha Krupp 
von Bohlen (married a few years ago to 
Dr. Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach), and 
the concern is governed by a board of ten 
directors. There are some 70,000 employees 
altogether. At the principal plant at Essen, 
according to a recent report, 46,000 em- 
ployees are now at work, many of the expert 
gun-makers who had joined the colors hav- 
ing been recalled to the factory at Krupps’. 

The little dwelling of the original Krupp 
has become a fine mansion, and the town 
itself, in the hundred-odd years of the life 
of the Krupp concern, has grown from a 
village of 8813 in 1849 to over 450,000 
souls. The bulk of this growth is the direct 
result of the prosperous development of the 
Krupp works. Over 150,000 of the people 
of the community are dependent for a live- 
lihood on the big steel industry that has 
become synonymous with the name of Essen. 

Five separate groups of works are com- 
prised in the Krupp organization. The first 
of these is the Essen steel works,—with 
proving grounds at Meppen, Tanger-Hiitte 
and Essen,—consisting of some sixty depart- 
ments and covering an area of about 500 
acres. Here are housed 7200 machine tools, 


17 roll trains, 187 hammers, $1 hydraulic 
presses, 397 steam boilers, 569 steam engines, 
over 2200 electric motors, and 900 cranes. 
The total coal consumed in this entire estab- 
lishment last year alone was 3,000,000 tons. 
In this group is included also the Milho- 
fener-Hiitte, with its. four blast furnaces; 
the Hermann-Hiitte, with three blast fur- 
naces, and the Sayner-Hiitte, with coal and 
iron mines. 

The second group consists of the Fried- 
rich-Alfred Iron Works at Rheinhausen, 
with 6 blast furnaces, 15 blowing engines, 
and Siemens-Martin steel works. 

The third group is the Annen_ steel 
works, producing principally steel castings 
up to twenty-five tons. 

The fourth group is the Gruson Machine 
Works at Magdenburg-Buckau, made up of 
more than fifty different shops. These 
cover an area of 75 acres, and house 1850 
machine tools and nearly 500 cranes. 

The fifth group is the naval section of 
the Krupp works, the Germania shipyards 
at Kiel. These works cover 60 acres, con- 
taining 8 building slips (four of them 
roofed), the two largest of which can ac- 
commodate vessels up to 725 feet long and 
130 feet wide. ‘Two acres are devoted to 
forge shops. The main bay of the fitting 
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shop 1s 475x78 feet and the boiler shop is 
400x212 feet. 

Ordinarily the Krupps manufacture rail- 
way equipment, motor-cars, and other steel 
products for purposes of peace, as well as 
guns. Now, however, the entire establish- 
ment is being devoted exclusively to the 
making of guns and war munitions. The 
immense furnaces are boiling tons of white 
hot metal, and the stacks belching forth 
volumes of black smcke, as the great army 
of gun makers work in day and night shifts 
under tremendous war pressure. “Busy Ber- 
thas” are being prolifically produced. Guns 
for naval and coast defense, for siege and 
fortress purposes, field and mountain guns, 
anti-aircraft guns, guns of all kinds and 
calibers, with accessories and appointments, 
such as armored turrets, shields, observation 
stations, conning towers, armored casements, 
disappearing carriages, hoisting and lifting 
apparatus for ammunition; great shells, tor- 
pedoes, shrapnel, case shot, all kinds of am- 
munition, armor plate, and ordnance 
wagons,—in fact, all the dread implements 
in the arsenal of war stream forth in steady 
shipments. 

But the great masterpiece of the Krupp 
establishment, the “surprise” of the war, is 
the gigantic 42-centimeter siege gun,—the 
40-ton, sixteen-inch monster which battered 
down the strong fortresses at Liége, Namur, 
Antwerp, and Maubeuge. The appearance 
of this gun, with its huge barrel, recoil 
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tubes, immense carriage, and “caterpillar 
feet,” has since become more or less familiar 
through published pictures. Its projectile, 
which can be hurled a distance of twelve 
miles, comes in two varieties, one weighing 
2000 pounds, and the other, with more steel 
and less explosive, weighing 2600 pounds. 
‘They are said to cost the German Govern- 
ment $970 each. 

The experiments attending the manufac- 
ture of these enormous weapons were con- 
ducted with the greatest secrecy and their 
existence was unknown before the war even 
to many officers in the German army. But 
even this enormous weapon may not be the 
limit of Krupp achievement. For the 
geniuses of the Krupp establishment are sup- 
posed to be constantly racking their brains 
to create new and more powerful engines of 
destruction. These will doubtless, in due 
time, be sprung upon a startled world. Un- 
til: then, the plans and processes are care- 
fully guarded. 

A business requiring so much secrecy in 
order to prevent knowledge of each new 
achievement leaking out demands the ut- 
most loyalty on the part of its employees. 
How this loyalty is secured and the Krupp 
workmen kept in a state of contentment by 
good wages, pension systems, attractive 
dwelling houses, and various other meas- 
ures for the improvement of living condi- 
tions, is told by Mr. Hunter in the preced- 
ing article. 
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ONE OF THE LATEST OF THE GERMAN UNDERSEA BOATS, THE “U 36,"—A RARE 


HE sinking of the Lusitania, one of the 

largest and fastest of the transatlantic 
liners, by a German submarine, must be con- 
sidered not only as a great marine disaster, 
but as marking an epoch in the military use 
of underwater craft. Whatever opinion may 
be held as to the ethics of the use of the 
submarine, or as to the questions of interna- 
tional law, morals, or humanity involved in 
sinking without a direct warning a passenger 
steamer carrying non-combatants, women and 
children, the fact still remains that the aspect 
of war at sea and the activity of the mer- 
chant marine of both combatant and neutral 
nations have been materially changed by the 
advent of the submarine. In this Germany 
has stood preéminent, and when it is recalled 
that in the adoption of submarines she fol- 
lowed rather than led other European pow- 
ers, it is worth considering how this arm has 
been developed and used with such striking 
efficiency and grim success. 

Not only have submarine torpedoes carry- 
ing up to 420 pounds of the most powerful 
explosives been used, but German submarines, 
armed with special guns brought out by the 
Krupps, rising suddenly to the surface, have 
halted merchant ships with one or more shots 
and have destroyed them either by gun-fire 
or by charges of high explosives placed 
aboard rather than by torpedoing. 

When one considers that this present war 
on its naval side so far has not been char- 
acterized by tactical evolutions as much as 
by naval raids, then it can be appreciated 
how much the submarine has accomplished. 
Even the smaller and older craft have shown 
a surface radius of action of some 1200 miles 
at 9 knots, that has been found more than 
adequate to enable them to. harry British 
commerce, while there is every indication 
that the Germans have made tactical use of 
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the submarine in groups according to pre- 
viously arranged plans. Thus naval profes- 
sional opinion has been expressed that the 
sinking of the Lusitania was not the result 
of a chance meeting along the liner’s route, 
but rather the outcome of a tactical plan 
whereby a group of submarines, a dozen or 
less, were strung across the probable path of 
the steamship so that at least one would be 
within sinking distance, just as in the North 
Sea the Germans are reported to have used 
a fishing boat or other surface craft as a 
decoy, pretending that it was a mine-layer. 
As regards actual operation as well as 
design and construction, the whole submarine 
situation is shrouded in the deepest esecrecy. 
Not only details but even the number of 
craft in service and under construction are 
known to few. While the British blockade 
has bottled up German battleships and cruis- 
ers, yet the submarines have been almost free 
to pass out into the open sea and wreak 
destruction on warship and merchantman 
alike. But the Germans have not operated 
with impunity. Sinking or capture has been 
the fate of more than one submarine, but in 
the main manifest injury has been inflicted 
on the foe. It has been the submarine that 
has enforced the German decree of blockade 
which became effective on February 18, 
under the terms of which belligerent ships, 
or those of neutrals carrying contraband, 
might be sunk on sight. How effective this 
has been may be’ recalled by the fact that in 
the interval from February 18 to May 7, 
when the Lusitania was struck, 91 merchant 
vessels were sunk by German submarines or 
mines, with a loss of some 1450 lives. 
Germany’s first submarine U 1—all Ger- 
man submarines being known by the letter 
“U” for Unterseeboote and a number— 
commenced in 1903, was launched at the 
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PICTURE, OWING TO THE SECRECY SURROUNDING THE NEW GERMAN SUBMARINES 


Krupp Germania Works, adjacent to the 
great naval dockyard at Kiel, on August 
30, 1905, not entering service, however, 
until February, 1907. The U 1 was an imi- 
tation of the French submarines of the 
Aigrette type of 1902, and had a surface dis- 
placement of 185 tons, which was increased 
to 240 tons when running submerged. The 
U 1 had a length of 128 feet 3 inches. Its 
internal combustion engines for surface op- 
eration were of 400 B.H.P., affording a 
speed of 11 knots, while the electric motors 
were of 240 B.H.P., and could drive the 
vessel submerged at a speed of 8 knots. For 
armament there was one torpedo-tube and 
three 17.7-inch torpedoes. 

In 1906-7 seven more submarines were 
commenced, and in the 1907 budget, the sum 
of $1,250,000 figured for submarine con- 
struction, and this really opened the era of 
such craft in Germany. The U 2 to U 8 
vessels were larger, with a displacement of 
237 tons at surface and 300 tons submerged, 
141 feet 8 inches in length, and had more 
powerful motors, so that they were capable 
of greater speed, while their surface radius 
of action was stated at 1200 miles at 9 knots, 
and submerged 50 miles at the same speed. 
The single torpedo-tube was replaced by two, 
and four torpedoes were carried. 

In 1908, U 9, U 10, U 11, and U 12 were 
commenced, all slightly larger than the U 2 
class, but of the same general type. Of these 
the U 9 was responsible for the destruction 
of three British cruisers early in the war. 
This group was succeeded by eight still larger 
submarines resembling the Pluviose class in 
the French Navy, and begun in 1909 and 
1910. The displacement was 450 tons on 
the surface and 550 tons submerged, with 
correspondingly increased speed, and arma- 
ment, a third torpedo-tube, two extra tor- 


pedoes and a 1.456-inch gun being added. 

By this time the item for submarines in 
the annual naval budget had reached $3,- 
750,000, and in 1913 it rose to $5,000,000, 
and was fixed at’ $4,500,000 in 1914, the 
German naval program calling for 72 boats 
by 1917. In 1911 and 1912 a new group, 
U 21 to U 32, was put under construction, 
with a surface displacement of 650 tons, 
submerged displacement of 800 tons, 213 
feet 3 inches length. Their engines were of 
1800 brake-horsepower, giving 16 knots 
on the surface, while the motors were of 
800 B.H.P., affording a speed submerged of 
10 knots. These submarines had a radius 
of 1500 miles at 12 knots, and 70 miles at 6 
knots submerged. By this time four torpedo- 
tubes, and eight torpedoes 19.6 inches in 
diameter were carried, as well as two 3.464- 
inch guns. 

In January, 1914, Germany’s submarine 
strength consisted of twenty-four submarines 
ready and fourteen in construction, eight 
completed and available at the outbreak of 
the war, while the remainder, which repre- 
sented the class begun in 1913, U 33 to U 38, 
were of 675 tons displacement on the surface 
and 835 tons displacement submerged, and 
engines of 2500 B.H.P., giving a speed on 
the top of the water of 17 knots. 

Germany, at the end of 1914, was reported 
to have under construction twenty new sub- 
marines, each with a length of 214 feet 134 
inches, beam 20 feet, surface displacement 
750 tons, submerged 900 tons, surface speed 
20 knots, submerged speed 10 knots, 4000 
brake-horsepower and twin screws. Rumors 
received in this country indicate that the Ger- 
man boats are being rushed and new craft 
constantly being launched. ‘The Lusitania, 
if newspaper reports are to be accepted, was 
destroyed by the U39. 
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WAR CONTRACTS IN THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


By CHARLES F. SPEARE 


F leave were given to examine in detail 

the daily bill of costs of conducting the 
war it would be found that the items of 
arms and ammunition stood high up on the 
list of expenditures. During the British at- 
tack on Neuve Chapelle from 35,000 to 
40,000 shrapnel shells were exploded inside 
of eighteen hours, and this was only one of 
many engagements then taking place along 
the hundreds of miles of firing line in the 
western and eastern war zones. From Sat- 
urday, May 8, to the following Tuesday 
night the British fired a million and a half 
rounds of shells around Ypres, and Thurs- 
day, May 13, the British fleet in the Darda- 
nelles fired 3000 shells. 

Gun power, backed by inexhaustible sup- 
plies of ammunition, will win the war over 
superior military strategy and a preponder- 
ance of men. This is why the Allies are 
confident of success, for they have not only 
their own undisturbed resources to draw 
from, but are able to place contracts in the 
United States for shot, shell, and powder on 
such a scale that, whatever the prodigality of 
its use, no tactical advantage in the field need 


be neglected or postponed because the sup-. 


plies of ammunition are running low. 

It is not the purpose of this article to treat 
of the ethical or political aspects of the pres- 
ent trade between the United States and 
Europe in munitions of war. The attempt 
is simply to indicate something of the scale 
on which this business is being developed and 
the manner of its handling, and what it 
means as an economic factor:of the day. 


THE FIRST STAGE,—CLOTHING, HORSES, 
AUTOMOBILES 


The early battles of the war, involving the 
march on Paris, the taking of Antwerp, and 
the German retreat into northern France, 
gave the first reckoning on the inadequate 
supplies in the hands of the Allies with 
which to carry on a protracted campaign. 
The impoverished condition of the French 
army at that time is now well known; also 
the insufficient supplies available for the 
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troops under the Russian Grand Duke. By 
October, agents for the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy 
were beginning to arrive in the United 
States in large numbers and were collecting 
bids on everything, from sweet chocolate to 
submarines, that enters into the conduct of 
modern warfare. It had then been recog- 
nized that the war was to be no five or six 
months’ affair; Kitchener had given England 
notice that she must prepare for a three-year 
struggle. 

The first matter at hand was to outfit the 
armies very much as an individual would 
equip himself for a month of hunting or fish- 
ing in a rough country. So it was that the 
first rumors of what have come to be known 
as “war contracts’ had to do with such 
elementary items as blankets, shoes, under- 
wear, stockings, harness, saddles, portable 
kitchens, portable bungalows, horseshoes, first- 
aid-to-the-injured kits, etc. Turning back 
to the files of the daily newspapers in the 
last three months of last year, it was evi- 
dent that the soldier on duty along the en- 
trenched line from Switzerland to the Eng- 
lish Channel would be well taken care of 
through the rigors of the winter. Sifting 
down the exaggerated estimates of foreign 
contracts to a conservative basis, it then ap- 
peared that enough pairs of shoes were being 
bought to cover as many feet as there 
were in the State of Pennsylvania, enough 
blankets, cotton duck, and sheeting to spread 
a canopy over the greater part of Manhattan 
Island, with caps, mittens, sweaters, ad 
infinitum. This was also the period when 
the makers of commercial automobiles, the 
buyers of horses and. mules, dealers in hides 
and leathers, and the grain-growers of the 
West began to fill their orders and to reap 
their unexpected harvests. 

In August the exports value of wearing 
apparel from the United States to other 
countries was about $905,000. In December 
it was $6,717,000, and in February over 
$10,000,000. Between August and March 


the value of shoe exports increased from 
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$522,000 to over $2,000,000. In the same 


period, harness and saddles went from 
$42,530 to $3,807,856. In August the value 
of horses shipped abroad was less than 
$100,000. In October it was nearly 
$2,000,000, in December over $7,000,000, 
and in February over $9,000,000. Commer- 
cial automobiles exported during the first 
month of the war had a value of $124,000. 
Three months later the bill to Europe for 
this item had risen to $2,286,964, and in 
February was over $3,000,000. 

Estimating the shipments of March and 
April, for which there are as yet no official 
figures, on the same basis as for February, 
it will be found that during the first nine 
months of the war the number and value 
of the purchases by Europe directly traceable 
to the requirements of war are as follows: 


Number Value 
REREOR 2 Worcacantetic cu ode’ 200,000 $50,000,000 
Wh cee eee 3. 35,000 5,000,000 
Commercial automobiles .. 7,000 20,000,000 
Wearing apparel. ccs ccs <  ceccss 50,000,000 
Harness and saddles......  ...... 15,000,000 
EE RDIOMIWES? 026, c t:06 30.55. vivo, < <oieieicie. 15,000,000 
PROMI ican gueacis.. esewee 6,000,000 
Machinery for making arms ...... 15,000,000 
MMOEE WHO ce cecceecs “seades 3,500,000 


GUNS AND SHRAPNEL FROM PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


In all, this amounts to less than $200,- 
000,000. Over. 75 per cent. of it repre- 
sents contracts entered into before January 1. 
It is from this date that the really big war 
orders have been given in this country out 
of which has grown an industrial situation 
unlike anything ever developed here, and 
whose ramifications and permanent “effects 
it is not now possible to estimate. 

In the early part of last fall, Charles M. 
Schwab, the head of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, made two quick trips to Europe, 
and while there secured contracts which 
subsequently produced an earning capacity, 
for a concern that had never paid dividends, 
unequaled in the records of the iron and steel 
trade of the United States. His were the 
only plants modeled and designed for the 
exclusive manufacture of heavy guns and 
shrapnel. In August, owing to the reduced 
buying power of the railroads and the heavy 
falling off in building throughout the coun- 
try, the mills at South Bethlehem, Pa., were 
running at less than 60 per cent. of capacity 
and on reduced hours with $25,000,000 of 
unfilled orders. By the end of December 
orders were $50,000,000 and now nearly 
$100,000,000. To-day mills are operated at 
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full capacity and are employing 15,000 men 
and distributing $1,000,000 a month through 
the pay envelopes. Never has the Lehigh 
Valley district been so prosperous as now, 
real estate so high, or savings-bank ac- 
counts so large. 


SMALL ARMS, TOOLS, AND CARTRIDGES 
FROM CONNECTICUT 


Up in Connecticut are the manufac- 
turers of small arms, of tools for making 
guns and shrapnel, and of cartridges. ‘They 
all began to be busy a few weeks after war 
was declared. Plants had to be enlarged 
and orders farmed out to concerns that in 
times of peace are content to make clocks, 
watches, and pianos. The Connecticut 
Valley, in which industry had drooped for 
many months, has been feverishly active for 
the past eight months. The United States 
Cartridge Company has a contract for 
600,000,000 cartridges. ‘This seems an enor- 
mous and inexhaustible supply and it is suf- 
ficient to keep the company’s works run- 
ning at full pace for a year, but divided 
into the number of men on the firing line 
it is not, after all, a very large amount. It 
represents a value of $18,000,000 to the 
holders of the contract. 

Lathes in which guns of the largest type, 
as well as small arms and projectiles, are 
turned and lathes for turning and boring 
shells, have been contracted for to the ex- 
tent of many millions of dollars by the 
English, French, and Russian governments, 
and are to be found on the manifests of 
nearly every vessel sailing from American 
ports to Liverpool or Bordeaux. Some 
idea of what all of this means to the busi- 
ness life of Connecticut is indicated in bank 
clearings of nearly $30,000,000 in Hart- 
ford during the month of April, compared 
with clearings of $19,750,000 in October. 
An interesting aspect of the labor situation 
in Connecticut is to be found in a recent 
census taken among the ammunition manu- 
facturing plants of that State where, of 
29,000 enumerated, over 8000 were Ger- 
mans. Recently in Pittsburgh several con- 
cerns that were about to start on war or- 
ders for the Allies gave their German em- 
ployees the right to refuse to work on such 
contracts. Very few availed themselves of 
the privilege. 

By the middle of May war contracts for 
ammunition already placed in the United 
States were estimated at $400,000,000 and 
contracts for foodstuffs, wearing apparel, 


horses, automobiles, etc., at $500,000,000 
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more. The orders for shrapnel, which ulti- 
mately were so much advertised and led to 
some of the most curious market phenom- 
ena that Wall Street has ever witnessed, 
did not begin to be given until March and 
April. Very few manufacturers were in a 
position to take them. ‘Their plants were 
not equipped for this sort of work and the 
question of arranging credits was a most 
difficult one. The first bona-fide contract 
was that placed through the Canadian Car 
& Foundry Company, for 5,000,000 shrap- 
nel, at a price of $83,000,000. This was 
distributed very generously among equip- 
ment building companies on this side of 
the border. 


MAKING SHRAPNEL IN CAR AND LOCOMO- 
TIVE WORKS 


Concerns that were in the business of 
building cars and locomotives and making 
railroad supplies, but whose plants were 
operating on only 20 to 25 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, were glad indeed to find employ- 
ment for their rapidly disintegrating forces 
and for the capital invested in machinery 
and buildings, and were willing to install 
such new machinery as was required for 
the character of the work. A considerable 
amount of the machinery installed will 
have to be “scrapped” after the war is over, 
but this fact is covered in the profit allowed 
under the terms of agreement. Several 
plants have already started to enlarge. The 
Westinghouse Electric Company, which has 
secured one order for 2,000,000 rifles and 
is expecting another for nearly as large an 
amount, will probably enter permanently 
into the rifle and ammunition supply busi- 
ness. This presupposes that the manage- 
ment believes increased armament rather 
than disarmament will be the sequel of the 
European war. 


CARS FOR THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
RAILROADS 


Not all of the orders coming to America 
are translated into devices that kill or 
maim. Not a few have a constructive char- 
acter. These are of the replacement sort. 
When General Von Hindenburg retreated 
from Poland after his attempt to enter 
Warsaw, he destroyed 11,000 freight cars 
of the Russian Government railway system 
as well as several hundred locomotives. 
Destruction of additional equipment prob- 
ably took place during the battles in the 
Carpathians in the spring. Russia, like her 
allies, is turning all of her shops into manu- 


factories of war supplies. So she has none 
available for car-building. Negotiations 
have been entered into with the Pressed 
Steel Car Company for the manufacture 
of between 20,000 and 30,000 cars to re- 
place those lost as well as to increase the 
original complement. To illustrate the 
early confidence that Russia had in her abil- 
ity to march to Berlin, the fact may be 
cited that in the specifications from which 
one American equipment builder figured 
was a provision that the gauge should be 
adapted to the German railway lines. Or- 
ders for steel rails and bridge material have 
been placed in America by both France and 
Russia, while England is making up the 
deficit of several million tons a year of 
steel normally bought in Germany from the 
American market. 

To make a shrapnel shell requires about 
twenty-five pounds of steel. About 200,000 
tons of steel had been contracted for early 
in May by shrapnel-makers. This had 
given some stimulus to the iron and steel 
industry throughout the East. Pittsburgh 
bank clearings were slightly larger in April 
than in October. 


FINANCING WAR CONTRACTS 


The financing of the war-order contracts 
has been done through several of the largest 
banking agencies in the country. When the 
war had developed far enough to make it 
plain that the United States would have to 
be drawn on for supplies, foreign govern- 
ments sent their agents here to make con- 
tracts. Overnight large numbers of al- 
leged agents of Great Britain, Russia, and 
France’ appeared in New York and began 
to receive bids for automobiles, blankets, 
wearing apparel, and foodstuffs. The first 
experiences of the purchasing nations were 
extremely costly. Commissions for similar 
service were frequently paid several times 
over, and it was reckoned that as much as 
50 per cent. had to be added to the actual 
worth of goods before they were put aboard 
ship. Russia and France needed supplies so 
badly that they wasted money in their fran- 
tic-efforts to get these quickly. It was har- 
vest time for all sorts of commissioners, 
brokers, middlemen, direct agents, special 
representatives, and other buyers. 

The British Government was the first to 
adopt a businesslike policy and appointed 
the banking firm of J. P. Morgan to rep- 
resent it here in its purchases of war sup- 
plies. So important a function was this 
that the house of Morgan called to its aid 
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WAR CONTRACTS IN 


Edward R. Stettinius, president of the Dia- 
mond Match Company, who, with a force 
of nearly 100 assistants, has established an 
efficient clearing house for all sorts of war 
munitions. The contracts in many cases 
have been so large, ranging from $25,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000, to companies with a 
working capital entirely insufficient for such 
a turn-over, that it was necessary for for- 
eign governments to pay down between 10 
and 15 per cerit. of the contract price when 
the deal was closed. Subsequent payments 
were made at frequent enough intervals so 
that acceptance of these contracts did not 
involve the raising of new capital. ‘There 
have been, of course, stories of fabulous 
profits, but on the later contracts the net 
results will not be over 10 or 15 per cent. 
The greatest value to which the manufac- 


turers point is in keeping their forces intact 


and in preventing that depreciation which 
comes to a plant that long stands idle. 

It will be midsummer before the maxi- 
mum effect on the foreign trade of this 
country of its war orders begins to be felt. 
Contracts taken six months ago are only 


just beginning to be filled. Those that 


were negotiated in March and April re- 
quire a large amount of preliminary instal- 


lation of machinery before they can be ac- 
tively dealt with. 


If the war carries into 
1916 there will probably be a repetition this 
autumn of orders for heavy wearing ap- 
parel which kept many knit-goods and ho- 
siery factories busy between October and 
spring. ‘There is very little let-up in the de- 
mand for wheat and corn or for sugar, cho- 
colate, meats, and other provisions. 


LACK OF TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


The handicap of ocean transport has 
been a factor in the delivery of articles al- 
ready manufactured. ‘The withdrawal of 
such a large amount of shipping through 
the bottling up of the German merchant 
marine and the requisitioning by Great 
Britain of all sorts of craft for the move- 
ment of troops has caused a scarcity of 
ocean freight room never before experi- 
enced. Many old abandoned sailing vessels 
have been brought into service, but their 
total tonnage has a small effect on total re- 
quirements. It is yet too early to determine 
whether the difficulties of the situation will 
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increase or not because of the German sub- 
marine warfare which reached its climax in 
the sinking of the Lusitania. An increased 
precaution among ship owners and masters 
is likely to result. 


EFFECT ON THE STOCK MARKET " 


Reference has been made to the curious 
stock-market developments growing out of 
the war orders. Not in eight years has 
Wall Street witnessed the activity that de- 
veloped toward the end of March and con- 
tinued in million-share days for nearly six 
weeks. During that time the stocks of man- 
ufacturing companies identified with for- 
eign contracts appreciated in value more 
rapidly than had any other group in the his- 
tory of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Bethlehem Steel was the first to start. From 
$30 a share it rose to approximately $160 
a share. The public was fascinated by this 
performance and on the slightest excuse or 
on the first exaggerated rumor of new or- 
ders rushed in and paid the asking price for 
stocks that had gone begging a few weeks 
before because they had not been able to 
carn dividends. 

Instances were multiplied of the trebling 
and quadrupling of prices within a few 
weeks. It became a regular thing for quo- 
tations of the stocks of ordnance to appear 
in the newspapers. Some of these advanced 
from $200 to $300 a share. One of them 
sold as high as $1500 a share. ‘The craze 
reminded one of the tulip speculation in 
Holland some generations ago, and the 
craze for rubber, tea, and copper shares in 
London a decade ago. Profits that had 
been made from the great rise in wheat and 
later in the advance in cotton were used in 
promoting some of the most daring stock- 
market operations ever known. ‘The inev- 
itable collapse came before the Lusitania in- 
cident had happened. It is to be admitted, 
however, that new speculative as well as 
new economic forces have been established 
by reason of the war which will be perma- 
nent in character, and that for years to 
come a larger proportion of American in- 
dustry will be devoted to the manufacture 
of armaments than would have been the 
case if Europe had not decided last August 
to argue its differences at the cannon’s 
mouth. 


























THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING IN WASHINGTON, WHERE THE SESSIONS OF THE FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 
WERE HELD 


PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


HREE great questions, closely inter- 

woven and dependent upon one another, 
were the features of the Pan-American Fi- 
nancial Conference which met on May 24. 
As outlined by Mr. William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, who originated 
the conference and presided over its delibera- 
tions, the three questions were transportation, 
finance, and commerce, all bound together 
and each necessary for the purpose of increas- 
ing our trade relations with Latin America, 
which have long been the subject of discus- 
sion, but in which little progress has been 
made. In the opinion of Secretary McAdoo 
the time is ripe for action, and in place of 
kind words and expressions of hearty good- 
will and benevolent intentions, which have 
prevailed for a quarter of a century, there 
should be a definite beginning of a policy 
which will bring about substantial results. 


EXCHANGE WITH LATIN AMERICA HANDLED 
IN EUROPE 


The Pan-American Financial Conference 
was the outgrowth of a necessity caused by 
the war in Europe. Not only did that war 
disarrange commercial conditions between 
Europe and South America, but the whole 
existing financial system was thrown into 
confusion. Europe has been the banker of 
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Latin America. The people of the Southern 
Republics have had their credits in the finan- 
cial centers of the old world and placed their 
loans in Europe, and practically all financial 
exchange between the United States and 
Latin America has been transacted through 
European bankers. Although doing a large 
volume of business with Latin America, the 
United States transacted 90 per cent. of its 
exchange through European channels. This 
has been necessary because the United States 
had no banking facilities in the southern 
countries, while Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Spain, 
Italy, and Austria have established such insti- 
tutions and in the order named have handled 
that 90 per cent. of financial business men- 
tioned. 

Naturally, commerce has been impeded by 
the lack of a system of financial exchange. 
Much time is consumed in sending exchange 
from the United States to Europe, and from 
Europe to a South American port. The 
money of the United States is turned into 
pounds sterling, francs, marks, or whatever 
may be the money unit of the country through 
which the transfer is made, and then turned 
into the money of the country where payment 
is made. It is a cumbersome transaction, 
and it is little short of amazing that no suc- 
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cessful effort has been made to establish di- 
rect lines of financial communication between 
the United States and South America. Fail- 
ure to do so can only be explained on the 
ground that American financiers have found 
in other fields a more profitable employment 
for their capital, and that there has not been 
that hearty codperation between the men 
trading in South America and the bankers 
which is necessary to 
bring about the best 
commercial results. 
Commercial and 
financial relations be- 
tween Europe and 
South America have 
been interrupted by 
the war, affording the 
United States an op- 
portunity to carry out 
the idea of a stronger 
commercial union 
with South and Cen- 
tral America, which 
was the mainspring of 
the first Pan-Ameri- 
can conference and 
which has been urged 
with more _ insistence 
than success. ever 
since. In the past all 
efforts’ to increase 
American trade with 
the Latin Republics of 
the Western Hem- 
isphere have been 
hampered by a lack of © Harris & Ewing 





ever, that Europe has been the banker of the 
world on account of the financial strength 
of her people and the ability of her moneyed 
men to grant loans and carry credits. This 
has been true particularly in regard to South 
American countries where there is a demand 
for long-time credits and whose loans have 
not always been as attractive to American 
financiers as certain investments nearer home. 


THE PERSONNEL 


The idea of a finan- 
cial conference came 
to Secretary McAdoo 
when the Shipping 
bill was- first con- 
sidered by Congress 
in the fall of 1914. 
Investigation of trans- 
portation _ necessities 
for South America 
showed him that a 
system of finance was 
also one of the needs 
if our commerce with 
the Southern coun- 
tries was to be estab- 
lished and maintained 
upon a firm basis. 
When he suggested a 
Pan-American Finan- 
cial Conference it 
met the hearty ap- 
proval of President 
Wilson and the 
governments of Latin 
America. Congress 


direct transportation SECRETARY MCADOO, WHO PLANNED THE CON- appropriated $50,000 


facilities. This is felt 
now more than ever 
when shipping has been curtailed and 
finances disarranged by the European war. 
Not only do American business men feel 
the necessity of action, but in South America 
the situation is becoming more and more 
acute, especially in the matter of finance. 


INDIRECT TRANSPORTATION 


Just as money was sent around by way of 
Europe, so, also, that was the principal route 
of travel. People passed to and fro between 
the United States and South America by way 
of Europe. That route never was desirable 
by those who were traveling on business 
rather than pleasure, and now it is particu- 
larly undesirable. The lines of travel and 
the shipments of freight no doubt have had a 
great influence upon finance, as money has 
followed the route of trade. It is true, how- 


FERENCE AND PRESIDED OVER ITS SESSIONS 


for the entertainment 
of the delegates and 
expenses of the conference. Invitations were 
sent to all the governments and eighteen 
of the twenty responded and were repre- 
sented in the conference. Each country was 
requested to send three delegates, and in 
naming these representatives the various 
countries selected the foremost financial and 
business men of their respective nations. In 
addition each country was represented in 
the conference by its Ambassador or Min- 
ister to the United States. 

Secretary McAdoo appointed 110 business 
men in all walks of life and from every sec- 
tion of the country as delegates on the part 
of the United States; and in addition the 
members of the President’s Cabinet, the 
Counselor and Assistant Secretaries of State, 
the Comptroller of Currency and other mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, the As- 
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sistant Secretaries of the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Federal Reserve 
agents, the governors of Federal Reserve 
banks, the members of the Federal Advisory 
Council, and the Director-General of the 
Pan-American Union. 


WELCOMED BY THE PRESIDENT AND SECRE- 
TARY MCADOO 


The conference assembled in the handsome 
Pan-American building in Washington. 
President Wilson, in behalf of the govern- 
ment and people of the United States wel- 
comed the delegates from the southern coun- 
tries, expressing the hope that such a repre- 
sentative body of business men from Latin 
America, meeting with men of similar char- 
acter and like occupations in this country, 
would accomplish results which had been de- 
sired for many years. In speaking of the 
friendly relations existing between the United 
States and the other American Republics he 
expressed the belief that they would draw 
nearer and nearer together, not only in their 
commercial relations, but in an international 
brotherhood for the glory of the whole Amer- 
ican continent. Each country represented 
responded through one of its chosen repre- 
sentatives, cordially thanking the President 
for his words of good-will and voicing the 
general belief that the present time was au- 
spicious for building up closer diplomatic and 
commercial relations. 

Secretary McAdoo, the progenitor of the 
conference, in his address outlined the aims 
and purposes for which it was called. Al- 
though it assembled as a financial conference, 
he said there were two other equally impor- 
tant subjects, transportation and commerce, 
which, with finance, should be considered, as 
all three were interwoven and dependent 
upon one another in bringing about a larger 
volume of trade between the United States 
and the southern countries, which in reality 
was the main object of this important gather- 
ing. In the opinion of Secretary McAdoo 
transportation was the prime factor of the 
three questions before the conference, and 
this, he hoped, would be solved so far as the 
American Government could do so by provid- 
ing adequate shipping facilities to carry mails 
and merchandise to and from the ports of 
South America and the United States. Even 
in the matter of financial exchange transpor- 
tation was necessary. ‘There were three 
methods by which money was transferred 
from one country to another, one was by 
cable telegraph, one by physical shipment, 
and the other by mail in bills of exchange. 
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By far the greater bulk of money transfer 
was by mail. Both physical and mail trans- 
fer required transportation, and, in fact, bet- 
ter facilities of transportation would be the 
forerunner of the establishment of a better 
method of financial exchange. 

The Secretary expressed his regret that the 
Shipping bill failed in the last Congress of 
the United States, saying that it specifically 
mentioned South America and provided that 
ships purchased under its terms must be used 
to establish lines to South American ports. 
The Secretary had faith to believe that Con- 
gress, seeing necessity for ships in the trade 
with South America, would make provision 
for them in the next session. At present the 
United States was operating a line of ships to 
Panama under the old Panama Railroad 
charter. The corporation had a charter 
from the State of New York, but the Gov- 
ernment owned the stock and operated the 
steamships. "There was no reason why the 
route of these ships should not be extended to 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, and it was 
possible to issue bonds to the amount of forty 
million dollars to purchase ships for this line 
and extend its activities to many ports in 
South America. Increased shipping facili- 
ties would be followed by increased trade, 
hence an improved system of financial ex- 
change became imperative. 

Even with the present volume of commerce 
between the United States and South Amer- 
ica the Secretary said the present method of 
exchange was cumbersome, and_ profitable 
only to Europeans. The transactions were 
largely through European banks, and not 
only did this cause unnecessary delay, but 
the profits went to European bankers. The 
delay in such monetary transactions the Sec- 
retary deemed important, as the interest on 
large amounts of money was worth consider- 
ing. ‘To remedy the present undesirable con- 
dition was the principal object of the confer- 
ence; that was why it was called a financial 
conference. The United States desired to do 
its part; what our people wanted was to 
learn from the bankers and business men of 
the southern countries the best method to 
pursue in order to bring about the desirable 
results. If possible the United States would 
like to have the people of South America es- 
tablish their credits and place their loans in 
this country instead of in Europe. It was 


the hope of financiers that the United States © 


might become the great banker of the Amer- 
ican continent, if not of the world. As a 
step in that direction it would be necessary 
for the business men of the southern coun- 
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tries and those of this country to meet to- 
gether, confer, plan, and agree upon a method 
of procedure to accomplish that which every- 
body concerned was anxious should result. 

That the United States Government, on 
its own initiative, was willing to do its part 
was indicated by the Secretary when he said 
that the Federal Reserve act authorized the 
establishment of branch banks in foreign 
countries. That the Government was will- 
ing to enter upon this foreign banking busi- 
ness through the Federal Reserve banks was 
clearly the purpose of Secretary McAdoo as 
soon as sufficient information was at hand 
upon which action could be taken. Ameri- 
can bankers, in the opinion 
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way the questions 
presented. Fol- 
lowing the pro- 
gram __ suggested 
by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo the discus- 
sion in the con- 
ference of all the 
delegates covered 
only phases in 
which all coun- 
tries were mutu- 
ally interested 
and was neces- 
sarily confined to 





of the Secretary, were 
earnestly seeking oppor- 


tunities to establish 
branch banks in South 
and Central America, 


and would do so when 
the transportation facili- 
ties were improved and 
commerce increased to an 
extent which would in- 
sure reasonable returns. 
He expressed the belief 
that members of the con- 
ference, earnest in their 
desire to improve the ma- 
terial conditions of all the 
people of America, would 
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generalities, statements of 
conditions, and_possibili- 
ties of development. 


IMPORTANT WORK OF 
SUB-COMMITTEES 


The really important 
work of the conference 
was done by sub-commit- 
tees. Secretary McAdoo 








Buenos Aires, 


find a solution of 
the problems be- 
fore them and 
that a broad and 
comprehensive 
plan of procedure 
would be de- 
veloped which 
would _ insure 
gratifying results 
in the future. 

- The conference 
as a whole took 
up in a general 
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where his 
grandfather, of Boston, Mass., preceded 
him in the management of the business 
of which he is now president.) 


appointed eighteen of 


b 7 Pp 
these committees, one for 


SAMUEL HALE PEARSON, OF : 
ARGENTINA each_ of the countries 
(A leading banker and business man of represented. Each  sub- 


father and committee consisted of the 


delegates from one coun- 
try and a number of 
delegates from the United 
States. This division was made for the 
purpose of allowing the delegates from 
each country to present to a committee 
of United States delegates the conditions 
and requirements of that individual coun- 
try in the matter of finances, commerce, 
and resources. It afforded each country 
an opportunity to give freely and without 
restraint information concerning municipal 
and industrial openings for loans, securi- 
ties for investments, pro-pective enterprises ; 
possibilities for branch banking _ institu- 
tions, etc, which would have been imprac- 
ticable or impossible to bring before the full 
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1, The present financial needs in na- 
tional, state, and local governments; na- 
ture and character of public loans; how 
secured; rates of interest thereon; where 
such loans have heretofore been placed, 
and the price at which they have been 
sold; possibility of placing such loans in 
the United States; effect of the European 
war on public revenues and expendi- 
tures; relation of decline of public rev- 
enues to guarantees of payment of inter- 
est and principal. 

2. The normal and financial needs of 
public service companies; present needs 
of such companies; character and nature 
of the bonds or obligations they have to 
offer; how secured, etc.; possible condi- 
tions of financing in the United States; 
effect of the European war on such com- 
panies; their financial condition and 
needs. 

3. Normal financial needs of com- 
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DELEGATES FROM CHILE 


conference. And it was also true that the 
statements would not be so free and frank in 
the open conference as under the plan 
adopted. 

It had been determined that the proceed- 
ings of the sub-committees were to be con- 
sidered confidential, except such features as 
the delegates were willing should be reported 
to the conference and published as a part of 
the proceedings. Under this plan the dele- 
gates from each country felt free to say all 
they desired to their confréres on the sub- 
committee from the United States and give 
such information as they deemed necessary in 
regard to the financial and commercial con- 
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merce, such, for instance, as credit facili- 
ties; direct or dollar exchange; possibil- 
ity of adapting commercial credits in the 
United States to the needs of the coun- 
tries of Central and South America; ef- 
fect of European war on the financing of 
foreign commerce. 

4, Transportation between the United States and 
the country or countries concerned; improved 
postal service involved in money-orders, parcel 
post, etc. 


SPIRIT OF THE GATHERING 


It was not expected that in four or five 
days these delegates from Latin America and 
the United States could consider all the 
questions presented, solve them and outline 
a definite plan of procedure. The confer- 
ence did show, however, a desire and deter- 
mination to bring about closer commercial 
relations and the establishment of facilities 
which will make such a result possible. The 
interest the delegates showed, and the ear- 











ditions of their country, the mu- 
nicipal and public service improve- 
ments contemplated, etc., and only 
such portions were made a part of 
the conference records as_ they 
deemed expedient. Secretary Mc- 
Adoo believed that the business 
men of the United States attend- 
ing the conference would in this 
way acquire fuller information 
such as they were seeking and a 
better understanding of the condi- 
tions in the different countries than 
in any other way. 

Secretary McAdoo, in advance 
of the meeting of the Conference, 
outlined the scope and suggested a 
number of topics which the sub- 
committees might with advantage 























consider, which included the 
following: 
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nestness of their purpose, promises 
success for the general object of 
the conference. 

The visit of the Latin-American 
delegates to different cities in the 
eastern part of the United States 
gave them an opportunity to see a 
portion of the country, the char- 
acter and size of our cities, large 
manufacturing plants, and, what 
was more important, they could 
learn from personal contact and 
conversation that our people have 
a real interest in our neighbors on 
this continent. 

As the European war, interrupt- 
ing commerce and finance, made a 
movement such as the financial con- 





























ference necessary, so that same war 
has drawn the peoples of all Amer- 
ica into closer relations, made them 
feel a dependency upon each other 
in commercial and international relationships. 
That spirit was manifest from the time the 
conference was proposed, and it was further 
apparent in the speeches of welcome and re- 
sponse, as well as in the more prosaic busi- 
ness features of the meeting. It is evident 
that Pan-Americanism has taken on a more 
comprehensive and important meaning and 
will have far-reaching effect upon the Ameri- 
can continent. 
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It was announced that a tour of the Cen- 
tral West and East tendered to the delegates 
from Central and South America by the 
United States Government would begin on 
May 31 and would include Annapolis, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, the 
General Electric Works at Schenectady, 
N. Y., Boston, and New York, where the 
journey will be completed on June 15. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


BY JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


(Professor of Government in New York University) 


[Professor Jenks, himself, was one of the most prominent participants in the Cleveland confer- 
ence, contributing in various ways to the success of the gathering —THE EpiTor.] 


@ ee of the catch-words of the great 
World Court Congress held last week, 
at. Cleveland, was: “In times of war pre- 
pare for peace.” There can be no doubt 
that the accumulating horrors of the pres- 
ent war are turning the minds of the people 
of all countries, neutral as well as belliger- 
ent, toward peace as never before. Months 
ago leaders of both belligerents were saying 
through grim lips that the war must not, 
should not, end until the opposing power had 
been placed beyond the possibility of ever 
again forcing such a dire calamity upon man- 
kind. As the war drags on and it becomes 
more and more evident that there is to be 
no crushing victory for either side, belliger- 
ent and neutral nations alike are casting 
about for methods, other than the absolute 
weakness of a vengeful or greedy rival, that 
shall be sure decidedly to lessen, if not abso- 
lutely to prevent, the evils of wars in the 
future. 

Practical men, wise statesmen, hesitate to 
adopt revolutionary ideas. They prefer dis- 
tinctly to base important changes in govern- 
ment upon precedent, upon plans that have 
been tested, and then gradually to develop 
from these plans needed new institutions. 
It has been with these thoughts in mind that 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, as chairman of 
the committee of one hundred distinguished 
leaders of thought, business, and govern- 
ment, has taken up again the idea of an inter- 
national court before which the governments 
of the nations may appear to find a solution 
for their international justiciable problems. 

At the last Hague Conference in 1907, on 
the joint motion of the governments of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and the United States, 
with the codperation of France, Russia, and 
the other great powers, there was put for- 
ward the project of an international arbitral 
court of justice which was endorsed by the 
unanimous approval of the forty-four nations 
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represented at the Conference. ‘This was a 
practical, most helpful beginning. It has so 
far failed of realization only because the 
governments have not been able to agree 
upon a satisfactory method of selecting the 
judges and organizing the court. The great 
powers naturally wish to be sure that each 
has a permanent representation. The small 
nations are naturally insistent upon the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty in international matters 
and wish a larger measure of representation 
than to the others seems practicable, since 
too large a court would almost certainly 
partake too much of the nature of a political 
assembly. Under the pressure of the times, 
however, it seems eminently reasonable and 
probable that plans well thought out may be 
not only acceptable but welcomed at the close 
of the war by a sufficient number of states 
to insure a permanent establishment of such 
a court, whose decisions would settle finally 
all questions of a justiciable nature. 


In the great meeting at Cleveland, before © 


an audience which packed to the doors the 
great armory of the Cleveland Grays (a sig- 
nificant place for a meeting to further the 
cause of peace among nations), Judge Alton 
B. Parker, in a significant address, lauded 
the patriotic endeavors of former President 
Taft to forward the movement toward les- 
sening war by arbitration treaties, denoun- 
cing the Senate for the defeat of this pur- 
pose, and introduced ex-President ‘Taft, 
whose learned and eloquent address made the 
plan for a World Court appear eminently 
practicable through its close analogy to the 
United States Supreme Court, and that 
Court’s treatment of questions that are jus- 
ticiable. 

In later meetings other important phases 
of the question were discussed. The growth 
of the judicial element in international arbi- 
tration was carefully traced. The much- 
disputed question of the composition of the 
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World Court and the best form for its or- 
ganization were fully treated, both by the 
Hon. Theodore Marburg, the former United 
States Minister at Brussels, who presided at 
the meeting, and by Mr. Emerson McMillin, 
of New York City, who presented a detailed 
plan providing for the selection of judges 
by an electoral college to be chosen by the 
different nations, who should have an equal 
representation as regards their sovereignty, 
but have further representation in the col- 
lege in proportion to their population and 
to the extent of their commerce. A series of 
papers and important suggestions regarding 
the possibilities and limitations of a World 
Court were presented by the former United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, the Hon. 
Henry Lane Wilson, by Judge D. D. Wood- 
mansee, of Cincinnati, and the Hon. William 
W. Foulke, of Indiana, the latter giving a 
most suggestive and interesting comparison 
between the Supreme Court in the days of 
the American Confederation and the World 
Court, which, if organized now, must of 
necessity be a supreme court for a loosely 
knit federation instead of for a federal state 
such as is the United States. 

The question of the minimum number of 
nations required to inaugurate the court 
successfully was discussed under the chair- 
manship of the Hon. James Brown: Scott, 
one of the United States representatives at 
the last Hague Conference, and by Presi- 
dent Harry A. Garfield, of Williams Col- 
lege. In later meetings plans for promoting 
the World Court and the relation of a 
World Court to a possible league of 
peace, presented by Professor Samuel T. 
Dutton, were given; while on the final eve- 
ning a number of eloquent addresses on the 
relation of the international court to inter- 
national welfare were made. 

Such a court would be able to settle very 
many important differences between nations; 
but there would still be left many questions 
not legal or justiciable in form or nature. 
Those arise from conflicting advantages of a 
political nature and must be settled, not by 
legal methods,. but rather by diplomatic 
means or by other procedure which will bring 
about substantial justice, regardless of the 
technicalities of a legal claim. As between 
individuals, the suggestions of a friendly, 
fair-minded third person often leads to am- 
icable settlements of disputes, so is it sug- 
gested that for non-justiciable questions there 
may well be created commissions of inquiry 
such as those provided for at the Hague 
Conference and which settled satisfactorily 
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so serious and dangerous an incident as the 
sinking of the English trawlers off the Dog- 
ger Banks by the Russian fleet during the 
Russo-Japanese war. Still further, there 
may be provided, as in the case of many dis- 
putes between employers and their work- 
men, councils of conciliation in international 
affairs, whose function it shall be not only to 
inquire and ascertain the facts, but also to 
suggest to both parties methods of compro- 
mise and agreement which, backed by the 
public opinion of non-interested nations, may 
well settle many political difficulties without 
the employment of force. 

For the settlement of the gravest ques- 
tions, and for making certain the acceptance 
of decisions of international courts or the ad- 
vice of councils of conciliation, it seems to 
be generally agreed that there must ulti- 
mately come the establishment of a league 
of peace which shall embrace within its mem- 
bership so large a proportion of nations, both 
powerful and weak, that through their joint 
opinions, or possibly through their joint ac- 
tion, any recalcitrant nation would find it 
Wise never to resort to force. 

Such a league of peace may well be in 
contemplation if only for the distant future. 
But the darkness of the shadows at present 
overhanging the world seems to impart a 
touch of real hope, even of reality, to the 
vision of such a league of peace. In order 
to secure action, it is not sufficient to con- 
vince men’s intellects; it is necessary to move 
their hearts. Men and nations do not act 
from knowledge. They make decisions and 
accomplish results only when their emotions 
are stirred. It is well, therefore, to have 
the vision of a league of peace as the ulti- 
mate aim, even though men realize that im- 
portant matters of world-wide significance 
must be reached gradually, step by step. The 
beginning must be made with an interna- 
tional court of justice, and this is what the 
congress at Cleveland contemplated. 

The eloquent addresses not only stirred 
the enthusiasm of the great audiences, but 
men of statesmanlike minds were looking 
forward to practical, definite results. Be- 
fore the Congress adjourned, steps were 
taken to make the committee of one hundred 
a permanent body, with an executive com- 
mittee to be appointed by the chairman, 
whose business it should be to continue the 
education of the public opinion of the United 
States and of the world and so to organize 
this public opinion, with the aid of other as- 
sociations, of legislative bodies and of the 
press, that it will prove of distinct assistance 
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to the administration at Washington, which 
has seemed ready at any fitting moment to 
support practically, not only any movement 
toward securing peace at the end of the 
present war, but also to do its utmost to 
hinder in the future the evils and to check 
the likelihood of war. It is also suggested 
that the committee do not wait for some 
indefinite date in the future before it begins 
its work, but that it immediately take steps 
to influence public opinion; to approach our 
own government; even, should this seem in 


its discretion wise, to take up in foreign coun- 
tries with individuals close to, and influen- 
tial with their governments, the idea of 
formulating plans for the establishment, 
at the earliest practicable moment, of an in- 
ternational court of justice. Such a move- 
ment, if well received in the belligerent 
countries, as there is good reason to believe 
it would be, may well prove to be an im- 
portant factor at the end of the present war 
in determining satisfactory conditions for the 
establishment of long-continued peace. 





HOW TO UNIFY THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


BY F. HERBERT STEAD 


[Mr. Stead, who has for twenty years been warden of the Robert Browning Settlement that he 
founded in the heart of London, is also eminent as a leader in religicus and social activities, and widely 
known both in England and America as a writer and speaker. Like his brother, the late William T. 
Stead, he has from the beginning been especially active in promoting the cause of international peace. 
His advocacy of the further development of the functions of the tribunals and conferences that center in 
the Peace Palace at The Hague, is wholly in line with the current movements in the United States 
that are explained by Professor Jenks in the article that precedes this—THE EpirTor.] 


EVER was the Will-to-Peace so deep 

4 and widespread as now.” So writes 
me a Swiss soldier as he listens to the thun- 
der of French and German guns in the 
greatest war the world has known. 

The contrast is curious,—between the 
Will and the Deed. 

The Will-to-Peace, right round the 
world, is infinitely stronger than the Will- 
to-War. 

But the lesser force is compact, well- 
organized, and resolute. ‘The greater force 
is scattered, unorganized, irresolute. 

One ton of gunpowder within the nar- 
row, well-directed tubes of a few cannon 
will ‘accomplish far more than a million 
tons of’ the same stuff burning loose over a 
mountain range. If only we could concen- 
trate the million tons of peace-power as the 
ton of war-power is concentrated, the Swit- 
zer’s paradox would. be impossible. There 
would be no war. 

The great need of the hour is to focus 
and ‘direct the pacific purpose of the planet. 

The need is perhaps most acute in the 


United States, for on this nation the greatest © 


issues depend. I have been in this country 
not three weeks. But I have been long 
enough to feel, pervading American society 
like an atmosphere, a noble passion for peace. 


Were it only compressed within the grooves 
of one straight purpose and trained on one 
sure mark, the result would be commensurate 
with the place and dignity of the ‘nation. 

But alas! the heterogeneity of its aims is 
positively bewildering. Any number of 
groups, actuated by the most praiseworthy 
motives, are rushing hither and thither, pro- 
claiming as many panaceas, announcing this, 
that, or the other improvised specific, with 
scarcely a thought of combination, or of the 
main line of historical evolution, or of the 
prospect of securing effective agreement. ° 

Of most of these miscellaneous proposals I 
have no hard word to say. They: reflect 
more or less clearly the amiable character of 
the minds that produce them. .They may 
be very useful as educative auxiliaries to a 
better-focused aim. But it seems to me that 
there is a great danger of their frittering 
away the immense fund of pacific energy. 

“Divide and conquer” was the motto of 
the victorious Roman. “Be divided and be 
conquered” expresses the weakness of van- 
quished. Peace. 
Can we not avoid this grave Diab 
Can we not,—to change the metaphor,— 
crystallize the supersaturated solution of 
American Will-to-Peace round some def- 
inite, practicable point? 
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Pardon an outsider,—even after only a 
week or two in this country,—offering sug- 
gestions. Perhaps an onlooker may some- 
times see more of the game than those who 
are playing it. 

The first plain step towards concentration 
is to inquire whether, over against the shoal 
of proposed congresses and conferences, there 
is any one recognized and established organ 
for expressing officially the will: of man- 
kind. Assemblies of women, assemblies of 
organized labor, assemblies of neutrals, may 
do valuable preparatory work. But they 
are sectional. They are unofficial. They 
are yet to be improvised. Is there no exist- 
ing and official center round which all our 
efforts can be grouped? 

To put the question is to answer it. 

There is The Hague Conference. It is 
there, rooted in history. It has been twice 
convened, assembled, and by all the govern- 
ments of the world accepted. It is clearly 
the appointed means for eliciting, formula- 
ting, and effecting the collective Purpose of 
Mankind. 

Yet in much of the peace-talk and peace- 
print how little reference has been made to 
The Hague! If it be mentioned at all, the 
mentian is strangely inadequate. 

“Oh, but The Hague Conventions have 
been ‘show, n so powerless of late! They 
have been violated without scruple: and not 
a power-has uttered a cheep of effective 
protest ae 

This common retort .is a good argument 
for strengthening The Hague Conference. 
It is no‘ argument at all for ignoring it: 
still less°for turning aside to other con- 
ferences more partial, less official, and there- 
fore more-impotent. 

Let..me, after this 
suggest : 

(1)That all peace-makers,—as distin- 
guished from mere peace- dreamers and peace- 
talkers,—concentrate on preparation for the 
Third Hague Conference ; 

- (2): That as soon as ever practicable after 
the cessation of hostilities the Third Hague 
Conference be convened ; 

(3.) That the United States, as the one 
neutral’ power of the first magnitude, as 
friend and kinsman of all the nations, and 
as the ‘power “that courteously waived her 
intention to summon the Second Hague Con- 
ference, should be the convener of the third. 
(I am glad to learn that this point is pretty 
well taken for granted in diplomatic circles. ) 

(4) That as there is no time or disposi- 
tion to prepare, as suggested by the Second 
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briefly 


preamble, 


Conference, by national committees four 
years beforehand and an international com- 
mittee two years beforehand, the. United 
States draw up the convening circular; in- 
cluding methods of procedure and draft of 
program. 

(5) That the United States should in- 
vite every power to send its most powerful 
and representative statesmen to The Hague, 
not to emit pious wishes or academic’ resolu- 
tions, but for prompt, resolute, and. drastic 
action ; 

(6) That the agenda should include: 

(a) A solemn agreement or decree that 
all disputes without exception, not settled: by 
diplomacy, shall be submitted to The Hague 
Tribunal and by it finally decided ; 

(b) Decree that war shall cease to be a 
method of settling disputes and that except 
as a police measure by the central office 
shall be treated on land as brigandage and 
on sea as piracy; 

(c) Sanctions to enforce Hague decisions 
on any recalcitrant nation,—(i) by eco- 
nomic boycott, or severance of every means 
of communication with the offending people 
( post, trade, passenger, telegraph, etc.) ; 
(ii) in last resort by the armed force of an 
international police; 

(d) That The Hague Conference meet 
oftener and with automatic regularity; 

(e) That the present Administrative 
Council (diplomatic body at The Hague) 
act as executive when the conference is not 
in session, under a president elected by the 
conference ; 

(f) Concerted and obligatory disarma- 
ment of all the powers, down to the point 
of force needed to maintain order within 
each nation: evasion or defiance of this rule 
to be prevented by the sanctions mentioned 
above; 

(zg) Restriction to national factories (or 
to one international factory under Hague 
control) of the manufacture of weapons and 
engines of war. 

Exception may be taken to the lesser de- 
tails of this program. 

The great essential is that all peace efforts 
be concentrated on preparation for the Third 
Hague Conference, and that the American 
people help its government to formulate an 
effective program. 

If Americans have faith enough and cour- 
age enough and sufficient business sense, to 
make the world’s Will-to-Peace effective at 
the Third Hague Conference, they will add 
to the glory of having abolished slavery the 
greater glory of extirpating war. 
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TOPICS IN THE CURRENT PERIODICALS 


HE first number of the North American 

Review was published in the month of 
May, 1815. The completion of the first 
century of the magazine’s existence is sig- 
nalized by the adoption of a blue and white 
cover and the inclusion of several halftone 
illustrations, including portraits of William 
Dean Howells and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
who were editors of the North American in 
the early ’70’s. There is also a portrait of 
Alexander H. Everett, the seventh editor 
(1830-1836). And perhaps the most in- 
teresting reproduction of all is the facsimile 
of a letter from Thomas Jefferson renewing 
his subscription. Senator Lodge contributes 
several pages of reminiscences of his connec- 
tion with the magazine, but for the record 
of the North American’s earlier history the 
reader is referred to preceding numbers in 
the current year in which have appeared the 
portraits of earlier editors with biographical 
sketches. A leading article of the current 
number is contributed by Mr. Howells, who 
gives reasons for his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the Allies. His chief reason is 
summed up in the fact that England is— 


the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the things he will.— 


and that in Germany he may not, without 
danger of going to jail for it. 

John Galsworthy contributes a frank and 
piquant “Diagnosis of the Englishman.” 
‘This is Mr. Galsworthy’s conception of the 
Englishman’s adaptation to the situation that 
he is now facing: 


I freely confess that from an esthetic point of 
view the Englishman, devoid of high lights and 
shadows, coated with drab, and superhumanly 
steady on his feet, is not too attractive. But for 
the wearing, tearing, slow, and dreadful business 
of this war, the Englishman—fighting of his own 
free will, unimaginative, humorous, competitive, 
practical, never in extremes, a dumb, inveterate 
optimist, and terribly tenacious—is equipped with 
Victory. 


In an article on the neutralization of the 
sea Norman Angell, author of “The Great 
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Illusion,” calls attention to the extraordinary 
powers included in sea supremacy and de- 
mands that such supremacy in future be 
subject to an international control, which 
will assure the terms of the exercise to West- 
ern powers, as a whole, among whom the 
United States will have an important place. 

An article by George Louis Beer in the 
May Forum sets forth some of the supposed 
advantages of an alliance between the United 
States and Great Britain. One-quarter of 
the world’s population is already embraced 
within the British Empire, and Mr. Beer 
holds that if a world community is ever to 
develop this is its logical point of departure. 
The only great powers whose civilization is 
untainted by militarism and whose aim is 
thoroughly and genuinely pacific, says Mr: 
Beer, are America and Great Britain. These 
two nations, then, might well take the initia- 
tive in a movement of this kind. 

The June Af¢lantic has four noteworthy 
articles on aspects of the war,—‘‘Germany’s 
Resources Under the Blockade,” by W. J. 
Ashley; “Herd Instinct and the War,” by 
Gilbert Murray; “Arms and Man,” by 
Henry W. Nevinson, and ‘“The Cost of the 
War,” by Roland G. Usher. A noteworthy 
discussion of “Nation-Wide Prohibition” is 
contributed to this number by L. Ames 
Brown, and the fourth chapter of Lilian D. 
Wald’s studies of social life on New York’s 
East Side is devoted to “Children and Work.” 

The May and June numbers of Scribner’s 
contain installments of Edith Wharton’s ac- 
counts of what she saw in Paris and in the 
battle zone, and continue General Goethals’ 
own story of the building of the Panama 
Canal. 

In Harper’s for June Judge FE. H. Gary 
writes on the problem of unemployment. 
The publication of John Hay’s letters while 
Secretary of State is continued, and Alice 
Cowdery describes the coastwise voyage from 
San Francisco to Panama, sketching little- 
known cities and inland journeys. 

An important feature of the June Century 
is Dr. H. G. Dwight’s discussion of the 
future of Turkey in Asia. 
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THE SCHOLARS’ WAR 


O phase of intellectual development 

was more prominent during the early 
years of the twentieth century than the prog- 
ress of internationalism among scholars. An 
initial event of the century was the foun- 
dation of the International Association of 
Academies. The International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature, the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, and several other co- 
operative scientific enterprises of the first 
magnitude belong wholly to this century, 
which has also seen the strengthening of 
other and earlier bonds that united the best 
intellects of the world in efforts for the com- 
mon good of humanity. 

Would anyone have believed that a quar- 
rel of the political and military castes of Eu- 
ropean countries would enlist as active and 
violent partisans the very scholars who only 
yesterday evinced such interest in promoting 
the solidarity of mankind? If possible, the 
scholars’ war in Europe has been waged in a 
more ignoble spirit of chauvinism than the 
war of armies and governments. 

On this subject the Scientific American 
says, in a recent editorial: 

It is evident that men of science,—unless they 
throw patriotism overboard altogether,—must cur- 
tail their habitual relations with their colleagues 
in a hostile country in time of war, but it does 
not follow that these rejations must be completely 
abandoned, even for the time being; much less 
that future relations should be embittered by in- 
temperate acts and words during the period of 
hostilities. 

The European war will not last forever. When 
it is over, intercourse will necessarily be resumed 
embroiled. There are many scientific enterprises 
that absolutely depend upon international co- 
operation, and there is no branch of science in 
which such co6dperation is not helpful. Will not 
many European savants then have cause to regret 
the gratuitous slurs they are now casting whole- 
sale upon the science of the enemy? ‘This cam- 
paign of vituperation has been, in some quarters, 
as actively carried on as the military and naval 
operations. 


It is gratifying to learn that the extrava- 
gant feud which has arisen between the 
scholars of the belligerent countries has 
aroused grave misgivings in Europe itself. 
This finds expression in a propaganda re- 
cently launched in Switzerland, a country 
where Germanic and Gallic civilizations meet 
and interfuse. Messrs. P. Haberlin and 
G. de Reynold, representing, respectively, 
the German and French elements in the in- 
tellectual life of Switzerland, are trying to 
bring about a rapprochement,—or at least 
such improvement of relations as may be 


practicable,—between the embroiled scnol- 
ars, and to this end have addressed a mani- 
festo and a list of subjects for deliberation 
to the intellectual leaders of all European 
countries. They have also decided to carry 
on their propaganda by means of an inter- 
national journal, the Revue des Nations. 

A circular issued* by these two would-be 
mediators at the beginning of the present 
year is quoted in the Revue de Paris by 
Gustave Lanson, who comments on their 
plan from the point of view of the French 
scholar. This circular, after reviewing the 
war that has been waged “pen in hand,” and 
the consequences of which threaten civiliza- 
tion itself, proceeds: 

The war is only a transitory condition, of which 
peace is the logical conclusion and the aim. 
From it must issue a new world and new forms. 
But in a society devoid of impartiality and critical 
spirit, of humanity and justice, how are this new 
world and these new forms to be realized or even 
conceived? Man is not made for hate and isola- 
tion; the time will come when the nations will 
meet again and recommence their collaboration; 
if not, civilization is no longer possible. 

Such is our faith. Hence we address our- 
selves to all persons who have kept intact their 
sang-froid and their reason, to whatever nation 
they may belong. For common duties and re- 
ciprocal relations are obligatory, in spite of the 
war. 

We are neutral, but our political neutrality 
obliges us not to remain neutral morally. It im- 
pels us to action. Moreover, we are convinced 
that many persons, even among the belligerents, 
cherish similar sentiments and are trying to pre- 
serve their impartiality, reason, and calm. 

We should like to reéstablish on our neutral soil 
the broken contact between the intellectual repre- 
sentatives of the belligerent nations, but a contact 
not affecting in any respect personal convictions 
or patriotic sentiments. We are far from being 
Utopians. We have no idea of making ourselves, 
at present, heralds or agencies of peace. 


This benevolent plan has obtained the 
support of several eminent scholars in both 
warring and neutral countries. Lord Bryce 
is mentioned among the English adherents. 
Nevertheless, it is somewhat disconcerting 
to find that Messrs. Haberlin and de Reynold 
have drawn up a long list of “themes et 
enquétes,” which, apparently, they expect 
the “intellectuals” of Europe to discuss in a 
dispassionate, academic spirit, while swords 
are still clashing and bullets still flying. M. 
Lanson comments with bitter satire upon 
these proposed inquiries,—the investigation 
of “the influence of war on the arts,” and 
all the rest. They are, indeed, so inoppor- 
tune,—so obviously futile,—that we refrain 
from enumerating them. 
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On the other hand, the general idea of 
providing for future harmonious relations 
among the scholars of the nations now at 
war with one another,—of preventing the 
effervescence of jealousy and other passions 
that are not inseparable from a state of war, 
—even of maintaining such intellectual com- 
munication and codperation as may be pos- 
sible while the war is still raging,—all this 
must appeal strongly to the good sense of the 
world at large. 

M. Lanson thus defines his own view of 
the situation: 





Do I then cheerfully take the position that all 
intellectual bonds are broken between the Ger- 
mans and the French? Alas! how can I ignore 
the facts? These bonds were broken when all 
Germany flung herself upon Belgium, when she 


declared her solidarity with her emperor and her 
army in their methods of war. Nevertheless, all 
intellectual bonds are never wholly broken be- 
tween nations. Intellectual communion will rfe- 
main between the French and certain German 
geniuses that belong to the world,—Goethe, Kant, 
Beethoven. And never will our scholars prohibit 
the use of German science and German books, or 
deprive German inventors of their glory. Never 
will they descend to the level of the illustrious 
trans-Rhenan professor who, we are told, wrote 
a history of chemistry without mentioning La- 
voisier or Berthelot. 

Such, it seems to me, is the only sort of com- 
munion that can, for the present, exist between 
the Germans and the French; we can have: no 
contact except in the ideal world. As to the friend- 
ly collaboration that we are asked to resume, that 
is impossible. And it will remain impossible until 
the time when another Germany shall have made 
us forget Prussian Germany. . . . In any case, 
we French have only to bide our time. 


EUROPE’S FUTURE 


BSORBINGLY interesting as are the 

present issues of the titanic struggle 
raging across the seas, they pale in signifi- 
cance before those that will arise at its con- 
clusion. To settle those vast questions so 
that scourges like the present should be ren- 
dered impossible in the future it will take a 
veritable Solomon. 

The noted German jurist, Professor Oster- 
rieth, has recently issued a work entitled 
“The Causes and Aims of the European 
War” (Die Ursachen und Ziele der euro- 
paischen Krieges); his conclusions, based 
upon historical and logical grounds, are em- 
bodied in a most noteworthy and weighty 
article in the Umschau (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main). 

To give some of his leading points: How 
can the danger of Europe’s self-destruction 
be exorcised ? he asks. How can future wars 
be precluded? Evidently by the removal of 
the historic causes of conflict. In the case of 
France and England this is conceivably pos- 
sible without their relinquishing any essen- 
tial interests. The revanche idea of the for- 
mer could be buried if she were spared a 
renewed, severe humiliation—such as any 
considerable loss of territory: defeat alone, 
by a superior force, would be no disgrace 
after her brave struggle. The one condition 
that Germany must demand of France is that 
she shall abidingly desist from warlike enter- 
prises against her. 

Outside of the revanche idea there are no 
serious causes of opposition between the two 
nations. In the activities of peace and the 
common European interests they could live 


in enduring harmony. A firm coalition of 
the two countries would prove a blessing to 
themselves and the rest of Europe. 

Similar conditions might obtain between 
England and Germany. Within Europe it- 
self the interests of the two coincide; outside 
of it, England, with its vast colonial pos- 
sessions, could afford to see Germany round- 
ing out and fortifying its position in Cen- 
tral Africa. At any rate, a peaceful and last- 
ing solution presupposes that England shall 
lower her haughty attitude toward Germany, 
regard her as an equally privileged nation. 

The idea of a union of Germany, France, 
England, Austrio-Hungary, and the Euro- 
pean Central and lesser powers, under the 
cognomen “United States of Europe,” has 
often been discussed and as often ridiculed 
as a utopian dream. Yet it looms up once 
more with compelling force. Perhaps the 
widespread havoc wrought by the present 
war has forcibly convinced the nations that 
the return of such conflicts must be averted 
under any circumstances, and that the only 
means to secure that end is the federation of 
the European countries in a political union. 

The idea of a European federation is a 
necessary deduction from historical facts and 
the demands of to-day. Wars are bloody 
conflicts of communities for the maintenance 
of their power and existence. In olden times 
war was waged between tribes, cities; later, 
between federations, States. In the fifteenth 
century the English nobles still fought 
against each other. In the Middle Ages 
Burgundy and Navarre waged war against 
France. And in Germany? Not fifty years 
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ago, the South was at war with the North. 
Though culturally and politically still at va- 
riance, the idea that Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
Baden might to-day rise up against Prussia 
is so idiotic that it would only strike the ex- 
travagant fancy of a violent foe of Germany. 

The development of this impulse towards 
federation, of extension from small to great, 
which has led to the formation of the pres- 
ent European States, is not yet concluded. 
Its further evolution points to a union of the 
European countries. ‘To-day Europe is the 
community which it behooves the world to 
defend against outside powers. Compared to 
the dangers which threaten that little spot 
upon the globe, even the differences which 
led to the present conflict shrink into insig- 
nificance. 

Europe is a community which by race, cul- 
ture, and history forms a unit. It is divided 
from Asia and Africa by race, culture, and 
historical tradition. America is an offshoot; 
it has no part in European traditions. It is 
a new world which must build up a new 
civilization only by dint of generations of 
spiritual effort. 

Political interests, too, point to a federa- 
tion of Europe. The power of a country is 
created and maintained by the strength of its 
land and sea forces. 

The geographical distribution of the Euro- 
pean continent, with its rich variety, imposes 
different tasks upon its different states. 

The British island domain has created a 
world power at sea. It has no considerable 
land forces and never will have, because of 
its lack of space and land boundaries. Ger- 
many is the greatest European land-power. 
But by its natural position on the Baltic, 
which is almost an inland sea, and on the 
North Sea, guarded by England, she will 
never have a favorable chance to develop her 
sea-power,—as long as she cannot push her 
way to the ocean. 

France, with a broad sea-coast and eastern 
frontier, has a double burden of maintaining 
a land and sea force. She has lost suprem- 
acy on land and sea, nor will she ever re 
cover it. She is not equal to battle alone 
against England or Germany. 

In view of these natural conditions, con- 
flicts between these three states seem hope- 
less in advance. United, on the other hand, 
they represent a power which no people and 
no country on the globe could cope with. 


Fancy for a moment that Germany has con- 
quered England and reduced it to a German 
province, or that the Allies have succeeded in 
disrupting Germany into a southern realm with 


Austria and into a northern one with Prussia. 
These structures would not be lasting. Germany 
would never be able to permanently protect Eu- 
rope against an Asiatic advance and at the same 
time maintain its heritage of English world-power. 
Still less could Western Europe dispense with 
Germany, which forms a bulwark against Asia, 
or prevent the reunion of the Germans of the 
North and South. 

In either case Europe would be the sufferer. 

A maintenance of European power and civiliza- 
tion is, therefore, possible only by the union of 
the three leading powers. No other issue of the 
present war would result in a permanent adjust- 
ment. Any considerable shifting of the equilib- 
rium of Europe would jeopardize its existence. 

England, France, Germany, and Austria form 
the necessary framework of Europe. The other 
countries composing it are culturally and _ polit- 
ically constrained to unite with them. 

Russia, in this connection, occupies a peculiar 
position. That orthodox land, which has its roots 
in Byzantium, is a world in itself. Since Peter 
the Great it has approached nearer to Europe and 
drawn its culturé from her. But the pith of its 
power lies in Asia. Its cultural development will 
create a new world, and a people that will be 
absolutely different from the nations of Europe. 
It lacks the traditions, too, which binds these to- 
gether. Europe will, at any rate, have to be on 
its guard in the future against Russia’s lust of 
Western empire. 

England’s vast colonial possessions do not con- 
cern Europe. The Emperor of India is not a 
European potentate. The adjustment between its 
European and its colonial interests will be a dif- 
ficult matter for England. The roots of her power, 
however, lie in Europe. Should Europe be dis- 
rupted, the British Empire would be disrupted 
likewise. 

France and Germany merge into each other 
geographically; they are dependent upon each 
other. Germany is the bulwark against Asia, 
France the gateway and protector on the sea. 

There is, to be sure, a difference of language 
and culture in the three nations. Such differ- 
ences, however, are not decisive. Switzerland is 
an example of the union, for the sake of the higher 
interests, of three groups differing in language 
and culture. 


To resolve themselves into a higher com- 
munity,—that is the task of the countries, 
which will be unable to maintain their ex- 
istence, their nationality, their civilization, 
their economic standing, if they contend 
against one another! It is the duty of all 
the nations of Europe to-day to be absorbed 
in the great whole. 

A shining example of individual sacrifice 
for higher ends was furnished by Prussia in 
1866, when, after overpowering its old rival, 
it renounced a great Prussian Empire in fa- 
vor of a united Germany. But for this mag- 
nanimous policy she would not now be in 
a position to face a world of enemies. 

This devotion to great causes, which the 
future will demand of Europe, will have to 
be exercised by those powers, too, upon whom 
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the decision of the terms of peace shall rest. 

Contentions within the limits of Europe 
must never again assume a significance which 
will cause a mutual rending of its peoples.— 
The awful war of 1914 must be the last 
one fought by the European powers among 
each other! 

But will the result be a union, permeated 
as the nations now are by a mutual hatred, 
struck to the heart by the awful fate imposed 
upon them by the war? Will the nations 
and their rulers vividly realize the wisest 
course to pursue? 

There will be many to doubt it.—But will 
not the profound longing for peace, after 


the resumption of the activities of peace, of 
the working classes of all nations, the peas- 
ant, the laborer, the mechanic, the merchant, 
the scholar, the artist, compel the leaders of 
states to find the means of preventing the re- 
turn of such a conflict under any circum- 
stances?—That, too, may be doubted! 

Perhaps the idea of a peace-agreement 
among the European nations is indeed a 
utopian dream. 

In that case it will be incumbent upon 
every power that prescribes the terms of 
peace to obtain the most favorable terms pos- 
sible for itself at the next adjustment. 

Then :—V ae victis! 


THE BELGIUM OF TO-MORROW. 


GREAT city is ravaged by fire. To 

contemporary vision the event is sheer 
disaster, but posterity will see it in another 
light. Where wood crumbled in ashes arises 
the enduring marble. London, for instance, 
was not the same London after the Annus 
Mirabilis; some splendid Gothic monuments 
were lacking, but so, also, were sundry pes- 
tiferous rats;—and the plague has never 
since visited English shores. Such is the law 
of compensation. 

Senator H. La Fontaine, a well-known 
Belgian publicist, writes of ‘The Recon- 
struction of Belgium” in the Contemporary 
Review, not in the spirit of one making the 
best of a bad bargain, but rather enraptured 
with “the ideal for the realization of which 
so many victims are now making without 
reckoning the sacrifice of their youth.” At 
the same time this patriot does not seek to 
minimize the calamity of the moment, nor 
ignore the practical necessities of the imme- 
diate future. 

What must be done for “the reconstruc- 
tion of Belgium and the raising up of the 
ruins, moral and material, under which she 


now lies gasping and starving” ? 


The repatriation of her exiles and the recon- 
struction of her towns, factories, monuments, is 
not the only task devolving upon her. She will 
have also to reconstruct her political and educa- 
tional tools, and prepare herself for the high cul- 
tural mission it will be her duty to accomplish un- 
der the new circumstances in which the world 
will find itself. From her extreme suffering will 
come supreme wisdom. 

In 1910, at the time of the last decennial cen- 
sus, Belgium had 7,423,784 inhabitants. The an- 
nual increase is about 75,000, so that at the 
outbreak of the war the population might be esti- 
mated at 7,750,000 souls. The army should com- 


prise rather more than 250,000 men, including 
volunteers, of whom 60,000 are prisoners in Ger- 
many or interned in Holland. A million persons 
left the country at the time of the German in- 
vasion, but there can hardly now be more than 
600,000 refugees beyond the frontiers in Holland, 
Great Britain, France, and Switzerland. The 
population now in Belgium must amount, there- 
fore, to rather less than 7,000,000, of whom 
2,500,000 have already become chargeable on 
public or private beneficiaries [sic]. 

When Belgium revives, what will be the state 
of mind of these various categories of citizens? 
Some will be profoundly depressed by the suffer- 
ings and privations they have gone through; 
others, in spite of their courage, will be destitute 
of all things and in a condition of undeserved 
misery; a great number will have become unac- 
customed to any effort, or will be physically re- 
duced. A large section-of the population, which 
may be estimated at a third or two-fifths of the 
whole, will be in such a position as to run the 
risk of becoming abnormal, an easy prey to the 
worst suggestions. 


The writer sees a sovereign remedy for 
these moral ills in the stimulation of “the 
legitimate hopes which Belgium may and 
should have of living a life of greater in- 
tensity, nobility, and beauty.” Before un- 
folding his ideas as to what shape this pros- 
pective moral renaissance should assume, the 
writer takes stock of the country’s material 
resources and needs. 


It is difficult to calculate the number of dwell- 
ings reduced to ashes or in ruins. According to 
information received of the provinces of Luxem- 
bourg and Brabant, and adding to that the towns 
of Dinant, Monceau, Tamines, Termonde, Ypres, 
Dixmude, and Nieuport, we reckon already more 
than ten thousand houses destroyed or rendered 
uninhabitable. No precise information exists as to 
the number of churches demolished or damaged, 
or as to the factories and workshops, hospitals, 
stations, schools, mills, farms. The burning of 
the university library at Louvain, and the bom- 
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bardment of the Halles at Ypres, have specially 
caught public attention, but a number of buildings 
in other places have been subjected to terrible 
outrages. 


However, in most places there can be no 
question of building towns de novo, because 
the old towns still stand. In 1910 Belgium 
contained 1,536,336 dwellings. Estimating 
the number destroyed during the war at 
30,000, and bearing in mind that certain 
towns are totally, or almost totally, in ruins, 
the proportion of property destroyed in other 
places will probably be not more than 1 per 
cent. 


We must also take account of the fact that the 
houses of the laborers and of the bourgeois classes 
are mostly of extremely simple architecture, and 
that it would be exceedingly difficult to induce 
their proprietors to modify the traditional form 
of their dwellings; this form is also conditioned 
by the materials available in the first instance; 
bricks and tiles in the Flemish plain, calcareous 
stone and slate in the mountain regions. The 
population is also very independent in character, 
and each man prefers to act according to his 
fancy on the bit of ground which belongs to 
him. 

A more important problem is that which en- 
visages the reconstruction of places which have 
been entirely destroyed. For instance, should cer- 
tain historical buildings be rebuilt, and the ancient 
framework, which used to constitute their value, 
be constructed around them? The question is 
specially urgent in the case of Ypres, and my 
reply is clearly,—yes. It will be remembered 
that a similar discussion took place on the subject 
of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, but no 
one disputes now that it was right to rebuild it. 
The position is not quite the same with regard to 
Dixmude, Nieuport, Termonde, Aerschot, Louvain, 
and Lierre. These towns, in spite of their curi- 
ous and picturesque aspect, had not the same 
historic or artistic value as Ypres, and their 
transformation into modern cities may be more 
easily imagined, if such is the desire of their in- 
habitants. 


There will be an opportunity here for 
modern methods of town-planning, provided 
the reconstituted authorities are able to take 
action soon enough; i. e., before the inhabi- 
tants have proceeded too far with the work 
of reconstruction according to chete individ- 
ual notions. 


Another more serious problem which lies before 
Belgium is the economic question. Not only is 
her industrial, and still more her agricultural, 
machinery seriously damaged, but all commercial 
relations have been paralyzed, and the outside 
markets have been entirely closed to a country 
whose international exchanges were per head of 
the population the highest in the world. 


Industrial losses include the burning 
down of factories and the loss of machinery 


carried away to Germany and Austria. 
Agriculture is, for the moment, almost com- 
pletely ruined. Millions of domestic ani- 
mals have been requisitioned. ‘The demands 
of the invaders and the necessities of the 
population have resulted in the depletion of 
the reserves of grain ordinarily kept to in- 
sure regular sowings. Even with much aid 
from the outside world, it will be no easy 
task to restock the country with animal and 
vegetable commodities adapted to the soil 
and climate. 

In consequence of the ruin of highways 
and railways, of railway rolling-stock and 
other vehicles, including automobiles, ‘the 
whole of the arterial network of the country 
will have its vivifying stream slowed down 
for months, and because of this situation we 
shall probably see a prolongation of the in- 
dustrial and agticultural anemia from which 
the Belgian nation is suffering so cruelly at 
this moment.” 


Belgium will no doubt be able to realize the 
indemnity to which she has a right, but it is also 
possible that the vanquished will be depleted to 
such a point that their credit will no longer be 
negotiable, or negotiable only at a very high rate. 
. . . We consider that it is a case of emergency 
where a debt of honor is due from the whole of 
humanity. Belgium has really sacrificed herself 
to avert from the world the domination of an 
unscrupulous autocracy. The world has a moral 
obligation to her, and it is for the totality of the 
states to guarantee the loan which Belgium must 
contract. 


Compensation in the shape of an increase 
of territory has been suggested, but the wri- 
ter deprecates such a plan. 

Last but not least, Belgium stands was 
to confer new benefits upon the world, and 
incidentally to confirm her own moral re- 
generation, by becoming in fact what she 
has long been potentially—the great center 
of internationalism. “Belgium must become 
the chosen land for the entente cordiale 
amongst the peoples.” The first interna- 
tional congresses were held on her territory, 
and she has given birth to such undertakings 
as the Parliamentary Union and the Union 
des Associations Internationales, “which has 
as its object the codrdination of efforts which 
tend to secure over the whole surface of the 
globe the codperation of the citizens of all 
countries in all the departments of human 
activity.” (The writer is one of the secre- 
taries of this Union.) 

What more fitting monument could be 
erected in memory of the great war, asks 
the Senator, than a world laboratory, on 
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Belgian soil, “where all those who labor for 
the progress of civilization may meet and 
agree together”? ; 


It would be the international city, the 
cosmopolitan town, the world metropolis,— 
Geopolis. 





ITALY AND AUSTRIA 


HE hesitation displayed by Italy in 

taking a decisive stand in the present 
war has been unfavorably criticized by par- 
tisans on both sides of the bitter conflict. 
However, all neutrals must recognize the 
difficult position in which the Italian Govern- 
ment is placed, and must admit that it is 
altogether justified in consulting the true 
interests of Italy above every other con- 
sideration. 

The latent antagonism subsisting between 
Italy and Austria, in spite of the Triple 
Alliance, has its roots in the war of libera- 
tion from Austrian oppression that led to 
the establishment of the present Kingdom of 
Italy, but this bygone antagonism would 
already have been forgotten were it not that 
the Austrian Empire still holds sway over a 
large Italian population in the regions bor- 
dering on the Adriatic. To obtain a recti- 
fication of her boundaries in this direction, 
without having recourse to the terrible ex- 
pedient of an armed conflict, has been Italy’s 
aim, especially during the past few months, 
and until this prospect is definitely proved to 
be hopeless, her present attitude will prob- 
ably be maintained, unless the operations of 
the Allies against Turkey should cause a 
change of policy. 

__ It should be borne in mind that the com- 
plex structure of the Austrian Empire, with 
its many anomalies, is perhaps better under- 
stood by well-informed Italians than by other 
Europeans less in touch with Austria, and a 
proof of this may be found in a recent article 
by Signor Angelo Quintieri in Nuova 
Antologia. Although fully recognizing the 
theoretical justice of race-union as embodied 
in Pan-Slavism or Pan-Germanism, Signor 
Quintieri sees in a realization of the former 
a grave peril for the future of European 
civilization. Indeed, in this connection he 
expresses a much more favorable opinion of 
the composite Austrian Empire than we 
might expect from a patriotic Italian. Of 
this aspect of the political situation he says: 


While I have no Austrian leanings, but rather 
favor Russia and am a great admirer of England, 
none the less, when treating of matters closely con- 
cerning my native land, I put aside my personal 
sympathies. It is unjust for Russia and England 
to blame Austria, a land which has shown much 


respect for the rights of the various nationalities 
jiving together within the monarchy, and to over- 
look wilfully the fact that Austria has given official 
recognition to the different languages spoken in 
the land, and that she permits almost any rea- 
sonable affirmation of race not offending the jus- 
tifiable susceptibilities of a rival race. 

True it is that now and again prohibitive regu- 
lations are enacted which place limits upon any 
excessive propaganda, or oppose barriers to any 
infringement of the constitutional rights of the 
state, but we can scarcely deny that it is only 
the duty of the imperial government to repress 
separatist tendencies and to keep the peace be- 
tween the various races, which dispute their re- 
spective spheres of influence step by step and inch 
by inch, and are constantly menacing one another, 
moved by an irresistible antipathy rarely inter- 
rupted and always reawakened. 

As component parts the different races possess 
an importance much greater than they would en- 
joy as independent states, or if they were not under 
a tutelage which may, indeed, sometimes become 
annoying and oppressive, but which is an assur- 
ance of progress and peaceful development and 
is quite compatible with full enjoyment of the 
statutory political liberties. Therefore it is not 
easy to understand why these races should rise 
against a beneficial order of things, for which 
no better one could well be substituted. ; 

In spite of the hatred toward Austria: in which 
we have been nurtured, in spite of the struggles 
of our ancestors to overcome the obstacles opposed 
by Austria to our national independence, I dare to 
assert that should the. Austrian Government be 
overthrown, it would be necessary to reconstitute 
this government, or at least to form, under some 
other name, a confederation embracing the vari- 
ous and diverse nationalities dwelling in the region 
bounded by the Adriatic, the Carpathians, and the 
Balkans, for these nationalities ‘are too weak to 
profit by absolute independence, while being fully 
able to enjoy the benefits of autonomy under the 
hegemony of some strong state. Indeed, were it 
not for the inherent improbability of such a so- 
lution, I would indicate a revived Poland as the 
most appropriate choice for this part. F 


In conclusion, the writer notes the ex- : 


istence, long before the war, of an instinctive 
dislike in Russia of the resident Germans, 
notwithstanding the fact that the benefits 
derived by Russia from German civilization, 
science, and industry have been fully recog- 
nized. Indeed, this very fact has contributed 
to accentuate the antipathy, for the Russians, 
while forced to admit the intellectual supe- 
riority of the Germans, have resented this, 
regarding the undeniable influence exercised 
by German thought and German methods as 
a confession of their own inferiority, 
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KARL BITTER, AMERICAN SCULPTOR 


ARL BITTER, the sculptor, whose — 


untimely death, on April 10, was chron- 
icled in last month’s REVIEW, was in no 
sense a “hyphenated” American. A native 
of Austria, he came as a young man to the 
United States, and in the years of his tu- 
telage his devotion to his art was hardly more 
intense than his whole-hearted acceptance of 
the principles of American democracy as he 
conceived them. A fine tribute to Bitter’s 
Americanism is paid in the Survey of May 
1, by Oswald Garrison Villard, who declares 
that there was no more loyal American than 
Bitter, no more devout believer in demo- 
cratic institutions and their glorious future. 
Something of the sculptor’s spirit as an in- 
terpreter of American history is reflected in 
his latest work, the “Jefferson” that was 
unveiled at the University of Virginia sev- 
eral days after Bitter’s death. 

It is to the Austrian military conscrip- 
tion system, according to Mr. Villard, that 
Bitter’s migration to America was directly 
due. His three years’ service in the Kaiser’s 
uniform was begrudged 


Like some of our Teuton political refugees, 
Carl Schurz and Abraham Jacobi, he reacted 
in a wonderful way to our democratic institu- 
tions. Native-born citizens, it often seems, come 
by the privileges of American life too easily to 
appreciate them to the fullest degree. At least, 
some of those who have sacrificed and suffered to 
obtain them value those blessings more highly 
than those to whom they come as a matter of 
course. 


Of the former, Bitter was one. He was a born 
democrat for all that he was so aristocratic in 
bearing, and his nature was fineness personified. 
He was a democrat because he had full faith 
in the people. Free himself in thought, in 
speech, in religion, in his art, he naturally rec- 
ognized more and more the right of others to be 
free,—with which came a profound sense of his 
responsibilities as a citizen,—and of the obliga- 
tions of his talent. He recognized to the full his 
duties to his scholars and assistants, to his col- 
leagues in the fine arts, to his city, and to the 
country of his adoption. He had, moreover, a 
complete belief in the art future of this democ- 
racy, and was as certain as anybody could be 
that the American people have a great rdle to 
play in the development of art. 


Of this he was the more convinced as _ his 
opportunities drew him more and more to the 





because it deprived the 
young sculptor of the best 
period of his youth,—the 
formative period. 

When Bitter first land- 
ed in America he had to 
work with his hands for a 
livelihood, but at twenty- 
one, through the bronze 
door of competition for 
Trinity Church, in New 
York, he achieved instant 
fame, and the still more 
valuable friendship of the 
veteran artist, William 
Morris Hunt. From that 
time Bitter’s rise was 
steady and rapid. At 
forty he was chosen presi- 
dent of the National 
Sculptors’ Society, and 
when he died he was in 
the very front rank of his 
art in this country. 

While Mr. Villard ad- 
mits that Bitter would 
have been an artist had 
he stayed in his native 
Austria, he declares that 
he never would have been 














so great an artist as he 


KARL BITTER’S “ THOMAS JEFFERSON,” UNVEILED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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middle-Western cities. His extraordinarily quick 
and searching perceptions, the deep study he 
gave to everything relating to a subject, made it 
easy for him to look below an undeveloped sur- 
face and see the promise of what lay beneath. 
Cleveland, Madison, and latterly Indianapolis, 
all made their profound impression upon him, 
and brought him fresh inspiration. Indeed, his 
hand, when tragically stayed, had already been 
set to a task which appealed mightily to him,— 
the development and beautification, with a foun- 


tain, of one of the greatest squares in Indianapo- — 


lis, his purpose being to make it a center for 
child life. 

The civic and the child ideal in this appealed 
deeply to him, for he never forgot the social 
or the educative values of his art. Like the true 
artist and big man he was, the thing that he al- 
ways forgot to put forward was,—the artist him- 
self. When the commission was given him for 
the Sigel and Schurz statues, he spent days and 
days walking about New York searching for 
sites, and in both cases chose himself those that 
were finally selected. Then he worked on his 
problem as every sculptor ought to but many 
a one does not,—with a complete feeling for 
the responsibility he assumed thereby to give 
the municipality something suited to its life and 
in accordance with the best conception of what 
its art policy should be, not only for the present 
but for the far distant future. 


When Admiral Dewey returned from his 
victory at Manila Bay, Bitter was but thirty- 
one, and had been only eleven years in the 
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country, yet he was chosen to superintend 
the building of the Dewey Arch to com- 
memorate the triumph of American arms in 
the East. This arch was regarded as one of 
the finest works of art of recent years, and 
the group which Bitter himself contrib- 
uted, representing a naval gun-crew, viv- 
idly typified the spirit of the American 
sailor. 

At three expositions, those held at Buffalo, 
at St. Louis, and at San Francisco, Bitter 
took complete charge of the sculpture. For 
the sculptural work at Buffalo, only $30,000 
had been provided, but after Bitter had met 
the directors and outlined to them what 
sculpture could do for their exposition, the 
appropriation was promptly raised to $200,- 
000. 

The gain that has come to this country 
from Bitter’s life alone, says Mr. Villard, 
ought to be a sufficient answer to those 
among us who say that the time has passed 
when this country should be the haven of 
refuge for such spirits as his—that we should 
put up the bars against all, who, like him- 
self, would find their way to the clear, in- 
spiring atmosphere of “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 


“WAR” AS A THEME FOR SCULPTURE 


HE commonest complaint against art 

has been that it has nothing, or at best 
very little, to do with life,—particularly the 
life, thought, ideals, of the time that pro- 
duces it. This is a narrow-minded species 
of faultfinding, of course. All art that is 
worthy the name is interpretation of life in 
terms of beauty, and beauty is always its 
own excuse for being. Yet it is true that 
hitherto the great bulk of art work produced 
in the United States has leaned too heavily 
on Old World traditions to be really repre- 
sentative of American life. Only the ex- 
ceptional artist has had the courage or the 
breadth of vision to attempt the embodiment 
in his work of American ideals. But evi- 
dence is multiplying that this is a condition 
of the past, that American artists are more 
and more turning to American themes, and 
treating age-old themes with the fresh and 
youthful freedom of the American spirit. 

A highly interesting and significant piece 
of evidence of this kind,—a remarkable ex- 
ample of the way in which artistic conven- 
tion waits on and follows public opinion. or 





popular sentiment,—has just been witnessed 
in New York City, in a competitive exhibi- 
tion of sculpture by young artists illustra- 
tive of the single theme of “War.” This 
exhibition was held at the Reinhardt Galler- 
ies, No. 565 Fifth avenue, last month, under 
the auspices of the Friends of the Young 
Artists, a new organization backed by a 
group of public-spirited people, including 
the Hon. Elihu Root, Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Thomas Hastings, Mrs. H. P. Whitney, 
Mrs. Helen Foster Barnett, the Rev. John 
Wesley Hill, J. W. Alexander, William 
Ordway Partridge, Albert H. Pratt, I. San- 
ford Saltus, and others. With the kindly 
motive of helping the young artist at the 
outset of his difficult career, and particularly 
at this moment of great need in many cases, 
this new society began its beneficent activity 
by offering a series of a dozen prizes for 
sculptures on the subject of “War.” 

One hundred and twenty-three contest- 
ants entered the competition, and the group 
of their works making up the exhibition, ta- 
ken as a whole, strikingly illustrated the 
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general sentiment of the Western World to- 
day on the devastating, horror-breeding, mur- 
derous sum of all crimes and villainies that 
is war. It was highly significant that less 
than half a dozen out of sixscore works 
shown represented Noble Courage, or Will- 
ing Sacrifice, or. Martial Glory, or other 
heroic flamboyancies. To most of the young 
sculptors “War” suggested only ideas of 
horror, grief, tragedy, terror, despotism, in- 
humanity, devastation, and destruction. And 
they portrayed their conceptions of these 
ideas with frankness and ultra-modern real- 
ism in many cases, achieving thereby an un- 
deniably powerful effect. 

Treatment of the subject to which the ex- 
hibition was limited ranged from anecdotal 
groups, descriptive of the suffering of war’s 
victims, to symbolical representations of 
“War” as a monster crushing or devouring 
humanity. One sculptor represented war as 
a man-brute dragging his victim (civiliza- 
tion) by the throat; another, as a gaunt 
woman suckling a puny and starveling child; 
another, as a vulture alighted on a wounded 
soldier; another, as a mailed giant crushing 
a youth under a wheel; another, as a stricken 
and riderless horse; and still another as a 
gigantic skeleton wielding the sword of de- 
struction. For the most part, the figures 
shown were so many concentrations of trag- 
edy or of grief or utter helplessness. 

The like of such an exhibition never was 
seen before. And at the present time it could 
not have been possible in any other land but 
America. Fancy what an exhibition of war 
sculptures would mean in France, or Ger- 
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ADOLPHE RAMON’S CONCEPTION OF WAR AS SHOWN 
IN THE SCULPTURE COMPETITION HELD LAST MONTH 
IN NEW YORK 
destruction of peace, 
and architecture) 


(Symbolizing the commerce, 


many, or Russia! Whether this unique and 
striking exhibition of sculpture by young 
artists who have their reputations yet to 
make means the first step toward the perma- 
nent suppression of references to the glory 
and heroism of war and admiration for its 
leaders, in favor of the exposition of its 
tragedy and horror, it is of course too early 
to tell. But at any rate it is surprisingly 
significant of the great, all-pervading, uni- 
versal thought of the American people to-day 
that war is the worst of crimes against God 
and man and man’s civilization. 





SCRIABIN AND “COLOR MUSIC” 


T was a clever conceit of the witty Mr. 

Whistler’s to call some of his paintings 
“symphonies,” “harmonies,” ‘“nocturnes,” 
and these musical titles were effective in a 
subtle way, though the paintings so named 
were always pictures. A few months ago 
Alexander Nikolaevich Scriabin, a Russian 
musician, born in Moscow in 1871, and 
known chiefly as a composer of elegant piano- 
forte pieces after the manner of Chopin, start- 
led that part of the world which is inter- 
ested in the arts with a combination of sounds 
and colors in an amazing production that he 
called “Prometheus—A Poem of Fire.” In 
this he attempted to effect an organic union 
of tonal music and “color music” or mobile 
color into an artistic whole, and so to operate 


on the two senses of sight and hearing at the 
same instant. 

At the initial performance of this work in 
Moscow the clavier a lumiere, or “color 
piano,” invented by Scriabin failed to work, 
or was not ready for use, and so the tonal 
part only was performed. This was given in 
Bremen also and in London, a year or so ago, 
again without the color effects. So the first 
complete performance to be given anywhere 
in the world in attempted accord with the 
composer’s intentions took place in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on March 20, last, at the 
hands of Mr. Modest Altschuler and his 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. For this per- 
formance a color organ, which he calls a 
“chromola,” was devised and set up by Mr. 


























ALEXANDER N. SCRIABIN, THE RUSSIAN MUSICIAN, 
WHO DIED SUDDENLY AT MOSCOW, APRIL 26 


Preston §. Millar, general manager of the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories. ‘This in- 
strument has a keyboard with fifteen keys. 
In operation each key when pressed down 
closes an electric circuit which lights an in- 
candescent lamp of the desired color, and 
the color is diffused in a gauze screen. The 
intensity of the light is controlled by means 
of two pedals. The colors may be “played” 
singly and in all sorts of combinations of 
double-note and chord mixtures. 

For the New York performance a screen 
was placed at the back of the platform be- 
hind and above the orchestra. The hall was 
darkened, the musicians having dark-lamps 
attached to their music racks. To the ac- 
companiment of weird and unprecedented 
gurglings, surgings, and explosions of sound 
from an orchestra of a hundred men, the 
screen was animated by flowing and blending 
colors,—al! the colors of the spectrum and 
many others not in the spectrum, ranging 
from pearl white or faintest blue through 
brilliant reds, yellows, greens, to olive 
browns and somber purples. The effect was 
nearest like that of a miniature aurora 
borealis, only that the colors within the rec- 
tangular frame did not form arcs or rays 
or any shapes whatsoever, but were wholly 
nebulous, without pattern or design. 

A few weeks after this New York per- 
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formance Mr. Scriabin died at Moscow. 
Among contemporary musicians he had for 
several years been regarded as one of the 
most original figures. He had grown up in 
Moscow, having at an early age entered the 
Conservatoire, where he quickly developed 
marked talent as a pianist. At his gradua- 
tion in 1892 he received the gold medal and 
began a tour of Europe. Later he accepted 
a professorship of piano music, but resigned 
in 1903 in order to devote himself to his ad- 
vanced methods of composition. 

Not alone because of this attempt to pro- 
duce. “color music,” but also because it con- 
stitutes the most radical and audacious de- 
parture from all recognized methods and 
styles in tonal music, this “Poem of Fire” 
has caused more commotion in the musical 
world than any other orchestral work since 
Richard Strauss, breaking away from the 
tutelage of Brahms, began to astound with 
his gigantic tone-poems, nearly twenty years 
ago. And the musical critics particularly, 
the world around, have been set by the ears, 
—as they always are by anything in music 
that is really new and different. 

So, in the second number of the new 
Musical Quarterly, just to hand and dated 
April, 1915, we find the place of honor given 
to an article on Scriabin and his theories 
written by John F. Runciman, a London 
critic, who has himself been called by one of 
the leading American musical critics “that 
singular compound of intellectual volatility 
and crassness,” and who never lacks cour- 
age to voice his opinions. It seems that Mr. 
Scriabin visited England last year and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Runciman, talked “a great 
deal of fascinating moonshine about the rela- 
tion of music to color and the connection be- 
tween perfumes and music,’ and so Mr. 
Runciman entitles his article ‘‘Noises, Smells, 
and Colors.” Although Scriabin repudiated 
the suggestion that he was a “futurist” in 
music, Mr. Runciman insists on classing him 
with Stravinsky, Schénberg, Marinetti, Pra- 
tella, and the few others who constitute the 
futurist “school.” He says that Scriabin was 
a theosophist, ‘‘and he claims to have put his 
theosophy into his music.” 


He is not content to be a composer; he must 
needs be a prophet as well. Further, he is with 
the futurists in refusing to be content with the 
musician’s medium of expression: besides music 
he must have colors, and in another work he 
means to offer us smells. With no scientific ac- 
quirements he has made or got possession of a 
cclor-piano, a clavier a lumiére, and he claims 
to have written this “Prometheus” in such mar- 
velous wise that two symphonies run concurrently 
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(like a convict’s sentence,—only we, the listeners, 
are to undergo the double chastisement), the sound- 
symphony and the color-symphony. That, I will 
soon try to show, means he has written for an 
instrument which no one has learned to tune. . 
Had not other futurists asked us to accept and find 
an artistic joy in much more preposterous inven- 
tions we might call this futurism run mad. ‘“Pro- 
metheus” has been heard without the accompani- 
ment of the “color-symphony”: I wonder what 
would happen if the color-rymphony were tried 
without an orchestra. 


In this connection it is interesting to re- 
member that that eminent. painter, Sir Hu- 
bert von Herkomer, a short time before he 
died, said of a “color organ’ invented by 
Professor A. Wallace Rimington, of Queens 
College, London: 


To sit at this instrument and improvise for half 
an hour while watching the ever varying combina- 
tions of color on the screen produced by the playing 
is not only an unspeakable delight, but of real 
health-giving effect on the sense of color. 


But the attempted union of colors and 
sounds is what Mr. Runciman cannot abide. 
He thinks that Scriabin in his speculations 
about the relations of colors and _ tones 
“shows himself more than a little behind the 
times.” He points out that much interro- 
gating of blind people about the problem has 
established no relationship whatever between 
color and sound. He says: 


If a means can be found of producing upon the 
brain, by color through intermediation of the eye, 
a precisely analogical effect to that which is pro- 
duced by sounds through the medium of the ear; 
if these means can be registered and the action 
set down in terms of cold arithmetic, so that a 
clavier a lumiére can be tuned as accurately as a 
piano,—then indeed it will be time to begin rhap- 
sodising about color-symphonies: then, but not till 
then. But I fear the scientists are as yet far from 
this goal; I fear that when they get their lists of 
vibrations of, say, the different shades which may 
form the scale of Red, and begin the work of 
finding the correspondence of these with the vibra- 
tions that form the scale of G on an oboe and the 
same and other scales on other instruments,—I 
fear they will promptly find themselves landed in 
a quagmire of surds and decimals that recur to 
all eternity. 

If the problem of Tones-Colors seems not only 
difficult, but impossible, of solution, what on earth 
are we to think about the problem Tones-Colors- 
Perfumes? Granted that a symphony consisted of 
these three elements, or rather, to use Scriabin’s 
phrase, three symphonies running concurrently, one 
made up of combinations of sounds (or noises), 
another of combinations of colored lights, another 
of combinations of smells, is there the slightest 
ground for assuming that amy combination of 
odors can make an appeal to the esthetic faculty 
in us? The esthetic value of a smell,—if 
esthetic it can be called,—is purely arbitrary; 
and the messages sent through the nostril to the 
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brain, or the thoughts and emotions aroused in the 
braifi-by. any. one odor,-are. not the same -in any 
two cases. * If they were, or.ever had been, music 
would tever:have been invented. 

Granted. that Scriabin and Stravinsky are simply 
tryingto do in-an honest way what the. great 
composers have: done, enlarge the boundaries of 
their art, cam’ we concede for a-moment that: by 
adding colors'and smells to what they call music 
they have taken the right road? Have they. not 
simply closely followed the example of the paiiiters 
who will paint,-and’ of. the poets who will write, 
anything that occurs to them, provided only that 
it has. not been used before? . The , smelling 
machine has not yet been invented; the color- 
crgam cannot.be tuned;- yet here we have musi- 
cians in such haste to be hailed as great inventors 
that -they wi!l write. for these engines,—and trust 
to luck! : 


Finally, insisting on the necessity of form 
for, any art work, and insisting that ‘every 
stirring of the human soul, if it is expressed 
in music at all, must be expressed lyrically, 
in song; when music ceases to be song it 
ceases to be music,” this writer concludes 
that 

What Scriabin and Schonberg offer us is some- 
thing that is not music, and is not in the proper 
sense of the word meant to be music. It may turn 
out to be better than music, but that is hardly 
concéivable so long as they are trying to make a 
kind of music (in the technical meaning of the 
word) which by a process of self-nullification gets 
rid of its own body. 


Here beyond question Mr. Runciman’s 
views are perfectly sane and sound. Cer- 
tainly there is no “moonshine” about them. 
Yet, is full justice done by all this denuncia- 
tion? In discussing the ideas of any innova- 
tor there is always the possibility of unin- 
tentional misrepresentation through complete 
misunderstanding. In the first issue of the 
Musical Quarterly (which was noticed in 
the Review or Reviews for March) Wil- 
liam Henry Hadow, dean of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and quite as eminent an au- 
thority as Mr. Runciman, said of Scriabin 
and his “Poem of Fire’: 


Scriabin has shown remarkable genius and a 
rapid and continuous advance. . “Prometheus” 
is a triumph of successful audacity. It is music as 
free as thought and as vigorous as life, which has 
won strength through discipline, and liberty through 
reverence for law. Among technical points may 
be noted the variety and flexibility of his rhythm, 
his gradual acceptance of the chromatic scale as 
the fulness and richness of his harmonization, and 
basis. . But these speak only of the grammar 
and vocabulary of his art, they are the dry bones 
upon which he has breathed the spirit of romance. 
Amid the younger composers of Europe there is 
none whose present achievement holds out greater 
promise for the future. 
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THE HOPE FOR AMERICAN MUSIC 


O the current issue of the Musical 

Quarterly, Mr. Henry F. Gilbert, of 
Cambridge, Mass., himself a composer of 
pleasing and well-made music, contributes a 
sensible, thoughtful, and richly suggestive 
article on “The American Composer,” which 
the hundreds of thousands of members of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and all 
others genuinely interested in the hope for 
American music, might profitably read, mark, 
and inwardly digest. 

“In a truthful and honest consideration of 
the art of musical composition in America,” 
says Mr. Gilbert, “one is compelled to admit 
that there are as yet no real American com- 
posers. That is, speaking in the sense in 
which we consider Beethoven, Wagner, or 
Strauss as German composers; Delibes, Mas- 
senet, or Saint-Saéns as French composers, 
and Verdi, Rossini, and Donizetti as Italian 
composers.” And he proceeds to give several 
cogent reasons why this is so, why that in- 
definable especial characteristic, or “spiritual 
color,” differentiating the music of old-world 
peoples is not yet to be found in the music 
made in America. 

He thinks that possibly the greatest reason 
is that we have hardly as yet developed an 
American race; although we have developed 
a strong and distinctive American spirit. As 
compared with that of Europe it is the spirit 
of youth in contrast to the spirit of age. 
“We have hitched our wagon to a star, the 
star of youth which shall indeed eventually 
drag us out of the slough of vulgarity.” But 
the whole truth demands the admission that 
we have the faults of youth as well as the 
virtues. Our literature has at times voiced 
the exultant life of America. “But when we 
turn our attention in an earnest and un- 
prejudiced manner to our native musical cul- 
ture we must confess that not only are we 
lacking in composers of equal distinction, 
vigor, and originality, but we must admit 
that such composers as we have fail for the 
most part to grasp or to express this new 
spirit.” They still turn to Europe not only 
for technic but also for ideals of beauty. 

The position of the native composer of 
music in America is peculiar. We now have 
much music, and great music. The art of 
music plays a large and important part 
among the present-day diversions of the 
American public, but it is in the nature of 
an imported toy and is not a significant part 
of the life of the people. ‘One always feels,” 


says Mr. Gilbert, “that music by an Amer- 
ican is not wanted, especially if it happens to 
be American music. It is merely tolerated 
with a sort of good-natured contempt.” 
Orchestral compositions must be accepted by 
conductors whose training and point of view 
are entirely European. Likewise the great 
body of professional critics is educated exclu- 
sively to European standards of musical 
beauty. These facts are undoubtedly ob- 
stacles in the path of originality. So also, 
thinks Mr. Gilbert, are the numerous prize 
competitions, however well-intentioned by 
their munificent founders. “In America the 
operations of these prize competitions would 
seem to be one degree worse than anywhere 
else. Not only does the most academic com- 
position usually get the prize, but the one 
which is the least American also, owing to 
the European training of the judges. Prize 
competitions in general certainly encourage 
activity, but their immediate effects tend to 
retard progress.” 

The attitude of the government is another 
drawback. Music, and indeed the fine arts 
in general, have no official recognition or 
governmental support and encouragement in 
this country. Mr. Gilbert says: 


Our legislators, if they do not express open scorn 
at the idea of governmental patronage of the fine 
arts, consider the issue of no importance what- 
ever. In fact, if we consider the indifference and 
inaction of the government in this matter we 
cannot take a very high rank as a civilized coun- 
try. We are certainly true barbarians in this 
matter. Even Russia, a country which it is much 
the fashion to look down upon, is inestimably in 
advance of us in this particular. ... It is perhaps 
a trite saying that “Art is not a business,” but 
the truth of it cannot be emphasized too often, 
especially in this country. It needs to be fostered 
and substantially encouraged if it is to take root 
and grow among a people and in turn react upon 
them as a civilizer. The consciousness of the 
American people as a whole has not yet grasped 
this fact. Neither has the consciousness of the 
American government, which is representative of 
the people, yet appreciated the value and worth 
of culture as a civilizer. 


While conditions in this respect are some- 
what better than they were ten years ago, 
the American composer still has much difh- 
culty in getting proper public performances 
of his works. Mr. Gilbert sees promise of 
betterment in this direction in the many an- 
nual festivals of music held in various parts 
of the country, to three of which he awards 
honorable mention as being likely effectively 
to stimulate the growth of native creative 
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musical art. These three are the annual 
festival of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union, held at Norfolk, Conn.; the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Colony with its yearly 
festival held at Peterborough, N. H., and the 
“High Jinks” of the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco. 

After examining a few of the prejudices 
against the American composer and his work, 
the writer continues: 


Considering the lack of esthetic consciousness 
in the American people, the apathy of the govern- 
ment toward the fine arts, and the prejudices of 
various kinds against the serious-minded Ameri- 
can composer, we are fain to give him consider- 
able credit for his struggle against such over- 
whelming odds. ‘During the last quarter of a 
century or so there may be observed a slight 
tendency on the part of our composers to kick 
over the traces of European tradition, and to 
treat American subjects, to use fragments of 
melody having an American origin as a basis for 
musical structure. Indian and negro tunes and 
rhythms, Spanish-American tunes, and even the 
familiar Foster songs have been made use of in 
this way. Many of these compositions are prob- 
ably not of lasting art value. The high-water 
mark that has thus far been reached by this 
method of procedure is undoubtedly MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite.” But these compositions taken as 


a whole indicate a fine, healthy tendency on the 
part of: the American composer, one which we 
should certainly congratulate ourselves upon. This 
is but a tendency as yet and the compositions aris- 
ing therefrom can certainly not express the large 
and complete spirit of America. But it seems to 
indicate a dawning consciousness on the part of 
our composers of the difference in spirit between 
Europe and America. ... The main point is that 
the first step toward an American music has actu- 
ally been taken. Its subsequent arrival is merely 
a question of time. A 

In the order of the development of the arts 
music usually comes last, and it is perhaps too 
early to look for a distinctive note in American 
music. Still I see here and there a gleam of some- 
thing big and vital. 

But it is the potentialities, the latent possibilities 
of American music, which arouse my most earnest 
enthusiasm. Here we are in America with a 
population composed of all European racial stocks, 
each having its own distinctive race conscious- 
ness, yet all bound together by a free, liberated, 
and on-rushing national spirit. When the amal- 
gam is complete—shall there not arise eventually 
a strong and beautiful music in whose texture is 
woven all those various strands of race con- 
sciousness? For all these threads shall be here 
gathered together and harmoniously blended, and 
I, for one, look with great interest to the ultimate 
development of an art of music, which, while 
containing these many elements, shall yet be 
superior in expressive power to any of the single 
elements from which it has been built. 





THE NON-COMMERCIAL DRAMA 


HE: current New York theatrical sea- 

son, the most unsuccessful from a busi- 
ness standpoint that can be recalled by the 
present generation of theater-goers, has still 
been notable for the presentation of several 
so-called non-commercial plays that have 
been greeted night after night by crowded 
houses. Apropos of this seeming paradox, 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton discusses, in the 
Bookman for May, the distinction between 
non-commercial and uncommercial plays: 


A non-commercial play may be defined as a 
play that is produced more for the love of the 
production than for the love of the financial profit 
that may possibly result from the investment. 
All business may be divided into good business 
and bad business. Dismissing bad business as 
uncommercial, good business may further be sub- 
divided into big business and small business. 
Small business may be defined as that which 
yields less than 10 per cent. on the investment; 
and big business may be defined as that in which 
a yield of less than 10 per cent. is regarded as a 
failure. 

_ The trouble with the prevailing theater system 
in America to-day is not that this system is com- 
mercial; for, in any democratic country, it is not 
unreasonable to expect the public to defray the 
cost of the sort of drama that it wishes, and that, 


therefore, it deserves. The trouble is, rather, 
that our theater system is devoted almost entitely 
to big business; and that, in ignoring the small 
profits of small business, it tends to exclude not 
only the uncommercial drama, but the non-com- 
mercial drama as well. 


The theater system of this country has 
been organized by the score of men who 
control it as a “big business.” In none of 
their productions can these men rest con- 
tented with a profit of less than 10 per cent. 
Any play that does not realize 10 per cent. 
is summarily discarded as a failure, and four 
failures out of every five productions must 
be paid for by the overwhelming profits of 
the fifth production. Thus plays that might 
earn a profit of $200 a week are killed off 
for other plays (frequently less worthy) 
that may earn a profit of $2000 per week. 


It is reasonable to demand of the dramatist 
that he shall sufficiently appeal to the theater- 
going public to draw a yield of 10 per cent. 
on the investment required to produce his play; 
but it is not reasonable to demand that a yield 
in excess of this percentage shall be regarded as 
a condition precedent to the continuance of his 
production. Any project that demands a profit 
of more than 10 per cent. is not business, but 
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by the founders of the New 
Theater to guarantee Mr. 
Barker against loss has not 











been drawn upon for a sin- 
gle penny. Although a pos- 
sible weekly loss approxi- 
mating $3000 was discount- 
ed in advance, the gross. re- 
ceipts of the second week of 
the season amounted ~ to 
more than $12,000. 

Mr. Hamilton also com- 
ments on the offerings of 
the Washington Square 
Players, an organization of 
amateurs who have banded 
themselves together “for 
the purpose of having a 
thoroughly good time in 
writing plays, acting them, 
producing them, designing 








THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, A NEW HOME OF THE NON-COMMERCIAL 
DRAMA IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK’S EAST SIDE 


gambling; and a gambling proposition is just as 
uncommercial as a non-commercial proposition. 


Since there seems to be small hope that 
the power of the theater trust can be broken 
by governmental process, the only thing to 
do, according to Mr. Hamilton, is to prove 
by actual experiment that small business can 
still be done in our theaters “quite irrespec- 
tive of the dictates of the less than twenty 
men who have decreed that in all our the- 
ater business there shall be no alternative 
between big business and no business. at all.” 


While discarding the uncommercial drama,— 
that is to say, the sort of drama that cannot pay 
its way,—as not worth fighting for, we must fight 
for the existence of the non-commercial drama,— 
that is to say, the sort of drama that can earn a 
profit of from 5 to 10 per cent., but is incapable 


of earning more. Fortunately, it appears already 
that this fight is almost won. Several of the 
most signal successes of the current season must 
be classed as non-commercial. Many plays which 
were produced with no initial hope that they 
would do more than pay their way have yielded 
a sound return on the investment, at a time when 
the gambling projects of the promoters of big 
business have resulted only in disastrous losses. 


Mr. Hamilton notes as the most encour- 
aging sign of the turning of the tide the stri- 
king success of Mr. Granville Barker’s sea- 
son in New York. Several of the distinctive 
features of Mr. Barker’s productions were 
pictured in the April Review. All of these 
productions have achieved a remarkable com- 
mercial success. Mr. Hamilton states that 
the fund provided by the Stage Society and 


and executing scenery and 
costumes, and attending to 
details of business matter.” 
No royalties are paid to authors and no sal- 
aries to actors. Hence it has been possible 
to establish the low price of fifty cents for 
admission to their productions at the Band- 
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SCENE FROM “TWO BLIND BEGGARS” AS PRESENTED 


BY THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS AT THE 
BANDBOX THEATER, NEW YORK 
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PANTOMIME, “THE SHEPHERD IN THE DISTANCE,” GIVEN BY THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


box Theater. At least two performances 
have been given weekly since February 19, 
and for a great part of the time four per- 
formances. Not a single seat has been vacant 
at any performance. Four or five one-act 
plays are produced in an evening at a very 
low cost. The production of the play “In- 
terior,” which Mr. Hamilton pronounces in 
all respects appropriate, cost less than $50, 
“and the amateurs who were entrusted with 


the parts afforded a performance that was 


-beautiful and touching.” 


Another organization of amateurs in New 
York is the Neighborhood Players, which 
gives performances on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings in the Neighborhood Playhouse on 
Grand Street. This theater, says Mr. Ham- 
ilton, has the only modern system of lighting 
in any American theater. The players are 
associated with the Henry Street Settlement. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE 


OF INTERNAL GLANDS 


O NE of the most important fields of 
modern research in physiology and 
medicine is that of the function on health 
and in disease of those glands which have an 
internal secretion. Among the chief of these 
vascular glands are the suprarenal capsules, 
the thyroid and parathyroid glands, the thy- 
mus, the hypophysis, the yellow body of the 
Ovary, etc. 

Generations of anatomists and _physiolo- 
gists have been profoundly puzzled to ex- 
plain the uses of these glands. It is only 
within the last few decades, indeed, that 
their importance has begun to be realized. 
But ever since the researches of the famous 


June—8 


Dr. Brown-Séquard in 1889-91 their signifi- 
cance in health and in illness has been in- 
creasingly recognized and has attracted more 
and more the endeavors of skilled investi- 
gators such as Gley, Horsley, Abelous, ‘Taka- 
mine, and others. 

The science which deals with these glands 
is termed endocrinology,—a word formed 
from the Greek endon, within, frinein, to 
secrete, and Jogos, discourse. This science 
teaches that these glands play a role of the 
first importance in governing metabolic oper- 
ations and maintaining the necessary equilib- 
rium among the various forces that operate 
in a living organism. such as growth, assimi- 
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lation, digestion, etc. Injuries or disease af- 
fecting them result in grave disturbances in 
the balance of bodily functions. On the 
other hand, many such disturbances of health 
are now treated by extracts of similar 
glands found in animals. 

The growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of this branch of medicine has roused 
widespread interest in it in lay minds as well 
as among doctors. We are glad to find a 
timely article on the subject in a recent num- 
ber of the monthly supplement issued by the 
French encyclopedia Larousse (Paris) whose 
appearance the great war is fortunately not 
preventing. The author observes that these 
glands constitute the essential agents of cor- 
relation of the energies operant in the body, 
and he continues as follows: 

It is thanks to these that the functions and the 
organs preserve their reciprocal harmony and react 
synenergetically, in such manner that their active 
principles, entering the general circulation, excite 
or inhibit, either directly by chemical action or 
indirectly by the nervous system, the functions 
indispensable to the normal life of the individual. 

Thus the thyroid extracts have properties which 
are at once anti-toxic and tropic, but the first seem 
to belong to the parathyroids, the second to the 
thyroid: the removal of the thyroid produces, in 
fact, among the young, insufficient ossification, ar- 
rest of development, and dwarfism; the removal 





of the parathyroids produces nervous affections, 
comparable to those caused by poisonings; and, 
finally, the removal of the entire thyroidal ap- 
paratus produces myxadema, which proves the 
double action of the thyroidal secretion, 

In the same way the suprarenal capsules (one 
of whose active principles is adrenalin) have an 
anti-toxic and neutralizing action with regard to 
the injurious substances which result from muscu- 
lar contraction; in consequence, their removal is 
followed by pigmentation of the skin (the bronz- 
ing of Addison’s Disease), by asthenia, and by 
muscular paralysis. But a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance is that the hypertensive suprarenal se- 
cretion is antagonistic to the hypotensive thyroidal 
secretion. It results from this that the suppression 
of the one occasions affections due to the non- 
compensation of the other, which proves the neces- 
sity of their synenergetic influence. 


Dr. Laumonier states that these facts have 
been made evident by the experience of sur- 
geons and clinicians controlled by experi- 
mental physiology. It is therefore deduced 
with reason that many maladies whose cause 
has been hitherto undiscovered result from 
some failure of one or more of the endocrinal 
secretions. He concludes as follows: 


Hence the greater and greater part taken in 
the clinic by the study of and research into these 
alterations, and the ‘more and more extended and 
successful the employment in therapeutics of 
glandular extracts. 


THE WORLD’S MISSIONARY 
MAGAZINES : 


NE of the most interesting articles 

among the eleven leading contributions 
to the Moslem World for April (Cairo, 
London, New York) is by Leyden’s Mo- 
hammedan specialist, Snouck Hurgronje. 
The Islamic faith is facing problems due to 
modern inventions of various sorts, chief 
among which, from a religious viewpoint, is 
the “wonder box” of Edison. Its chief sins 
calling for grave discussion are its repetition 
of Koranic quotations, especially its “Our 
Father,” Fatiha, and songs of “strange wom- 
en,”—those who are not the listener’s wife 
or a relative with whom conversation is 
allowed. Hurgronje quotes from many 
eminent authorities, most of whom regard it 
either as sacrilege to listen to what Allah 
Himself would regard as not conforming to 
“an Arabic Koran without crookedness,” or 
as being permissible if the selection is decent 
and does not excite sexual temptation. As 
for the “strange woman’s” song, it may be 
heard unless it awakens lust. An _ ultra- 
liberal Singapore authority holds that the 





phonographed Koran is to be regarded with 
the same respect and awe as the written 
Koran and even asserts that the Call to 
Prayer may be given from a phonographic 
record. The famous Sayyid Othman, how- 
ever, objects to both propositions on the 
ground that “the most evil things are those 
that are newly invented. Every new inven- 
tion is heresy, every heresy is error, and every 
heresy leads to hell-fire.” 

One of the most valuable sources of in- 
formation concerning Japanese publications 
of a moral and religious character is found 
in the “Department of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society of Japan,” regularly appearing 
in the Japan Evangelist (Tokio). The 
March issue contains a lengthy summary of 
a recent discussion of the essence of Tenrikyo, 
—‘Heavenly reason doctrine.” This sect 
owes its. origin to Omiki, born in 1798, and 
proclaiming her new faith forty years later. 
The writer claims that a sect that has gained 
more than three ard a half million adherents 
in the past thirty years and is at present 
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vigorously propagated in all parts of Japan, 
as well as in England, America and the 
South Seas, deserves notice. Its polytheism, 
—more strictly dekatheism,—is really mono- 
theism plus ten virtues; its crude hymns are 
easily remembered and explained ; its evange- 
lists have experienced its power in physical 
healing; it breaks but little with the past; 
the power of “the Parent” is present and 
helps to endure persecution; the believer’s 
moral character improves, he becomes pitiful 
and benevolent, and factory employers en- 
dorse it because of its beneficent effects upon 
their workers. ‘Tenrikyo is not to be despised, 
but it lacks requisite breadth for a universal 
religion. Christian preachers frequently em- 
body Omiki’s ideas in their sermons. 

The growing self-consciousness of the In- 
dian Church is illustrated by a paper in the 
Harvest Field (Mysore City) by Paul Ap- 
paswami, vice-principal of the Madras Law 
College, written in flawless English. In 
order that the indigenous church may sur- 
vive after missionaries withdraw, he holds 
that it should be able to think for itself and 
evolve its own hymnology and its devotional 
and controversial literature. Further, it 
should be able to train its own ministry and 
other servants, be self-supporting and self- 
governing, set its mark upon the nation 
through its social and public activities, and 
be trained as an aggressive and effective 
propagandist. Until that ideal time arrives, 
the missionary should not do for Indians 
what they can do for themselves, nor furnish 
funds for supporting the church, nor should 
he try to transform converts according to 
approved forms of the Occident. He ought 
to labor for a higher standard for the people, 
impart to them missionary zeal, find time 
from administrative tasks to know Indians 
at their best, and use their latent or patent 
talents. In a word, foreign missionaries 
cannot single-handed evangelize India, but 
must create a complete Indian Church able 
to think for itself, train, finance and admin- 
ister itself, handle all its problems and extend 
its domain. 

Despite the war’s interference with an in- 
ternational corps of contributors, the April 
issue of the International Review of Missions 
(Edinburgh) is possibly the best in its more 
than three years’ history. Maurice Evans 
puts the gist of his remarkable volume, 
“Black and White in Southeast Africa,” 
into an article of almost the same title,—a 
vivid and true portrayal of color problems 
facing the Union of South Africa far more 
serious than our negro question. 


Ritson embodies the results of an extensive 
inquiry into the Christian literature of mis- 
sion fields, undertaken by an Edinburgh 
Conference sub-committee during the past 
three years, in three brief conclusions after a 
luminous survey of conditions. ‘Treasurer 
Day of the American Presbyterian Board 
presents important aspects of the financial 
administration of missionary societies. The 
second of a series upon vital forces of South- 
ern Buddhism in relation to the Gospel is 
by Principal Purser, of Rangoon. Professor 
Hogg, of Madras Christian College, has a 
strong message of forgiveness and of un- 
crushable hope derived from the Lord’s 
Prayer in his “Missionary Intercession and 
the Crisis.” The remaining leading articles 
are by Secretary Hodgkin upon self-support 
in the mission field, by Professor Beach upon 
the Negro Christian Conference held in At- 
lanta last year, and an anonymous but very 
illuminating survey of the work of the Ger- 
man, French, Swiss, Dutch, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Danish and Finnish Missions as they 
were before the war. Its annotated bibliog- 
raphy contains 159 entries in addition to 
thirty-two more extended reviews and notes. 

The East and the West for April (Lon- 
don) reports progress and development in 
Persia, though Bishop Stileman apologizes 
for the restricted sense in which the words 
must be used. Greater religious liberty, 
advance in education, readier access to Mos- 
lems, Jews and Oriental Christians, and a 
change of policy from seeking to win Mos- 
lems through work for Jews, Nestorians and 
Assyrian Christians to direct labor for them, 
are some of the items. Donald Fraser, of 
Nyasaland, tells of devolution among negroes 
won to the faith without adequate foster 
care. “Two war articles by Dr. Donaldson, 
“Foreign Missions and the War,” and by 
Mr. Skipton, “Christianity in India after 
the War,” are respectively statistical and 
factual and prophetic. Mr. Dean, of the 
same society as Mr. Fraser, treats the same 
general subject as the latter from a more 
optimistic viewpoint. Rev. G. Hibbert-Ware 
has seen mission work in both north and 
south India, and in his account of missionary 
policy in the Telugu Country, he gives a 
comprehensive survey of what he found there. 
As an Anglican he somewhat excusably omits 
all reference to the remarkable work of dis- 
senting Americans. ‘The most interesting 
article is by Dr. McGillivray, of Shanghai, 
upon missionaries and newspapers in China 
and Japan, while Mr. Ealand writes sug- 


Secretary gestively upon religious education in India. 
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THE POWER TO 

















HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


(Author of a new work on the limitations of the treaty- 
making power) 


Me: HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER has 

given us one of those rare books’ which serves 
the double purpose of a treatise in the broad field 
of American government, and a necessary profes- 
sional work of reference for the constitutional law- 
yer. In this careful and studious volume the effort 
is made to answer the question, Under what con- 
ditions and restraints is the power to make treaties 
with other nations exercised on behalf of the people 
of the United States? 

The Constitution assigns the treaty-making 
power to the President, who must act by and with 
the consent of the Senate. The States are de- 
barred from making any treaties with foreign 
countries. It has been held by eminent authors, in 
their interpretation of our national system, that 
the treaty-making power is inherent in sovereignty, 





1 Limitations on the Treaty-Making Power under the 
Constitution of the United States. By Henry St. George 
Tucker. Little, Brown & Co. 444 pages. $5. 
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MAKE TREATIES 


and that the scope of its exercise is practically un- 
limited, although the manner and method are set 
forth in the clauses of the Constitution which 
give to the President the power to initiate a treaty, 
while requiring ratification at the hands of the 
Senate by a two-thirds vote of those present. 

Mr. Tucker, however, proceeds by logic, anal- 
ysis, and illustration to show that the treaty- 
making power cannot be superior to the Constitu- 
tion itself, and that the President and Senate have 
no authority to make treaties which in their opera- 
tion would affect the country like a Constitutional 
change. Thus he holds that it could not be per- 
missible under a treaty to give aliens in the United 
States rights and powers which under the Con- 
stitution itself our own citizens do not enjoy. 

Furthermore, he sets forth the doctrine that the 
power to legislate was conferred upon Congress 
by the same instrument which locates the treaty- 
making power. The President and Senate, there- 
fore, in his view, have no authority to enter into 
agreements with foreign nations that work in such 
a way as to have the effect of domestic legislar 
tion. This view has been accepted as regards 
treaties which modify the tariff and revenue laws; 
so that it has become the practise, when a re- 
ciprocity or tariff treaty is made with a foreign 
power, to pass a bill through the House of Repre- 
sentatives before such treaty can have effect. 

Mr. Tucker proceeds, however, to a more diffi 
cult and more controverted point when he takes up 
the relation of the treaty-making power to the 
States themselves and: their spheres of reserved 
sovereignty. To put the point not in his way but 
in our own, he seems to hold that the right of a 
State to do a particular thing cannot be taken 
away from it by an exercise on the part of the 
President and Senate of their ._power to make 
treaties with foreign countries. He illustrates his 
views by reference to the dispute with Japan over 
California’s attitude regarding separate schools 
for Asiatic children, and land-holding by aliens 
of certain races. He controverts the position taken 
by Mr. Root as Secretary of State, in regard to 
California’s discriminations among aliens of di- 
verse nationalities. 

To sum up, Mr. Tucker would hold that the 
treaty-making power may properly deal with such 
matters as belong to the federal government, modi- 
fied by the need of guarding against invasion’ of 
the power of Congress to legislate. He would 
hold that the treaty-making power does not extend 
to those matters which belong to the reserved 
sphere of action of particular States. The book 
derives reference value from its full citation of 
cases involving the treaty-making power that have 
been passed upon by the courts. The history of 
the conflicting views of judges, statesmen, and 
commentators is fairly presented. Doubtless the 
position of the Government regarding the exercise 
of the treaty power has not been wholly consistent, 
whether in theory or in practise. But Mr. Tuck- 
er’s book will contribute much towards future 
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clarity of discussion, and will doubtless promote 
greater care and wisdom, henceforth, both in the 
phrasing of treaties and in their interpretation. 
Mr. Tucker has been a president of the American 
Bar Association, a dean of law schools in Vir- 
ginia and Washington, D. C., and was for several 


terms a member of Congress. He comes of a fa- 
mous family of constitutional lawyers, and his 
father, the Hon. John Randolph Tucker, was long 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House and one of our greatest authorities on the 
Constitution. 





PHILOSOPHY AND LETTERS 


Hew many Americans who express dissatisfac- 
tion with the fruit of the tree of American 
nationalism are fully competent to judge the tree 
and its fruits from an intimate knowledge of the 
soil that has nourished its roots? To give this 
knowledge, to advance intelligent citizenship, and 
to stimulate the desire for historical perspective 
in our colleges, Mr. Woodbridge Riley, Professor 
of Philosophy at Vassar College, has prepared a 
“Study of American Thought’’* that embraces our 
original thinkers and our speculative philosophy 
from the Puritan Fathers to John Dewey and 
William James, or from Puritanism to Pragma- 
tism. Ebullitions of American thought that we 
are prone to forget are restated, also the contents 
of curious documents,—to instance the rise of 
free thought in Colonial colleges and Benjamin 
Franklin’s screed of ‘First Principles’ (which he 
afterwards said was an “erratum” in the book of 
his life). ‘Notes on the New Realism” will prove 
especially helpful to students. This New Realism 
Professor Riley defines as a healthy objectivism 
that reveals “outward reality” as “far richer than 
inward meditation.” Altogether this book is an 
excellent, condensed, and simplified history of 
philosophical thought in America and deserves 
sincere praise. 


Mr. Chauncey Brewster Tinker writes a book 
of chapters on the interrelations of literature and 
society in the Age of Johnson,—“The Salon And 
English Letters.’* The very word “Salon” con- 
jures up a procession of those bygone mistresses 
of wit and manners who held their courts in 
France and England in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury. There were Julie de Lespinasse, the pro- 
tégée of the blind Madame Deffand; Madame 
Geoffrin, Madame Necker, and the notorious 
Madame de Tencin. In England, Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. Thrale; the aged “fairy crone,” 
Mrs. Vesey, and a host of others who aspired to 
leadership. This sprightly book re-creates these 
personages for us and introduces us to their salons 
where Hume, Walpole, Lord Bolingbroke, Garrick, 
Gibbon, Samuel Johnson, and the rest of the bril- 
liant crew held forth. The author deals with the 
borderland where literature and society meet, pre- 
sumably, he writes, “to their mutual advantage,” 
and to the result certainly of “the improved 
artistry of three or four types of writing,” anec- 
dotal writing, intimate biography and letter-writ- 
ing, and naturally to certain “minor forms of 
literature,—epistles, epigrams, extempore verses, 
thoughts, maxims, bon mots, portraits, and éloges.” 


Allene Gregory gives us a fine monograph on 
“The French Revolution and the English Novel,”® 
a work that shows the interrelation of that divi- 





1 American Thought. By Woodbridge Riley. Holt. 
272 pp. $1.50. 

2The Salon and English Letters. By Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker. Macmillan. 290 pp. $2.35. 

3The French Revolution and the English Novel. By 
Allene Gregory. Putnam. 337 pp. $1.75. 


sion of fiction with the political idealism of the 
French Revolution. He takes the field of the 
Revolutionary novelist with the idea of parallel- 
ling Dr, Hancock’s book, “The French Revolution 
and the English Poets,” and of furnishing more 
detail than Professor Dowden’s general treatment 
offers. He considers naturally the background of 
events and ideas and leads on to Thomas Hol- 
croft, William Godwin, the young Shelley, 
Robert Bage, the typical lady novelist, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and to the other forms of literature 
affected by the struggle between classes. The 
appendix gives a list of plays that show tendencies 
influenced by the French Revolution. Moving 
beneath this mass of most interesting material, one 
observes a secondary theme, the inevitable sug- 
gestion to the novelist of to-day. If you aspire 
to write fiction, study the social order of the day, 
find where reforms are needed, observe tendencies, 
pillory the faults not of individuals but of nations, 
—of the world. The duty of the novelist is to 
point the way to set the social house in order, not 
to adorn a pleasant tale with mere verbiage. Mr. 
Gregory’s study is valuable for its insight, taste, 
balance, clarity, and for its emphasis upon the 
necessity for faith in social idealism. 


Edwin E. Slosson has prepared a_ volume, 
“Major Prophets of To-Day,”* that gives the busy 
man and woman all that is needful to know about 
the lives and work of Maurice Maeterlinck, Henri 
Bergson, Raymond Poincaré, Elie Metchnikoff, 
Wilhelm Ostwald, and Ernst Haeckel. It is a 
bright and breezy work excellently planned to meet 
the needs of the average reader. 


The Art and Craft of Letters Series’ present 
four brilliantly written little books that serve to 
introduce readers to certain fields of literature. 
They are: “History,” by R. H. Gretton; “Satire,” 
by Gilbert Cannan; “The Epic,” by Lascelles 
Abercrombie; and “Comedy,” by John Palmer. 
They are published in uniform edition of gray 
boards. 


“Rabindranath Tagore, the Man and His 
Poetry,”® by Basanta Koomar Roy, presents a sym- 
pathetic, intimate impression of the poet’s child- 
hood, education, and activities. Mr. Roy’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with Tagore and his ability 
to make his own translations from the Bengali 
give an unexpected variety and interest to the 
work. Mr. Roy is the author of articles on Ta- 
gore which have appeared in leading magazines. 


An excellent life of Rabindranath Tagore,’ by 
Ernest Rhys, answers all questions that would 





4Major Prophets of To-Day. By Edwin E. Slosson. 
Little, Brown, 299 pp. $1.50. 

5 The Art and Craft of Letters Series. Doran. Single 
vols., 40 cents. 

® Rabindranath Tagore, the Man and His Poctry. By 
Basanta Koomar Roy, Dodd, Mead. 223 pp. $1.25. 

7 Rabindranath Tagore. By Ernest Rhys. Macmillan. 
157 pp., ill. $1. 
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naturally arise upon reading the poet’s writings. 
Frequent quotations amplify the text, and excel- 
lent illustrations add to the interest ‘of this ade- 
quate biography of the greatest literary genius of 
modern India. 


The eleventh volume of the “Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature”* presents the period of 


the French Revolution. Studies of Edmund Burke, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Blake are included in this rich composite of liter- 
ary history. Professor George Saintsbury has writ- 
ten three chapters; H. G. Aldis gives an interest- 
ing account of book production and distribution, 
and F. J. Harvey Darton contributes a chapter on 
“Children’s Books.” 





POETRY, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 














EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


(The Chicago lawyer who has written “The Spoon River 
Anthology”’) 


Me. EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ “Spoon River 

Anthology”® first appeared in serial form in 
William Marion Reedy’s St. Louis Mirror, be- 
ginning May 29th, 1914. There are 220 sketches 
and an epic fragment. The sketches present the 
various types of people that one might find in any 
small community of the Middle West. They are 
written partly in the first person, and often seem 
the reluctant testimony forced from the lips of the 
newly dead,—the farmers and the villagers,—who, 
as Mr. Masters writes, are “all,—all sleeping on 
the hill.” It is as if the young and the old, the 
fair and the unlovely, the wise and the foolish, 
suddenly rose from their graves to chant in verse 
of Homeric dignity and simplicity, the loves, the 
friendships, the sorrows, the shame, and the secret 
hopes of their narrow -lives. There is humor 
in these sketches, but it is almost submerged by a 
sullen insistence on the inevitability of sorrow. 





1Cambridge History of English Literature. Ed. by 
A. W. ys ard and A. RW Waller. Putnam. 573 pp. $2. 50. 

2 The Spoon River oe aaa By Edgar Lee Masters. 
Macmillan, 248 pp. $1.25. 


Between characterization and sheer poesy, the 
“Anthology” sustains a delicate balance that shifts 
as the material to be presented varies. The carp- 
ing critic might think the “Anthology” too long, 
or aver that Mr. Masters’ voice occasionally ani- 
mates his puppets far too much for the plausibility 
of his characterization, but these are minor flaws 
that are scarcely noticeable in this highly suc- 
cessful and unique addition to American poetry. 

These people of the Spoon River country are 
totally different from the types presented in Robert 
Frost’s “North of Boston.” They are of mixed 
stock, transitional types,—not the lingering scions 
of an old pure-blooded race. Their idealism and 
their morals are largely pragmatical. Here and 
there one infers the sturdy kindliness of their 
hearts, and, in an occasional poem, the essence of 
all their hours of tenderness,—hours that break in 
monotony and end in futility,—rises from the 
poetry as perfume from a rose jar. 

Through these lines, Anne Rutledge, Lincoln’s 
swectheart, speaks: re 


“Out of me unworthy and unknown 

The vibrations of deathless music; 

‘With malice toward none, with charity for all.’iv 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions towatd 
millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 

Shining with justice and truth. 

I am Anne Rutledge who sleep ’neath these weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom.” 


The fragment of an epic that ends the “An- 
thology” and binds the loose threads into a con- 
nected narrative is supposedly written by one of 
the characters, Jonathan Swift Somers, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Masters, “died a misanthrope 
through much study and penance,” and left this 
epic fragment. 

Mr. Masters is an able practising lawyer. He 
was born in Garnett, Kansas, but spent his boy- 
hood in the “Lincoln country” of Illinois, which 
is the “Spoon River country” of the “Anthology.” 
For a time he lived at Petersburg, two miles from 
New Salem, where Lincoln lived and kept a store. 
He studied at Knox College and has done news- 
paper work and published several books: “A 
Book of Verses,” “Maximilian,” a drama in blank 
verse; “The New Star Chamber and other Es- 
says,” “Blood of the Prophets,” “Althea,” a play; 
“The Trifler,” a play, and also articles con- 
tributed to magazines on political and constitu- 
tional subjects. He is of English stock on both 
sides; his father was a descendant of Virginia 
all-English stock, his mother, the daughter of a 
Methodist minister of New Hampshire. 
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The devastation of Belgium has brought about 
the awakening of an active interest in Belgian 
art and Belgian literature in this country. Emile 
Verhaeren, one of the group of brilliant writers 
who represent “Young Belgium,” has burst upon 
us with his impassioned poetry through which we 
perceive the very soul of this desolated land.’ 
Verhaeren is a poet of Nature and of humanity; 
he finds the “supreme beauty” in man, and uses 
Nature as a background on which to paint his 
“higher vision,”—the progress of man toward the 
ideal life. Technically, he is a symbolist and an 
apostle of vers libre. A volume of selected poems, 
translated into English by Alma Strettell, in- 
cludes nine poems from “Les Villages Illusoires” ; 
four from “Les Heures Claires”; three from 
“Les Apparus dans mes Chemins,” and three from 
“La Multiple Splendeur.” These translations are 
fairly successful in transferring the delicate 
imagery in combination with power and depth of 
thought, from the illusive French of Verhaeren into 
English verse. There will always be differences 
of opinion in regard to any English rendering of 
the iridescent poetry of the gifted Belgian. To 
disturb his subtle adjustment of word-values is 
practically to create a new and different poem. 
“Snow,” “The Fishermen,” and “Glory of the 
Heavens,” are perhaps the most successful of these 
translations. 


“The Shoes of Happiness,”* Edwin Markham’s 
first book of: verse since “Lincoln and Other 


Poems,” which appeared over ten years ago, has 
made a record for public demand at the New 
York Public Library. The title poem is a pleas- 
ing allegory of the Orient; tke rest of the collec- 


tion short, graceful lyrics which embody all the 
noble imagery and idyllic fancy that gives Mr. 
Markham’s poetry its well-deserved popularity. 
“The Norns,” and “At Friends with Life,” reveal 
his lyric gift at floodtide. 


Mr. William Rose Benet is the comet that 
flashes across the firmament of contemporary 
American poetry. His latest book, “The Falconer 
of God,”*® has the daring, the nobility, the wide 
range and insolent abundance of true poetic 
genius. “The Falconer” is the marauding desire 
of youth that brings back, after all its fine burst 
of aspiration, but a dead quarry. 


Mr. Brian Hooker, the author of “Koenigs- 
kinder,” ‘“Lobetanz,” ‘Fairyland,’ and _ joint 
author with Horatio Parker of the $10,000 prize 
opera “Mona,” gives us a first volume of verse 
that more than fulfills the rich promise of his 
occasional published poems.* As in the operatic 
work, his particular country of poesy is the “Land 
of Faery.’ He weaves philosophy and high 
questing after truth into melodious singing that 
echoes with faint suggestion, “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” of John Keats; and he sees clearly 
that the child’s world is the real world, that we 
must take poetry with the simplicity of children, 
if we would not lose a measure of its precious- 





1Poems of Emile’ Verhaeren. Translated by Alma 
Strettell. John Lane. 92 pp. 
2The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems. By 
Edwin Markham. Doubleday, Page. 192 pp. $1.20. 
3 The Falconer of God and Other Poems. By William 
Rose Benet. Yale University Press. 122 pp. $1. 
*Poems. By Brian Hooker. Yale University Press. 
146 pp. $1. 














A NEW PORTRAIT OF EMILE VERHAEREN, 
THE BELGIAN POET 
(Drawn by John S. Sargent) 


ness. In the closing poem of the book, “Morven 
and the Grail,” the poet voices his vision of the 
soul’s reward: 


“Children of earth, dream on 

Beyond your heaven, and dare 

Choose your own gold wherewith ye shall be 

crowned; 

Seeing He also dreams whose dream ye are, 

Nor will endure to bound 

That vision by the sweep of any nearer star 

Than ye have found most fair. 

Therefore from faith to faith, from goal to goal 

Unfurl the sunward pathway of the soul.” 
“Resurgam,”* a slender book of verses, by 

R. Howard Thomson, contains original thinking, 

fresh themes, and real poetry. The lyrics show 

imaginative power, and the longer poems have 

dignity and grace. 


Other volumes of excellent verse include 
“Panama,” by Stephen Phillips; ‘Poems,’ by 
Clinton Scollard”; “The Sun Thief” by Rhys 
Carpenter (Oxford University Press); “Collected 
Plays and Poems,” by Cale Young Rice (Double- 
day); “Hernando De Soto,” by Walter Malone 
(Putnam), and “Jocelyn,” by Charles W. Brackett 
(Badger). 


5 Resurgam. By R. Howard Thomson. 
William M. Bains. 36 pp. 
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“THE NEW POETRY SERIES” 


HE Imagist Poets might truthfully be called the 

Eleatics of Poetry. Their manifesto given in 
the preface of a new Imagist anthology has much 
in common with the philosophic doctrine of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy which flourished in 
Greece at the end of the 6th century B. C., and 
which declared pure Being to be alone existent as 
reality. For the Imagists, poetry exists in artistic 
unity,—as Truth to be rediscovered by each poet 
apart from technical limitations and precedents 
of form. They make movement an illusion in 
their work, for while their poems cover a radius 
of intellectual and emotiona: space, they are as 
much at rest as the arrow of Zeno,—a poised suc- 
cession of hard, clear images of Truth projected 
against the background of the illusive appearances 
of life. 

In March, 1914, an anthology of verse ap- 
peared, entitled “Des Imagistes.” It contained 
selections from the work of a group of young 
poets who wished to protest against any bondage 
to form in poetic craftsmanship. They were 
misunderstood,: as they neglected to explain their 
endeavor in a suitable preface. During the past 
year certain differences of opinion have arisen in 
the Imagist camp, and this for 1915 represents 
only certain of the group who have progressed 
along identical lines, and a different arrgmgement 
has been followed as to publication, that of per- 
mitting each contributor to represent himself by 
the unpublished work that he considered to be 
his best. Hence this collection has a new title, 
“Some Imagist Poets.”* The content includes the 
Imagist poems of Richard Aldington, “H. D.,” 
John Gould Fletcher, F. S. Flint, D. H. Lawrence, 
and Amy Lowell. 

Their artistic aim is to present a clear image, 
to insist on the artistic value of modern life, to 
show that concentration is the essence of poetry, 
to create new rhythms, and to fight for absolute 
liberty as to form and the choice of a subject. 
The poetic unit of the Imagists is the rhythmic 
foot. This may be a phrase, a line, or lines that 
represent a single breath; and the governing law 
of the rhythmic foot is the emotional insistence of 
the idea plus the subtle word values of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Each word has a certain emotional 


value that must be weighed, or is involuntarily 
taken account of in the combinations of words 
that are sought by the Imagists. 

It will readily be seen that this new freedom 
imposes more severe adherence to Art than the 
recognized verse forms we have used so long. A 
poet who might write a beautiful sonnet, with a 
certain dependence upon the upholding structure 
of the artificial form, will often have difficulty in 
freeing his art with the same facility when he 
usurps the freedom to originate and initiate his 
own rhythms and cadences. The progenitors of 
the Imagists are the Greek Melic poets, and in 
the 19th century, the French Parnassians, Fan- 
taisistes, Symbolists, and the Whitmanites. Ex- 
cellent studies on the subject have been written by 
Andre Spire, Chafles Vildrac, Georges Duhamel, 
Remy de Gourmont, Gustav Kahn, Henri Gheon, 
and Robert de Souza. 

So much briefly for the Imagist poetry. Those 

who read it for the first time wiil miss the end- 
rhymes and the absence of the kind of music in 
poetry to which they are accustomed. The Imag- 
ists will have none of the primitive “stamping of 
feet, clapping of hands, pounding of drums” versi- 
fication. Perhaps their final evolution will bring 
them to the Shakespearian method,—the use of 
rhyme for formal decoration. 
Sand and Spray,”? by John 
Gould Fletcher, is published in uniform edition 
with the Imagist Anthology. It is a lovely pan- 
tomime of luminous images, which must be valued 
according to the reader’s perception and experi- 
ence. 


“Trradiations: 


Also as a help to the appreciation of the Ima- 
gists, the Japanese lyrics* scattered through the 
pages of Lafcadio Hearn’s writings have been 
gathered together and published in a single vol- 
ume. They include Insect Poems, Children’s 
Verse, Love Songs and Lyrics, Goblin Poetry, and 
the River of Heaven. 


“The Winnowing Fan: Poems On The Great 
War,”* by Lawrence Binyon, another volume of 
The New Poetry Series, voices much that is noble. 





SUMMER FICTION 


4 
UIMO,” a novel by Walter Elwood, presents 
a series of vivid sketches of native life in 
bound together by the 
life-story of “Guimd,” a half-caste boy who 
searches all his life for the people of his dreams, 
whe would understand his hunger for kindness 
znd love. He finds them at last in the Americans 
who come to the Philippines as teachers and torch- 
bearers of the gentler forces of civilization. The 
life of the various Island tribes, their customs and 
superstitions, and the contrast between their old 
savagery and the dawn of a new civilization, 
is teld in vigorous prose that creates atmosphere 
and transports the reader, in mind, to ‘“Guimd’s” 
beloved country. A_ glossary of the native 


“G 


the Philippine Islands, 


expressions used throughout the book is given. 


It would be difficult to find a more delight- 
ful volume of literary impressions than “Eight 
O’Clock and Other Studies,’® by St. John G. Er- 
vine. Sometimes they are brilliant with wit and 
satire, and sometimes they are peepholes at sor- 
rows we have let slip past our comprehension. 
“Ambition” and “The Crisis” reveal the author’s 
rare power of observation coupled with unerring 
psychological insight. “Mrs. Martin’s Man,” a 
realistic study of Irish life in Ulster, and “Alice 
and a Family,” a picture of life among the poor of 
London, are two unusual, full-length novels re- 
cently written by Mr. Ervine. 





1Some Imagist Poets, and Anthology: The New 
Poetry Series. —— Mifflin. 92 pp. 75 cents. 

2Trradiations: Sand and Spray. By John Gould 
Fletcher. Houghton Mifflin. 60 pp. 75 cents. 

3 Japanese Lyrics. By Lafcadio Hearn. Houghton 
Mifflin. 86 pp. 75 cents. 


4The Winnowing Fan. By Lawrence Binyon. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 37 pp. 75 cents. : 

5Guimd. By baa Elwood. Chicago: Reilly & 
Britton. 344 pp. $1.3 

6 Fight O'Clock and ‘Other Studies. By St. John G. 
Ervine. Macmillan. 128 pp. $1. 
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Allan and the Holy Flower. By H. Rider 
Haggard. Longmans, Green. 384 pp. $1.35. 

Another “Allan Quartermain” story of amazing 
adventures that has all the Rider Haggard thrills. 
The search for a marvelous orchid, the “Holy 
Flower,” and the rescue of a white woman who 
has been held in captivity twenty years by canni- 
bals as the “Mother of the Flower.” 

A Girl of the Blue Ridge. By Payne Ers- 
kine. Little, Brown. 401 pp. $1.35. 

An interesting romantic novel, the story of 
“Lury,” a lovable, untrained girl of the North 
Carolina mountains. 

Lovers in Exile. By Baroness von Heyking. 
Dutton. 344 pp. $1.35. 

Ilse, a fragile, refined girl, innocent of the 
barest facts of actual life, marries into “Junker- 
dom” to satisfy the demands of her ambitious 
father. The workings of the German Foreign 
Office and the methods of persecution possibly ex- 


istent in German officialdom form the background 
for this pathetic story. 


The Curse of Castle Eagle. By Katherine 
Tynan. Duffield. 230 pp. $1.25. 
The story of a delightful Irish girl who lifts 


the curse of a violent death from a fine old family 
and its castle. 


Still Jim. By Honore Willsie. Stokes. 369 pp. 
$1.35. 

The story of Jim Manning, engineer, “maker 
of trails,’ and of his ideals. A splendid love 
story and a clear exposition of the typical attitude 
of the “Old Stock” in America toward recent 
changes in American life. 


Angela’s Business. By Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son. Houghton, Mifflin. 374 pp. $1.35. 
A moving story of a man’s search for a wo- 


manly woman. He finds her at last,—‘his dearest 
comrade, playmate, friend, and workfellow.” 





JOSEPH CONRAD'S 


J OSEPH CONRAD’S marvelous gift for writing 

enthralling romance and profound and mag- 
nificent philosophy inextricably tangled with the 
mystery and freedom of the sea, is revealed at 
its best in his latest novel, “Victory.”* The set- 


, ting of the tale is the wild, forsaken island of 


Samburan. He tells the story of the meeting of 
Alma, an English girl, who drifts down to the 


“South Sea Islands with a “Ladies’ Traveling 
_Crchestra,” and Axel Heyst, ex-agent of the de- 


,funct Tropical Belt Coal Company, and of their 
life together in a lonely bungalow on Samburan. 
Axel Heyst had followed his dead father’s pre- 
cepts for the major part of his existence; he had 
firmly believed that the man “who forms a tie is 
lost.” His father had written: 

“Of the stratagems of life, the most cruel is 
the consolation of love, the most subtle, too; for 
the desire is the bed of dreams.” And again, of 
man’s various captivities to. desire: 

“Men love their captivity. To the unknown 
forces of negation, they prefer the miserable tum- 
bled bed of their servitude. Man alone can give 
one the disgust of pity; yet I find it easier to be- 
lieve in the misfortune of mankind than in its 
wickedness.” 

Pity induces Heyst to rescue Alma from her 
miserable life; love succeeds pity, and its re- 
generative flame demands for human love the 
exalted sacrifice of death. Heyst cries out a curse 
upon his mistaken belief: ‘Woe to the man who 
has not learned while young to hope, to love,— 
and to put his trust in life.” 

The symbolism of the book touches sublimity. 
Against the murky clouds that rumble their thun- 
ders over the burning volcano of Samburan, flash 
the shapes of splendor Conrad sets between us 
and the stars. 

Far below, the harpies of evil sweep down 





1 Victory. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page. 462 
pp. $1.35, 


LATEST ROMANCE 














JOSEPH CONRAD, AUTHOR OF “VICTORY” 


upon the ideal values of life; even the dead reach 
fleshless hands from their graves to poison the 
living with false concepts. But the darkness lifts, 
and, triumphant through defeat and shame, the 
= rises to the eternal “victory” through eternal 
ove. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 


N° more excellent work dealing with “The Busi- 

ness of Advertising” has been published than 
the volume by Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins." Mr. 
Calkins has the advantage of being at once an emi- 
nently practical advertising man, one of the heads 
of a highly successful business in this field, and 
an able student with a distinctly literary facility 
and ability. This combination results in a book 
that is invaluable to anyone in the profession of 
advertising, and that is, at the same time, read- 
able and lucid for the layman. Mr. Calkins tells 
us that the past ten years have made a great dif- 
ference in the art and business of advertising, the 
problem of to-day being much more interesting 
and much harder than the problem of 1905. To- 
day, the manufacturer expects the expert,—the ad- 
vertising agent,—to study the article to be adver- 
tised and the prospective market for it, sometimes 
for years, before any advertisement appears. To 
meet this demand, the advertising agent has gath- 
ered into his organization trained investigators, 
merchandising men, sales managers, and other ex- 
perts in the making, distribution, and selling of 
goods. Mr. Calkins likens these intensive modern 
methods in advertising to the intensive cultivation 
of land to make it yield a larger crop. There is 
no better book than this for any man desirous of 
taking an interesting and accurate view of the 
whole field of the advertising business. 


“Advertising—Selling the Consumer” is another 
first-class practical treatise from an eminently 


BUSINESS WORLD 


practical man, Mr. John Lee Mahin, president of 
the Mahin Advertising Company of Chicago. The 
book has developed from a series of lectures given 
by Mr. Mahin at Northwestern University. After 
laying down certain fundamental principles for 
good advertising, the author prescribes ten tests 
which should be applied to any piece of advertis- 
ing copy, and proceeds to give illustrations of the 
application of these tests to a number of specific 
advertisements reproduced in the volume. There 
follow a number of chapters on individual phases 
and departments of the advertising business, such 
as price maintenance, mail-order advertising, 
trade-marks, the advertising manager, the adver- 
tising solicitor, and the advertising agency. A 
particularly helpful feature of Mr. Mahin’s book is 
the bibliography which follows almost every chap- 
ter, giving the reader who wishes to go much 
deeper into the details of the advertising business 
a full guide to an extraordinarily complete and 
well-selected reading course.” 


“Railroad Accounting,” by William E. Hooper, 
is a painstaking and clear account of the forms of 
bookkeeping prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after it had completed in 1912 
its five years’ work on a uniform accounting sys- 
tem for the railroads of the country. The volume 
is fully equipped with forms and examples of rail- 
road accounting problems and is entirely intelli- 
gible to the average studious investor as well as- 
to the railroad executive.’ 





CLASSIFIED LISTS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Books Relating to the War 


The Road Toward Peace. By Charles W. 
Eliot. Houghton Mifflin. 228 pp. $1. 

Several of President Eliot’s deliverances on the 
causes of the war and the means of preventing 
war in the future have appeared in the columns 
of the New York Times, and have had a wide 
circulation throughout the country. Those who 
read them in that ephemeral form will be glad 
to know that these and other discussions from 
the same pen have been brought together in a 
single volume of convenient size. Among the 
topics treated are national jealousies, competitive 
armament, and the outlook for permanent peace. 

The German War. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Doran. 152 pp. 75 cents. 

Essays by the creator of “Sherlock Holmes” on 
the causes of the war and the situation of Great 
Britain. 

Secrets of Success in War. By Edmund 
Dane. Doran. 256 pp. $1. 

In this little volume there is an _ interesting 
comparison of the British and German military 
systems based on the letters of Prince Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe - Ingelfingen. The book attempts to 
answer these questions: “What is a modern 





1The Business of Advertising. By Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. Appleton. 363 pp. $2. 


army? How is it organized? How trained? In, 
what manner does it go to work? In what lies 
its strength or its weakness? What should be 
expected from it? 


The Nation in Arms. By Baron von der 
Goltz. Translated by Philip A. Ashworth. Doran. 


288 pp. $1. 

A popular edition of Field-Marshal Baron von 
der Goltz’s treatise of modern military systems 
and the conduct of war, as translated by Philip 
A. Ashworth and edited by A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
General von der Goltz has been styled the “most 
eminent pupil of Von Moltke.” He served in the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870, and afterwards 
spent some years in Turkey as the instructor of 
the Ottoman army. In the war against Greece, 
in 1897, he was the author of a plan of campaign 
which led to the Sultan’s victory. This book, 
“The Nation in Arms,” describes the conduct of 
war in a European country by an army organ- 
ized on a basis of universal military service. 


Paris Waits: 1914. By M. E. Clarke. Putnam. 
315 pp., ill. $1.25. 


Vivid impressions of the state of feeling in the 
French capital during the first weeks of the pres- 





2 Advertising—Selling the Consumer. By John Lee 
M: thin. Dout Deies, Page & Co. 260 p ; 

3 Railroad Accomfting. By William E Hooper. Ap- 
pletons. 461 pp. $2, 
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ent war while the German armies were threaten- 
ing the city. 


Why Europe Is at War: The Question 
Considered from the Points of View of 
France, England, Germany, Japan, and the 
United States. By Frederic R. Coudert, Fred- 
erick W. Whitridge, Edmund von Mach, Toyo- 
kichi Iyenaga, Francis Vinton Greene. Putnam. 
170 pp., ill. $1. 

This volume contains addresses delivered be- 
fore th: City Forum of Buffalo last February, in 
which the case of France was presented by Fred- 
eric R. Coudert, that of England by Frederick W. 
Whitridge, that of Germany by Dr. Edmund von 
Mach, and that of Japan by Dr. Toyokichi lye- 
naga. An epilogue by General F. V. Greene pre- 
sents the point of view of the United States. 


The Third Great War, 1914-15, in Relation 
to Modern History. By Laurie Magnus. Put- 
nam. 194 pp. $1. 

This is not a history of the present war, but 
an attempt to discuss the campaign of the Allies 
against the Hohenzollerns in the light of former 
allied campaigns against Bourbon and Bonaparte. 
This involves a discussion of the settlements that 
were made in 1713, and in 1815, and of events 
subsequent to those settlements. These facts are 
presented with a view to influencing public opin- 
ion on the settlement to be made after the conclu- 
sion of the present war. 


A Surgeon in Belgium. By Dr. H. S. Sout- 
tar. Longmans, Green. 217 pp., ill. $2.40. 

One of the few publications that give us an 
accurate picture of hospital work as it has de- 
veloped during the present war. Dr. Souttar 
writes both for the layman and the professional 
man. Contrary to a prevalent opinion, he de- 
cfares that there is room at the front for the high- 
est skill that the profession of surgery can pro- 
duce. He urges the need of hospitals close to the 
front with every modern equipment and with sur- 
geons of resource and energy. 


A Cadet of Belgium. By Captain Allan 
Grant. Doran. 286 pp. 60 cents. 

A boy’s story of cavalry fighting, bicycle, and 
armored automobile adventures by a_ popular 
writer of juveniles. 


Four Weeks in the Trenches. 
Kreisler. Houghton, Mifflin. 86 pp. $1. 

The first war book actually written by a man 
who has served at the front is “Four Weeks in 
the Trenches,” by Fritz Kreisler, the famous vio- 
linist. The material is presented with vigor and 
simplicity. One of the phenomena of war,—the 
sudden transformation of the highly emotional, 
neurotic man of literary or artistic pursuits, accus- 
tomed to an atmosphere of refinement, culture, and 
luxury, into a primeval savage in the space of a 
few days,—interests the author. He writes: “In 
the field all neurotic symptoms disappear as by 
magic, and one’s whole system is charged with 
energy and vitality. The very massing together 
of so many individuals with every will merged 
into one that strives with gigantic effort toward a 
common end, and the consequent simplicity and di- 
rectness of all purpose, seems to release and un- 
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hinge all the primitive, aboriginal forces stored in 
the human soul. A certain fierceness arises in you, 
an absolute indifference to anything the world 
holds except your duty of fighting. You are eating 
a crust of bread, and a man is shot dead in the 
trench next to you. You look calmly at him for a 
moment and then go on eating your bread. Why 
not? There is nothing to be done.” 

Mr. Kreisler was wounded, after four weeks of 
fighting, and consequently was exempted from 
further military service. The proceeds from the 
sale of this book will be given to the Fund for 
Destitute Musicians. 


War and World Government. By Frank 


Crane. Lane. 256 pp. $1. 

Dr. Crane’s editorials on the subject of war 
have been supplied to over thirty of the leading 
newspapers of the United States and Canada. 
These articles, which began as a protest against 
the stupidity of war, its cruelty and causelessness, 
have gradually developed into a plea for world 
government. 


The Interpretation of History. By Lionel 


Cecil Jane. Dutton. 348 pp. $1.75. 

Although written some months before the be- 
ginning of the war, this writer’s argument indi- 
cated that a general European war was both im- 
minent and inevitable. An appendix is added en- 
titled “The Conflict in the Future,’ in which the 
author indicates what may be expected to be the 
ultimate influence of the present European war 
upon the future of mankind. 


International Problems 


The Game of Empires. By E. S. Van Zile. 
Moffat, Yard. 302 pp. $1.25. 

This book is an earnest argument for prepared- 
ness,—the kind of preparedness which is declared 
in a prefatory note by Colonel Roosevelt to be in 
reality preparedness against war. The author 
derives from European history, culminating in the 
present great war, a warning to the United States 
against reliance upon external tendencies toward 
international peace. 


War and the Ideal of Peace. By Henry 
Rutgers Marshall. Dufheld. 234 pp. $1.25. 

A psychologist’s analysis of those human char- 
acteristics that lead to war and of the means by 
which they may be controlled. 


America and the New World-State. By Nor- 
man Angell. Putnam. 305 pp. $1.25. 

In this volume the author of “The Great Illu- 
sion” makes a plea for American leadership in 
international organization looking forward even 
beyond the conclusion of world peace. It is a 
thoughtful study of the ethical aspects of interna- 
tional relations. 


Defenseless America. By Hudson Maxim. 
New York: Hearst’s International Library Com- 
pany. 318 pp., ill. $2. 

A graphic and effective presentation of facts re- 
vealing the defenseless condition of this country 
and indicating what must be done to avert na- 
tional humiliation. 
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God’s Path to Peace. By Ernst Richard. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 109 pp. 75 
cents. 


A study in the evolutionary processes making 
for world peace by the founder of the New York 
Peace Society, who is also the president of the 
German-American Peace Society. 

The Pan-Angles. By Sinclair Kennedy. 
Longmans, Green. 244 pp. $1.75. 


A consideration of the federation of “the seven 
English-speaking nations,’—New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Newfoundland, Canada, the 
British Isles, and the United States. 


The Monroe Doctrine: National or Inter- 
national? The Problem and Its Solution. 
By William I. Hull. Putnam. .136 pp. 75 cents. 

An argument to show that the United States 
must take steps to “internationalize” the Monroe 
Doctrine. Only by this means, in the author’s 
opinion, can the United States exert its rightful 
leadership in behalf of permanent peace and 
genuine justice among the nations. 


Biography 

Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. Longmans, Green. 265 pp., 
ill. $1.75. 

Delightful, intimate sketches of Mgr. Bensor as 
his personality revealed itself to members of his 
own family. As the younger of a group of three 
brothers who have distinguished themselves in 
modern English letters, Mgr. Benson made a rare 
appeal to thousands of readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and his death last year was univer- 
sally lamented. 


The Secret of an Empress. By the Countess 
Zanardi Landi. Houghton Mifflin. 344 pp., ill. $4. 

This is a revelation of Austrian court life by 
the fourth child of the Emperor Franz Josef and 
Empress Elizabeth. The culmination of the story 
is the assassination of the Empress in September, 
1898. The writer of these memoirs has been re- 
fused recognition by the Emperor. 


John Shaw Billings: A Memoir. By Field- 
ing H. Garrison. Putnam. 432 pp., por. $2.50. 

In this volume the late Director of the New 
York Public Library is permitted to tell his own 
story through letters and other personal documents. 
Dr. Garrison has used excel!ent judgment in the 
selection of material and hzs been guided 
throughout by a fine sense of proportion. Before 
Dr. Billings came to the New York Library he 
had won world-wide fame as perhaps the great- 
est bibliographer in the history of medicine, as the 
organizer of one of the great medical libraries of 
the world, and as a sanitarian and hygienic ex- 
pert. These various phases of his career are fit- 
tingly illustrated in this volume, and there is an 
interesting account of Civil War surgery, in which 
Dr. Billings took an active part. 


Makers of New France. By Charles Daw- 
barn. Pott. 246 pp., ill. $2.50. 
Among the modern French leaders sketched in 


this book are President Poincaré, General Joffre, 
Delcassé, Briand, Clemenceau, the Socialist leader 
Jaurés, who was killed at the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war; Metchnikov, Anatole France, Bergson, 
Jean Finot, and Eugéne Brieux. Each sketch is a 
vivid, impressionistic character-study. 


Robert E. Lee. By Bradley Gilman. Mac- 
millan. 205 pp., ill. 50 cents. 

It is significant that in the new series of “True 
Stories of Great Americans” the sketch of the 
Southern chieftain, General Robert E. Lee, should 
be written by a Northerner, Mr. Bradley Gilman, 
a classmate of Theodore Roosevelt at Harvard. 
The story of Lee’s life is sympathetically told and 
with a fine appreciation of those traits in his char- 
acter that have commanded universal respect. 


Robert Fulton. By Alice Crary Sutcliffe. 
Macmillan. 195 pp., ill. 50 cents. 

This story of the steamboat inventor’s life was 
written by a great-granddaughter. Several inter- 
esting letters and documents written by Fulton are 
inserted in the text. 


Captain John Smith. By Rossiter Johnson. 
Macmillan. 194 pp., ill. 50 cents. 


It is, indeed, difficult to say anything new about 
Captain John Smith and the task of the modern 
biographer of this worthy is chiefly one of dis- 
crimination in materials.. Mr. Johnson has sifted 
the wheat from the chaff, rejecting many of the 
apocryphal stories of Smith’s early days and re- 
taining and amplifying the verified facts of his 
work in the colony of Virginia. 


A Great Peace Maker: The Diary of James 
Gallatin, Secretary to Albert Gallatin, 1813-1827. 
Scribners. 314 pp., il]. $2.50. y 


Especially timely was the publication, just on 
the anniversary of the Treaty of Ghent, of the 
diary of James Gallatin, son and secretary to 
Albert Gallatin, for the years 1813-1827, with 
an introduction by Lord Bryce. The elder 
Gallatin, who was a native of Geneva, had an 
important part in the early diplomacy of the 
United States. As one of the American com- 
missioners at Ghent, he has received the chief 
credit for the conclusion of peace with Great 
Britain. Before that time he had served as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison, but his subsequent ca- 
reer was to be confined chiefly to the field of 
diplomacy. This diary covers the period 1815- 
23, when Gallatin was United States Minister 
to Paris, and also the period, 1826-27, of his last 
special diplomatic mission to England. The son 
was notably frank in his comments on the other 
American diplomats, including John Quincy 
Adams and Henry Clay, with whom his father 
was associated, and quite unreserved in relating 
what was at that period common talk about 
some of the great figures in European history— 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the Duke of Wellington, 
King George IV, Czar Alexander I of Russia, 
Lafayette, Madame de Staél, and many others. 
The anecdotes recorded in this lively diary give 
valuable sidelights on the social and _ political 
history of the times. 
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Sociology and Economics 


The Social Problem: A Constructive An- 
alysis. By Charles A. Ellwood. Macmillan. 255 


pp. $1.25. 

The most recent attempt to make a constructive 
application of social theory to immediate practical 
problems, the writer finding in the control of 
individual character the real crux of the social 
problem. 


Societal Evolution: A Study of the Evolu- 
tionary Basis of the Science of Society. 
By Albert Galloway Keller. Macmillan, 338 


pp. $1.50. 

A transference of Darwinism and its termi- 
nology from the field of biology to that of soci- 
ology. The author’s thesis is that the Darwinian 
factors of variation, selection, transmission, and 
adaptation are active in the life of societies as in 
that of organisms. 


Essays in Social Justice. By Thomas Nixon 
Carver. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


429 pp. $2. 

In this volume Professor Carver makes an effec- 
tive plea for “practical” morality, by which he 
means that kind of morality which evaluates 
character and conduct by their results, as distin- 
guished from. sentimental morality, “which evalu- 
ates character and conduct by their ability to 
satisfy an inner sense of propriety, or to create 
within us the sensation of approval.” Professor 
Carver’s test of practical morality is objective and 
ot subjective. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” In other words, he demands the adoption 
of guiding principles that are to be tested by 
their power to propel us in the right direction. 


? 


Government of the Canal Zone. By George 
W. Goethals. Princeton: Princeton University 


Press. 106 pp., ill. $1. 

In this little book Colonel Goethals briefly out- 
lines the methods employed on the Canal Zone in 
the housing and feeding of the working force; 
the purchasing, receiving, and issuing of construc- 
tion supplies; the recruiting of labor both skilled 
and unskilled, and the controlling of the zone and 
preserving order within its limits. 


The City Manager: A New Profession. 
By Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. Appleton. 310 


pp. $1.50. 

As a citizen of Dayton, Mr. Toulmin has been 
able to study, at close range, the City Manager 
form of government as it actually exists, and has 
had the advantage of consultation and close con- 
tact with those who are conducting the experi- 
ment. He has also followed the workings of the 
plan in other American communities, and his book 
summarizes the entire subject. 


Public Utilities: Their Fair Present Value 
and Return. By Hammond V. Hayes. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 208 pp. $2. 

This volume, dealing with “fair present value” 
of public utility properties, is intended to supple- 
ment an earlier study by the same writer of the 
methods to be pursued in the valuation of such 


property. In the present volume, also, the sub- 
jects of “growing value” and depreciation have 
been considered at some length, all from the 
standpoint of the professional engineer. 


My Life Out of Prison. By Donald Lowrie. 
Kennerley. 345 pp. $1.50. 

A new book by the author of “My Life in 
Prison,” a volume that Thomas Mott Osborne de- 
clared to be the inspiration of his decision to de- 
vote his life to prison work. The present volume 
tells what Donald Lowrie has done during the 
four years since he left prison in the interest of 
prisoners and prison reform. 


Wage-Earning Pittsburgh. Edited by Paul 
Underwood Kellogg. New York: Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc. 582 pp., ill. $2.50. 


The Pittsburgh District Civic Frontage. 
Edited by Paul Underwood Kellogg. New York: 
Survey Associates, Inc. 554 pp. $2.50. 

These two volumes form the concluding publi- 
cations of the Pittsburgh Survey, which was un- 
dertaken seven years ago by a group of leaders 
and organizations in social and sanitary move- 
ments cooperating with individuals and organiza- 
tions in Pittsburgh, who regarded their local situa- 
tion as the heart of the American problem of city- 
building. The results of this investigation were 
published at length in the Survey, and were every- 
where considered of so great value as to warrant 
their preservation in more permanent form. 


The Happiness of Nations: A Beginning 
in Political Engineering. By James Mackaye. 
Huebsch. 256 pp. $1.25. 

In the Harvard Lectures which make up this 
volume the author develops his philosophy of hap- 
piness, termed “political engineering” as distin- 
guished from political economy, politics, and 
political science, and endeavors to ascertain the 
end which should be of the greatest interest to 
society and to point out the means by which that 
end may be obtained. 


The Principles of Rural Credits. By James 
B. Morman. Macmillan. 296 pp. $1.25. 

Mr. Morman, who is himself a farmer and a 
student of farm problems, has based this analysis 
of the rural credits question on the mass of ma- 
terial gathered two years ago by the American 
Commission, which visited Europe and investigated 
the various systems of farm credits there in opera- 
tion. Mr. Morman strongly advocates farmers’ 
codperative societies, State long-time loans to farm- 
ers on first mortgage, the Torrens system of land 
registration, and protection of farmers against 
usury. He recognizes the fact that European sys- 
tems cannot be transplanted bodily to an American 
environment. 


Women Under Polygamy. By Walter M. 
Gallichan. Dodd, Mead. 356 pp., ill. $2.50. 

For a Western writer the author of this book 
is unusually favorable to the system of plural 
marriage. His point of view in several of the 
chapters approaches very closely to that of the 
Mohammedans. The preface of the book, contrib- 
uted by Woodbridge Riley, attacks the polygamous 
practises of the Mormons in this country. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I-FARM MORTGAGES AND THE WAR 


T a time when so many important rail- 

road systems are in receivership and 
when ordinary business enterprise is either 
surfeited with unnatural war-order prosper- 
ity or suffering from complete stagnation, it 
is a relief to turn to a field of investment 
where “safety first” seems to be the motto. 
If speculation and profit is what the investor 
wants he had better not touch farm mort- 
gages, but if security and a reasonably high 
interest return possess any attractions, then 
the first mortgage on productive, income- 
earning land is perhaps the most satisfactory 
channel for the employment of surplus funds. 


An Essentially Sound Form of Investment 


In many respects the local farm mortgage 
is the most logical and natural method of 
employing funds. Why should a physician 
or a widow in a small village purchase stocks 
and bonds in distant enterprises when it is 
possible to secure close at hand a safe, re- 
munerative first mortgage? Indeed there are 
billions of dollars of farm loans owned in 
just this way.. But despite the easily under- 
stood popularity of local mortgages, the mort- 
gage as an investment, nationally speaking, 
has not received sufficient attention or at- 
traction. Its position in public estimation 
has been distinctly but unjustly an inferior 
one. To overcome false prejudices that may 
exist is a worthy endeavor, especially at a 
time when safety of invested money is the 
great desideratum. 

It requires no technical knowledge of 
either agriculture or finance to perceive that 
the farm is the basis of wealth, its most es- 
sential and stable component part. Even if 
the census figures did not prove this statement 
with emphasis and detail, the most cursory 
reading of newspapers since the war began 
would establish it. The farm is the sound- 
est of all property. It is the basic element in 
support of life; demand for its products al- 
ways increases. Even in war time foodstuffs, 
forage crops, and meats are more needed 
than ever. Farms do not suffer from such 
influences as politics, anti-trust legislation, 
Government regulation and ownership, or 
even to anything like the same extent that 
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manufacturing enterprises do, from tariff 
changes and competition. They are the 
foundation of the whole material structure 
of national life. 

But as an offset to these quite obvious 
facts has been the lack of uniformity in the 
past in the making and negotiation of farm 
loans. Many individuals have made loans 


directly upon land or buildings as security 


and had so much annoyance and trouble in 
collecting interest and seeing that taxes and 
insurance were provided for that a mighty 
vow was taken never again to invest in any- 
thing except the bonds or stocks of large 
corporations. But the recent formation not 
only of a national organization of farm- 
mortgage dealers but of several State organ- 
izations has been making toward uniformity 
and the consequent popularizing of this form 
of investment. : 


Reliability of Farm-Mortgage Houses 


Even more important than the organiza- 
tion of dealers have been the growth and de- 
velopment of the dealers themselves. It is 
no longer true that an investor finds a farm 
mortgage annoying and troublesome, even 
granting its safety. The whole industry of 
lending to the farmer is steadily drifting into 
the hands of large and reliable dealers. The 
investor picks his farm-mortgage banker just 
as he chooses his bond house. Consequently 
investors depend upon the judgment and 
conservative estimates of such dealers,—a de- 
pendence which has been more than justified. 
There are to-day scores of strong and efh- 
cient farm-mortgage houses to which one may 
turn with absolute confidence, and, of course, 
it hardly need be said that all details, legal 
and other, are looked after by the dealer. 
He collects and forwards interest, takes care 
of taxes and insurance, and looks after his 
clients’ welfare to the full. The rate of in- 
terest which he offers when he sells a mort- 
gage is strictly net; there are no deductions 
or commissions to the customer, no inci- 
dental expenses. 

The statement made in a previous sen- 
tence that confiderice in the stronger farm- 
mortgage dealers has been more than justified 
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is borne out literally in a striking manner. 
Except for a few years in the late seventies 
and early eighties, when the western coun- 
try was very new and.thinly settled, there 
has been an unbroken record of prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest on farm mort- 
gages. The percentage of loss has been ex- 
tremely small,—probably smaller than in any 
other class of investment with the possible 
exception of municipal bonds.- There are 
aumbers of dealers who have been in business 
many years who can boast of no loss what- 
ever having been sustained by their clients, 
and others through whom loss has been neg- 
ligibly small. One firm has loaned more than 
$75,000,000 in some fifty years with less than 
$700 loss. It is quite the common thing to 
find a firm with a twenty-year record and 
no loss. It is doubtful if this is true in any 
other investment field. 


yLarge Hoidings of Insurance Companies 


Backing up the boasts of the dealers them- 
selves is the experience of the great life- 
insurance companies, heretofore the largest 
single investors in farm mortgages. Possibly 
one reason why the public at large has not 
taken more to the farm loan has been the 
popular feeling, fostered by fiction and melo- 
drama, that the mortgage is a synonym for 
hardship and poverty. In every cheap play 
the villain holds a mortgage on the old 
homestead of the heroine’s father. Now in 
actual life farmers do not borrow money 
primarily because they are poor but because 
they are enterprising and up to date. There 
is one caution generally to be observed in 
buying farm mortgages; confine yourself to 
a stable, settled country, where farming is 
diversified. ‘There are a few exceptions to 
this rule, but in general it holds good. Now 
for diversified agriculture the farmer needs 
buildings, fences, machinery, and _ choice 
breeding stocks. He borrows for the same 
reason that the railroad, electric-light com- 
pany, or factory borrows,—to extend his op- 
erations. Of course, the big life-insurance 
companies were too purely, coolly institu- 
tional ever to have any foolish, popular preju- 
dice against mortgages. They have long 
been investing in them, with splendid results. 

It is difficult to discover exactly what the 
aggregate holdings of insurance companies 
are, but it is easy to ascertain the holdings 
of individual companies. The Northwestern 
Mutual, of Milwaukee, which stands exceed- 
ingly high i in the insurance world, has about 
$100,000,000 invested in this way. Other 
companies which have from $30,000,000 to 





$80,000,000 in farm mortgages are the 
Union Central, Mutual Benefit, Prudential, 
Aetna Life, John Hancock, and Connecticut 
Mutual. The last-named company has more 
than $31,000,000 in farm loans at the present 
time and has made since 1881 loans amount- 
ing to $114,994,023. Speaking of its ex- 
perience in this field, the company says in its 
report for 1914: 


From this large volume of loans, the company, 
in the thirty-three years of its experience, has only 
foreclosed, for all causes, mortgages amounting to 
sixty-six one-hundredths, of one per cent.,—a most 
remarkable record on such a volume of business. 


Insurance companies are very cautious and 
careful as to the districts in which they loan. 
Several of them prefer the great ‘‘corn belt,” 
although this is not universal by any means. 
The point is that they will not loan every- 
where. They choose both their farm-loan 
agents and their territory with care. 

Of course there are shiftless farmers and 
there is poor land in every State. But the 
plain fact of the matter is that if loans are 
made with the right sort of care by experi- 
enced dealers in territory where values ap- 
pear to be reasonably stable, the investor sim- 
ply does not lose. And if by any chance 
foreclosure becomes necessary the relative 
simplicity of the thing as compared with the 
reorganization of a railroad like the Wabash 
or Rock Island leaves the investor with a 
definite piece of property rather than with 
a slip of paper whose relation to the railroad 
only a genius, half mathematician and half 
corporation lawyer, can figure out. As for 
the war, that otherwise disastrous event has 
naturally strengthened the position of farm 
loans, because the farmer is more prosperous 
than before. 


Small Denominations 


One obstacle to a wider clientéle for farm 
loans has been the inability of small in- 
vestors to obtain the exact amounts they de- 
sired. Now, however, several reliable firms 
issue farm-land bonds or trust-deed notes. 
But the majority of dealers still sell the 
straight mortgage direct. As a rule these 
mortgages are issued in denominations of 
$1000 and upward, the average farm loan 
being somewhere between $2000 and $5000, 
often for odd amounts such as $3500. A few 
of the better firms sell smaller mortgages, 
often for $500 or even for $300. While the 
custom of each and every dealer varies, it 
may be said without much fear of contra- 
diction that as a whole the farm loan offers 
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the widest and most attractive choice to the 
man or woman with a few thousand dollars. 

The rate of interest varies in different 
sections. In parts of Iowa, and a few other 
Middle Western sections of exceptional agri- 
cultural wealth, the rate in the past has been 
5 per cent., and recently, since interest rates 
on capital the world over have risen, about 
5¥%4 per cent. Of course, in newer sections or 
in a one-crop country 7 per cent. or even 
more has been obtained, but it should be re- 
peated that the average, prevailing rate runs 
from 5 to 6 per cent., and is everywhere, 
with the few exceptions noted, considered 
safe and conservative. 


The Problem of Liquidation 


“But,” asks the objector, “can I sell a farm 
loan when I want to?” Primarily the first 
mortgage on real estate in any form is for 
individuals and institutions that are not seek- 
ing to sell again immediately, but wish to 
lay the security away for several years. They 
do not seek any element of speculation. They 
do not want profits. What they want is the 


largest interest consistent with safety. Mort- 
gages are not, in this country at least, market 
They are in a sense fixed invest- 


securities. 
ments. 

It must occur to everyone, however, that 
if mortgages are not readily convertible into 
cash they would hardly be suitable for life- 
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insurance companies which must constantly 
liquidate their investments to meet death 
losses. While not salable, the mortgage 
liquidates itself because its life is short. 
Mortgages, unlike so many _ corporation 
bonds, run for only a few years. ‘The aver- 
age farm loan should not be made for more 
than five, or at the most, ten years. ‘Thus 
by sacrificing the element of speculative profit 
coupled with frequent newspaper quotations, 
the investor receives a greater degree of 
safety and a higher rate of interest. Then 
by purchasing a farm loan for, say, two years, 
another for three years, and another for five 
he will always have money coming in. If he 
needs the money he has it, and if he does not 
require its ithmediate use, he can always re- 
invest or extend the loan. As for stocks, 
often those which appear the most attractive 
at one time are found to be unsalable when 
the markets are hard hit, and as they are 
never paid off, the investor simply | as to 
“sit tight.” 

The whole question of investment resolves 
itself into what the owner of money wants. 
If he wants excitement, speculation, daily 
agitation, let him purchase stocks or active 
bonds. If he merely wants his money to 
earn 6 per cent. in a quiet, unobtrusive man- 
ner, and have it returned intact without a 
cent added or subtracted at the end of a few 
years, let him communicate with an experti- 
enced and reliable dealer in farm mortgages. 


II.—INVESTMENT QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 
ABOUT BONDS AND STOCKS 

I keep several hundred dollars of easily available 
money in a savings bank and building and loan associa- 
tion, and have been investing annually in mortgage par- 
ticipations and small denomination bonds of more or less 
obscure issues, diversified to include municipal, public 
utility, corporation, and timber bonds, with an average 
yield somewhat under 6 per cent. Should I buy long- 
term bonds because they are relatively cheap now and 
trust to the statements of the selling brokers that they 
will buy them back at a slight discount, in case I should 
desire the money? Or, should I buy short-term bonds 
and notes? Ought I in the future to buy $1,000 issues 
of standard listed issues? Would some standard stocks 
be as good or a better investment than more bonds of 
the type I now have? 


No. 639. 


We believe it to be good investment practice 
always to include among one’s holdings of securi- 
ties a few relatively short-term issues. Such secu- 
rities at the present time, however, do not com- 
pare favorably in price with long- -term bonds, 
which as a class are still showing the marks of the 
recent depression in the investment market. 

The amount of reliance to be placed upon the 
statements of bankers and brokers that they will 


repurchase securities sold by them at a slight dis- 
ceunt, in cases where their clients are confronted 
with sudden needs for cash, depends, of course, 
upon their standing and responsibility. We know 
of many firms that have excellent records for 
serving their clients satisfactorily in this respect. 

We believe, also, that it is excellent practice for 
one to build up a savings account along with the 
accumulation of sound investment securities, and 
it is not a bad idea to use the accumulated savings 
from time to time in the purchase of listed bonds 
of standard denomination, although there is no 
reason why one should not be able to get the same 
degree of underlying security in the small de- 
nomination issues, even if at the sacrifice of a 
small degree of convertibility. 

The addition of some of the standard dividend- 
paying stocks to such a list as you describe would 
be a good way to diversify further, but we are in- 
clined to think it might be well to defer the pur- 
chase of that class of securities until general mar- 
ket conditions become more stable than they are 
at the present time. 











